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FOREWORD 


T he succes this book enjoycd on thc continent of Etirope 
seems to suggesr tbat lis subject although Eong faniilTar 

to workers in tlie particular ficlds involved^ has ncveithtEess 
provoked a livdy intercst cven in rcaders wjtb scholady pursiiita^ 
Indeed^ il has enierg^ that thi! spcoalists tit^msdves werc not aiways 
35 wett acqnainted with the matr^ treat&d ofhcre as rnjght have bcen 
supposed. Tilis is not due to tlie author*^s erudition, but merely indicates 
how wide is iJie no-man's-landj howdccp the moais and how high ihe 
barriers whkh today di vide die varibus branches of science and scholar- 
ship. Under the pressune of ciicumstances we are aJl ■well oo the way 
to becoming specialists, specialists wbo, tlioiigli tlicy may be capablc of 
some slight achievemeni in tlich own scctor^ fiave a mucb snulkc 
share in thetr pcriod's total body of knowledge than tliat pos^essed by 
thetr paneiits and forefatliers. 

Tlus is a most regietfable faer, and ii is one of the aims of my hook 
to ^untenia ihis tendenty by making a modesr conmbution to tlie 
broadening of our field of experience* It Jays no daim, TherefoTe, ro 
being a work of original research^ it b not aimed at the professional 
schohr or sciendst, but rather ai the liitrassed nnå ovemorked tiian in 
tlw Street whom liie strugglc to eam a li ving and ^vonoe in his pro¬ 
fession deprives of the time he would Uke lo devoie to inarensmg his 
general fcnowledge- For tlu5 reason I have trieth w^idiout any sacrifice 
of factual accuracy, to make ihe book rather more entortaining tlian Is 
usual in works dealing whb such a forbidding subject as ancient liLstory, 
at lease in Europc. Mr. Mictiael DuIIock, who undertook the difhcult 
task of tramlaung my book, has carried om this wish to tlie fu\], and 
I must express my gratcful admiration for ihc W'ny in which he has 
emered i nto tlw spirit of the worL 

A tirilier aim jn writing this book to weaken ilte very wide“ 
spread conviction diat our progress tn the tcchnologica] aspeecs of 

XXJ 


FoTtword 


xxii 


dvilUariOn represents^ m my md sense, a grearer achievement tbati 
those of our forebears. Tlie Itberatlon of atotnic enci^ probabty meaiis 
no more and no leSi than did die invciiiiDn of die firedrlD or thc wheel 
in titdr day* Both discoveries were of immensc importance to eaxiy 
man. But wbedier they wrought any change in his ininost bdng, 
whedier they rendered him betler ot even happicr, appeats extrcmely 
douhdul 

The anthor's scepddstn towards ihe dogmotists of technical progress 
is^ however^ no grearer than his Fepudiadon of diose schools of thoughr 
wltxdi hold the end of our world to be imminent and diaw existen* 



odier conciusions &oni this bcUef- Spiritual simadons simibr 
to diosc of today must ako have arisen during the tninsirion from the 
Sione lo ihe Bronze Age; and ai the tum from ihe MiddJe Ages to die 
Modem Eia, ahoui joo ycais ago, very mueh the same tUEng was betng 
thought, said and writien as k being thoughz, said and wrinen at the 
present time. 

IciSf of coursef entiiely possihie that man witt desttoy liimself and 
dm he wili vamsh trom the earth as comptetely as the mixians and die 
mammotb* But dils h no jusdiiaiion for seeing oncaetf ås a tnigic figure 
and making a new intelk^tial fashion out of tt« Hence^ diroughout dus 
book^ an appeal is repeatcdly made to common sense and to lliat vital 
optimism wliich desdny has bestowed upon every li ving creaturc, even 
die frailest ond most transient, 

There ts no new thing under the sun. Bul cveiy sunrise ia die same 
great and glorious niiracle as on ihe firsr day of cieation t 
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C AREFULLY ibe kticciing imn raked arrafuJ afler armful of 
gravel over ihe moutli of the shaft, which he liad covered witb 
bij^h scones and camouflaged witb branches of bircli and fi r. 
Now it was no longer visiblej and nat oven tlie shafpséyed liunicis of 
ihe horde of primitive men from ihc tavine below would be able eo 
find ikc cave. 

It -sTOiild be disastibns if they did. For thai they would break the 
speil and appropriatc it to themseWeSj ihe speil whidi hc had caat for 
thc benefit of his own horde. And it was so very necessary that Kis 


horde aliould at last find game again; they nceded food and fura, and 
also fat for tlieir tamps. The horde was Iiungry, 

Satished with tiis worl^ ihe man sat back on his heels. Now he had 
Hnished. For davs lie had stood down there in tlic cavc, painttng on thc 


rock wall the bison iJiey VrCie gotng lo hunr toniorrow. He had talten 
tbe beat ochic and frcsh animal Éit, and then lie liad carefully blown 
the coloured powder over the greasy surface by nicans of a thin holluw 
bone. Black manganese eaith pro vided theconiou« and tlic shadows, 
gjving the piciure dcpih andt with depth, life. Ochre ground to a fiiie 
powder in thc morfar and made tinter with chalfc, or reddened and 
darkeiied with iron oxidcj filied tn ilie plan«, Now thc bison stood 
there as though it were alhej in dic flickering tomhlight its cyc scemed 
to ^ow, ils muse tes seemed lo icnse bencath tbe glisiening bide and 
its tail to lash to and fro in esdtement: eitactly hke the gigantic beasrs 
thai were to be seen gratung on the graisy hilUides. 

As an artist, as the prindpal and reacJwr of a great scliool of painting 
with raany young peoplc in it, our fntnd had really passed beyond 
realistic reptesentatiom of this sort. Tlic Old Ones had paintcd in tiiJs 
way, even at times and at places where there wasno question ofhunting* 
magic or thc casting of spelis. That could be seen everywSicre in the 
caves, in El Castillo and La Pasiega, in Pindal and Corvalanas. h 


drigtnated from early. 


simple davs, from thc times when ilie loe 


camc cieeplng down from the mount3in.s when rain feil unceasAp 






Conjuat fy Man 


from the skies and men wcrc happy if occasionally the sun shone. Theti 
people liad painted in dtis plain, stmghtforvi'ard nunner. 

Now they knew more, The itusts lud lotig sine« evaporaiedf i<æ 
clung only lo the high mountain ridges, ihe light of heavtm shone 
y days in the yesr, and now men taw^ now for the hrst time they 
wnc alfle to see^ that nature consLsted of a rapid series of Tnomentary 
images. 'Dui was wliat bad to be painted, Tlie swift herd of reindecf^ 
for example: the first rwo aniimU one saw clearly, consequentiy ihcy 
must also be clearly drawn , with anders, long-shanked legs, and bodies. 




SLsnn^ Soffu Age e/igrtn'ing a 


in ihe Dord/igtts^ 


The last menibers of the herd were clear tao, and therefore must also 
be portnyed dearly. Bur everything ihat stampeded along between tite 
bepnning and the end was no more than a wave of lines, shadows, and 
scratdies all going in the same dircedon. So diere was no odier way of 
rendering this ihan by a cursory oudine. 


Thit was what die artist drew, thit was what lie had to palni. Whai 
hc liad been doing down there in the sacted cave the whole of the past 
week was artistkally indefensible, and he really wondered wJicdier, 
next time, he should not send his asstsiants instead. 

His father lud sdll been able to believe thai suocess in the t-hasia and 


the aecurate flight of ihe arrow depended upon the verblmilitudc qf 
die picture, thal a spell went fotth from the image in the tave and 
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wcrkcd tipon thc living onimal somwlierc over yonder, behmd ihc 
mouniairui. Now no One believed thb but tbc Kun ters, tliOse dcliglit- 
fuUy old-foshjoned simpletons. Oiw had no wish to deprivc them of 
tlieir illusion, After all^ wbat was there to set in its place in this en- 
lightened ceniuty? Bc^ldes^ jt tiid nobody any harm to liave painted 
the bison in tbe manner of his forefatbers, as had beeri die cusiom smee 
lime immemonaL This was what die sacred usage of liie cave demanded. 
As long as the young hunters hil their nmrk!.. ^ 



2. Pasirng TA^ Jirsi anJ /oJt unimals ckarly 

dtpictiJ, TÅDst ii£W£m arf sittcA^ in whA a ifriri of årirf 
sug^fsiing rujÅing movfnientj a urAni^uf ffmintJCfni cf the niodcm 
impressionUis^ Drauing on éoneffrom tAe eavt ofT^Jai, Dorjogne. 


Wjih this the unknown man vanishes for ever from our ken. Thirty 
thousand years pass like a single day and disappear like a handful of 
chaff blown by die wind. It is i86£. Tliere is a fox-himi ai the castle of 

■4 

San[iUana del iVliu-j not far from SantandÆr iti Spain. And as onc of iKe 
hounds $udden|y vanishes inio [he emh, as a crack in the ground opent 
tip at a kick from the hurvtsman, and !ce<old air hJows up from it into 
the warm Spantali November day, the enttanoe is opened to tbose se!i- 
same sacred eaves, tviuch tlie magidan ■painterof d)c Late Ice Age Ivad 
so caiefully seaied. 

Soon afterwards the liuntsmen enter the caves wiih laniems ond 
torches. Tiie Hrst tlungs ibey find are lOoU, sudi as liari already been 
discovered in tiie fce Agt tsves of Fnuicet bodkim, auris, Itarpoom, 
scrapers, rasps, sewing needles, in a word, all the impiements proper to 
a wcll-appointcd Ice Age liome. Deeper inio the earth nothing of this 
sort is to be foutid. Hcre men have nevci lived, here is the place of 
inagic, here is holy ground. And liere are ihe pictures. 

Picnires, hundreds of pictures on all the walls and ceilings, wliich 
have reraained, through thousands of years, as fresh and glowittg as 
an the day they came into beiiig. Pictures wbose colours still adhere 
to the finger-tips that icudi them, pictures upon wliicU no human eye 
bas looked from the time of their genesis till this day at the end of tiie 





6 


ConfU£Jt iy Men 


year of Our Lord iS6S* There b a wonderful^ delicatc hmd, there b 
ihe bison npon wlucli our magtcian-ptsmter cast Iu?l spell, tiierc he stands 
snortiiig and savnge^ diere he falls to hb knees wounded in ihe entiails 
—so replete wiih life and prirnn’al power^ so audientic^ that die ful I 
force of this spdtbinciing can stjJI bc fetn 




Don Marcellino de Sau^ 
tuo\ a pampered, elegant 
grandee of old Spain, lord of 
the hunting ground and of the vlllage and district 
of Altamira^ wlnrrc the eaves conmining all tliese 
Tvonders are simaicd^ also feil vktim ro the encham^ 
ment of tliese magic paintings from the Ice Age. 
AJl the rest of his life ’ii-as devoted to dieir service. 


3. n, *C£ 2 noon* for a 
Sffjne fnuraJ, The 
rotfgA skrA'Å on toruL 

f j ihc for 

the wali dra^whig of a hind 

m jt/xé; cavt 
o f CastiUn in Spein, 
Many ^uch pteliininaTy 

skwkcs h<tvt been fund^ 
thry were ei'idemly pn- 
lervcd U'Ith greer cartf* 


For many ycars he rtaped noihlng liut scem^ mocktry and Maringron- 
itmpT. Hb cared nothiing for li'uit. In iSSo ihs Congress of Prehlstorkns 
at Lisbon wlioJeheanedly condemned htra. Old VircLow from Gcrmativ^ 
rhe oHginator of cellular paihoiogy,'who enjoved equal &nie as a médi- 
cal man» an arclueologist, a pUysidst, an anthropologist and a liberal 
politician, afier Gocdie ilie last tnily tmi versally cultured spirit the 
earth brought fonh; Undset, representing the NorwegLui preliistorians; 
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ihe grear Montelius from Swtdeo, and vith liim the besi tn«fi from 
England, Italy,. Portugal and the rest, al] saJd No, They wcre all of thc 
opinion that tc wafi 3 swindlc, a forgery, ^ lyii^lakc, Thejr wcie all so 
completeiy agieed that thiry did not tvtn tak« tbc trouble to visit Alta- 
mint Of course, up to then they were acquaiiticd only triih the frag* 
mentsof primitive human skeieton unearthéd by the Elbctfeld grammar* 
^lool teacher, Dr. Fublrott, at Nesndcrthal nesr DUsseldorf ia i8f6; 
that vveighiy skult-cap witJi the heavy eyebiow ridges, reminbccnt of 
a goriJ la, and tho$e thick, dumsy t high bones, tvhich the t|uany workers 
thren- catdessly astde because tliey did not consider them human at all, 
It W33 impossihlc to aitribuie to sueh a bestial creature the glorious 
paintings of Altantlta. 



4 , fF%en ptople -ttUl weat in tit SaÅara. , . TAøst 

thøusartds-of-vecrs-old rock ^awingi were fouad 12^ milts from tfte 
last tftin trickk of vater^ The drswia^ scems ta suggest tkat tht 
former Sahara swintmers kod tnastétcd the ' crawl*^ 


Today we know benet, We know tliat befor« the end of the Ice Age 
a new race migrated into Europe from outside, piesutnably from the 
east; this was the tall, siender Aurignac man with the beatttifiiUy domed 
skuSl and the narrow, sharply cut face, a human being vety s itn ila r to 
ourselvcs and regarded as the tirst reptcscniaiivc of kamo sapUfu. Evitn 
the prehistorians of tlie Lisbon Cangiess would have had more faith 
in his capaciiies. But tlte first skeieton of Aurignac man was unearthed 
in 1909. Tticn II became finally certain ilim Don Marcellino had heen 
right and thai the plcuins in liis caves were genuine: paintings of the 
Ice Age, the worlå of a man who had been contempotary witli the 
European bison. Tn the meantime we have discovered ihc ‘canoon' 
for One of the Aliamira pictures—a very livdy represeniaiion of hinds 
—3 siah of stone engraved with a rough draft or sketch of the wall 
picture, Tlte sketcli of a bison wfiich decorated the wall of anotlier Ice 
Age tave was discovexed long 3^0- And wc loiig ago leami how these 
wall paituirtgs began and dev^elopcd. Tlie first stage consistcd of 
soatches made bv human nails m tlie soft walls of ilte cave, likc thosc 
made by the claw's of the eave-bear; tlien came colouted impressions of 
human hånds; after this, brief ouilincs of animals, laboriousty engraved 
in the wall, fiisi with cjiptrfmental touches of colour here and diere 





Ccf%qu£ 3 t hy Mm 


and ihcn colouitd oli over, w\ti\ proirarted conåict^ Taging røimd dic 
quf^uon of ligilt and stiode it\ the pictiuei round depth and pcnpecdve* 
Bpoclis of tmpressioiibdc concenk^ratioii an movement La thc picture, 
and an thc (l^mg moménz of visii^i. followcd; upon tiu&rn ensned 
eJtpn^sjonistic cnts, in wliich thc paimcd ohject was Mniplifu^ and 
taken apartt spile up into the Eriangles, oib«, segments of a dreje^ 
rhomLujies and feaangles famtliar to lis in ihe art of out oVpTI day. 
Tilis pluise was an esseniial link in 
the lang line of developnietu thac 
cLiiminatcd tn titc stylizodon and 
symbolism of early picturc-writing. 

Perhaps ail thc6C Ice Age pie- 
tun 2 s are connected with sorcery 
and possessed of tnagica] signifi- 
cance. Wlii^re ihey are sttaigliifor- 
wardly reaiistic and immediaEely 
and cnti rely Tecog^i^able to the 
mass of beholders, they are tio 
doubt to bc undentood in (his 
light^ But at the point where 
imprcsslanisLic simplificatiDn and 
snatching at the ephemerat 
momimt—as, for jnstance, In the 

bcautiful bone rod of Tcyiar, wliose ^ ^ ^ 

htrd of reindocr consisn of rwo urdtT:i»»nSiofuj4geiirtist,wJiv 
minmcly dmwn animals at the jhh øn tht waU 



beginning of \ht row, the rest of 
whJcli i$ indicoted by a cloudy wave 
of dashes, a symbol of iightning 
movemeni, an instantaneous image 
snatched fooin time—at this point 
an art may have commenced that 
was no longer ckpendent upon 
magLcal religion^ nt> longer ntiiitarian. For this kind of syrnbolic 
represeruation was no longer iiniversally inteliigibk, and henco can 
scarcely have still bem magicaL Repre^niation througli drawfog and 
painting had become a private matter, an affajr of the ego-comscious 
individml^ tlie concem of a movement, a fasbion, a sctiooL And t]ii$ 
may have b«n the beginrung of the pih that led, in tlie end, to 
picnire-wrlting* 

In 1903 prehisiorians found at Font-de-Gaumc in the Dordogne in 


tÅc Velitorta ncar 

j 46 oCi 3 Cer irt Spatrt. as tn 
conremporarj- tfrr, Me mevt- 
ment ØJ ihe taii ansljlj'ing 

<trrow u fransfirreJ w 
lody of tÅi aft'Acfr* 
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Francc, iht? wall jiiao« of a migKiv oid bison, a giganiic brast, dravn 
wiih great tndivitluality. Tweniy-three ycara later, in simuiier 
a sbb of slatc Tras found i 33 miles away tn the preltistorie dwellings 
of Geniére-Ain in ibe iiépartcpifnt of Ain, beai^ the sketch from 
whicb (he wall pictum of Font-de-Gaume bad bcen painted. This is 
an anuwlng faet, inde«! it is almost more astomshtng titan the disoovciy 
of this ice Age pictuit? itself. Fot "we musi condude from it that the 
mere sketch, only suggested in outlioe and sdll devoid of colotiri which 
could tiave no magical signilicBncc Itt view oi the al^sence of any serious 
attempt at rcalism, was so liighly prUed that sotne Stotuc Age art lover 
presetv'cd it in his home—preserved ii wth sudi care iliat it survi ved 

ten or maybe even rwenty ibousand years, 

Was ihére already an art tråde in tliose davs ? Tbis questton lias been 
asked by the Mainz preiustorian, Herbert Ktilin, tvhose ttcently pub- 
book, Oji lAe Tmch af fae Age Man^ we have up lo now b«n 
followitig* It b imlikely tbat we sl^l evec be able to answer it. But 
whiiT can be dedueed from the dbtance ttavdJed by ibis tnaterially 
quite worthlcss slab of stone is the faet tliai tens of diousands of years 
ago long ioumeys were urdertaken in Etirope. It b astoiusliing and 
tnoving that ihb iourtiey was made noi merely for the sake of some 
such iimnediately valuable objccts as wcapons, toob and ornaments, 
but for the sake of an insIgniiicani-lookJng slab of stone covered in 
scratebes. 

Even if wc honestly strivc tO'bc entirely unprerjudiced and to rid 
ourselves of the pious superetition of our grandfathets that we have 
made splendid progress and ihat tbe pitiful early ccnitmes lie, ro iheir 
misfortune, in the dense fog of their own i mpcrfectton, it wil 1 still be 
difBcuU for us to beIieve tbar these far-off aneestors of ours possessed 
such eniliusiasm for art, and even more diflicult to credit them with 
having been able to trave) such gneat distances. For if prchistorical 
research declarcs that occasional long joumeys, even ai a very early 
period, are noi to be mled out entirely, it nonctlieless feels more ar 
fase wlten it can tJtpldn dw incontestablc distant ts-anderings of par- 
ticular obfects by a local excJiange from place to place and from luuid 
to band. 

Whether this b contet b an open question, Dtiring tbe few dozen 
centimes we can see back, possession and the defence of possessions 
have provided the most powerl’ui incentives, Noihing ts more naiural 
tban to supposc diat eariicr epoebs were sublect to csaetly the same 
laws, and tkit long [ouraeyB were utidertaken for ihe sake of profit. 
And since the eartb was tlwn far more spaiscly pcopted than il b qow, 

s* 
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tlic tmveller might ceruinly h^ve covtred greai distancen htCott so 
much as cuchlng sighi of another man. This same &a, ho^TVer, 
rcducéd the danger of hostile artacks^ and it seems quite possible that 
the peregrinations of which we are about to speak were made not only 
In the shuttle trafTic from locality to locality, from restittg place to 
resung pUcc and from ford lo ford, bm ako m long journeys. 


i 

No douh! it all began Vith the tooL Thougli the rough dub may 
have sufheed ar rhe ouiset, ihe wish ro bc able to cut and saw^ to split^ 
scrapc and stab brought wiili it the need to find a suicabie primary 
material. Such a materlal was stone^ from wiuch arrow-and bnee-heads, 
knives, daggers and borers could as casUy be prodnoed as ornaments 
and household utensils. And funhermore sionc concealed witliin ii ihe 
divrne spark of lire—^reason enoaglt for it to become, for a period of 
many * hemsands of years, man's favonnie raw materiaJ. 

This cpoch is kno^tr as the Stone Age, though ir had, of coutse, no 
precisc beginning and end« Even at the present day tiie hånds of the 
wortd^s dock stand, for numerous human betngs and Over wide aieas 
of the eaith, at tliese early hours before sunrise- Tlie Atistralian ahori- 
gines, ihe Bushmen of South Africa, the Indians of ilte South American 
Jungle are repeatedly stated to be living under Stone Age condidons. 
Even our own existence cannot be tmag^tied withoui stone^ and tf we 
tliink it over, tfac greai value atiacJied to iron and siee! as a basic mw 
materiai, and the undervaluation of the part still played by stone in our 
World, are merely signs titat ihUnew primary material for the manufac- 
tuit of essential tools, uteniil$, etc., Iias been known for only a 
thousand ycars, that \i to say, for only a very shon rime« 

On tlie other hond, this necognition of the importance of stone causes 
us to wondcr how the eariy inen^ whomcliance had casi into vast regions 
of forest or desert, managed to gei hold of tools^ As a rule these 
k>ca]ities, which appeai so forbidding lo the tweiuiedKcntury div 
dwclter, are no more inimical to life than are lonely coral Islands in the 
ctemal ocean« NLm can ti ve lofcrably well almost anywhere. As starring 
points for dvilizatJon and culture, however, stoneless districts are out 
of the quesuon. If ilieie are no stoncs and no possibility of stealing 
ihcm cr acquiring iliem by trade, tbc gteat clock remains for a long 
time almost stauonarv. 

Wide arcas of the bnd oceupied by primitive man werc, however, 
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it onekrss pr^iric, diHiM stoneless forest, reed-bcii and marih. And evicn 
where diere were siones, there weie not alway^ obsidlan and dint, 
lapis lazuli, agate, maJbehite, nephrite, not al^ys homblcnde, quamitc 
and diotiw—die types of stone which liake easily, wete ihetefore easy 
to -fforlt, and whkh Jt -was tieoessary to po^ess if one wanted to 
emerge s’ictonous in the struggle for cJtisioice. Henceanyone who could 
not Dick up stooes tn his immediate vkiniiy was connpeiled to pumey 
afar in search of them, compelled to acquirc ihem by trade and pnr- 
diase. So began lite discoveiy of ihe eanh. 

tn ancient Europe din? was tlie most cosdy mr material in those 
distant, cariy davs. Men soon leamt too titat dims still buiied tn the 
eanli, wiiich were still ‘cpiarry fresli*, were constdcrably lighter, and 
could be more quickly worked, thon the iv'caiheted material, baked 
and dried by TV'ind and sun, tbat by or tlie sutface, 

Tlius at a vefy early siage organized flint-mining developed., whose 
beginnings date from wcive to fourtcen tltousand yeais ago and whicb 
was carried on for sevetal millennbL The iiiiiiii centres of tliis pre- 
liisioric flim-mining ’irere southem England, where hundteds of old 
mine shafis have been discovered, and Bel^um, w'hcre these pfimevaj 
mining sites cover scores of acres. Laier, around 4000 b.c., Sweden 
was added. These ' mining entcrpriiies’ were not, of course, the wofk 
of tndividual men. Ii is clear thai undertakings of this sort could only 
have been carried out by a wholc group of workers and an extensive 
division of labour. We knorv nothing for certain, but probably it all 
developed Cn eitactly the same lines as early coal-mining in historical 


times. 

Oiaractcrisiically, around these mining areas, prcciscly as in our own 
day, induvtry developed, a flint^working industry thai *set die hammer' 
to the raw tnatcrbls obtained from the mines riglit on ilte spot. Tliese 
industrial undertakings produeed for tråden for drcles of puitliasers 
who were ofwn resident at great distances and muse ceriainly have paid 
high p rices for tlie valuoblc dini tcx>ls. 

On ihe other band, il seems as though Slni itsclf wa.s also exporicd 
as a raw material, and naosported to the districts of the manufacturing 
industry. Tlicre was an tndustrial district of tbis kind in Tliurin^a, 
for instance, and iis axes, hammers and hatchets ubvioitsly tor a rime 
enjoycd ’world teitown'. In East Prussia and on ihe River Main, id 
Brundenburg and on Lunchurg Heath tools have been found wltich 
originated from th^ industrial districts of Thuringia. Ano riter group 
of the ancient European rool industry appears to have beat situated on 
rite banks of 1 Constanoe. ^Iierher >1 was connccied witb the 
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Tliurin^an *conc€ms' do not kitow, since our knowkdge of tiie 
orgismijtarion bchiod the rise of this early industry is n\l 

But naturally it look place just as haphiLEardly as iti our own day^ 
Thcre is sojue Stonc Age trapper or hunter, pitcitmg his tent, his 
youna of ihick liair blankets and skins, or lus simple wind slieher* 
Hc has tooked carcfully around, this soUmry man in ilie lifdess wilder^ 
ness. Nearby ts a stream with fresh waten Not far away lie tlie baunts 
of game. Lofry crags sheltcr tbe rear of die she- Now all he nceds is to 
set a circle of fire round bim and ht U safe for die lugltu Tilis Is die 
placc for ihe tent! 

TI(e soli must first be hoilowcd om a liitlc, dien a circle of siones 
piled up round tbe hollow to wdgh dowti tUe walls of die tent and puU 
them taut; after thai he can lie down. 

Night IS falling fast- Our Stone Age trapper is working busUy, His 
axe is crasluftg in to die soil^— when suddenly a cloud of sparks dies up 1 
Instead of recoillngin fear die man flingshimself 10 theground^ scratches 
feverisldy witlt his bands, and dven lifts up to the depanmg light wltat 
bc has found—flint, die most costly thing in ihe whole world! 

No soaner does dic first of mani i tig begtn to break than ou r 
man is at u'ork again. Drunk wiih joy, he bunows into die eanh, and 
to hib aiuaftement sees tliat diere is alsa flint deep down. So novfi he has 
siaked a claim^ Of course, lie cannot do a gr^t dcal with it ou his owti, 
and from diis point on the flintnli^er of long ago ceases to bear any 
true resembhmcc to dic gold-digger and prospector of the present, 
Nonetlieless, his find is of inestimabic value, '^The horde to whkli he 
betong^ set!^ to iiv ork at qnce to deepen the ?haft* Lump after lump of 
flint b brought to dic surface, and for a time our hunter is die most 
respected man of his iribe. Tilis does not last long, of coiu^e. After a 
tv'hile the old and unportant men of die horde take die matter in hånd; 
they organlze die ilint-mining, put oapuves mto the pits, cause the 
villagc specialists, iliose who werc aK^ays partEctdaTly skilful in die 
manu^ture of flint impknicnis, to setile m the tmmediate vidnity of 
die exeavadon s i te; and whcti commhaion agents from ncighbotiring 
tribes and hordra arrive bearing venison, skins, far, rare onutmems, 
etc*, iJie wise old men rcaluEie that they are dch and tliat dicit people U 
One of die Cxm in tbe world. 

Nauirally, tlie fitidt diiii^ to bc manufactured are weapens; arrow- 
lieads, lanct^hjKidB, auws^ daggert, harpoons and tlie Mkc, and the 
articles that have been found all over the world are of wondérful 
warkmanship* In order tu pteserve tbe fcechnical superiurity in wcapcm 
produaion of the horde at the she of the flirtt Hjuarry, art embargo on 
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tlic eiport of weapons muse very soon have beett introduced. Afrer ihe 
fint wicccssful attacks by ollicr, !ess wcalihy tiDides, however, tlsey 
iTiUBt have come to leali/jc that tlie sprcad ol technical itmovaiiDTis 
could not be prcjventct)- Flietsupon a penod of ecofiomit penetration 
must liave cnsucd» an etideavour to pocily aJicn tiibes and render them 
dependent by pcacefu[ means, by supplying them wth scvi-ing ncedtes, 
for ciampfe,' wltose smootli, sharp points easily pierced any skin, but 
whose finely bored and polished eyes were not so apt to cut the thread 
a$ bone needles, seis'ing necdles iliat did not betid an d very rarely broke. 
Ornaments tiere also manufactured, bul above alS axes, borers and h;m- 
xnets for working wood, and tben rasps and scrapors for the preparerion 
of skins. And such an imnwnse tmprcssloo did this gUt make, so 
imtneasurably miraciilous was ir, that philologisis oonjcciure that 
words likfi sicklc,lianuncr and Sason—the latter derived iVom jov, the 
short dflgger—have cotne down lo m from the Stone Agt. 

Since tt is verv difEcult to lovrcr one s living staiidaids and tcnoiince 
lechnkal achies-ements thai Jadlitate the stniggle for existence, il u-as 
natural for the lords of the iUin'inines to make every effott to aiouse 
needs in the neiglibouring hordes and thereby plaoe tbem in a position 
of dependence. Any neig^bour who did not toe the line, ^ho upset ihc 
establUhed ordcr and spread uniest, was no longer supplied. If Iw 
revoltcd, if )t came lo wm, lus ledinlcal infcrioriiy again and again 
proved decisive. For c ven if he cap tured the diot-EUDcs and tlte roo! 
industry, tie possessed neither the knowlcdge nor the experieiicttd 
specialists essential to both the mining and the working of tb« dlnt. 
Thus ages tliat opened witii tutmoil and bloodshcd n'ere foUowcd by 
long peaceful epodis, during which nåde and cornmerce Uourished. 

Ttiere ts a greai deal of very anden i eviden« to siigges* that ihe 
greai tmde routea, wliidi were first iiavelled at this period and which 
ren in all directions acioss Europe and .r^^ia, were the sub)cci ol a 
universal ly respccted taboo according to which the person of any man 
tnivelHng tlicm was sacrosanet, The objeci ol this lahoo was clearly 
ro encouragc tlic travelling mercliant by proiecting him from v iolenc« 
—not out of eihtcal consi derations (eixn in those day’s a liunum I ile 
was veiy clieap), but soldy because ihc fear of artack wrmld inevltably 
liave led to a oessaiion in the supply of urgenily ticeded gcwds. 

Hence Lt is in no way siirpnslng tliai Stone Age itidustrial products 
and rew materids oftcii travdled very great disrences. Flinis from the 
Island of Rugen In ilte Bdiic, casUy recoguizahte by tlieir spedal 
Chemical composiiton, have, for examph, been uneartltcd by the 
of Mcuchåtel In Switzcrland; stone axes of obvidusly Finnbh origtn 
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and M'Qrluiutuliip found iheir "way into oenwal Russiaj iipariie?, $toncs 
wludi "ttTere dug on the Uparj Islundj and nowhcre else, have been dis¬ 
covered in ancient Egyptian graves of the foiirth millennium; and flint 
lools of a kind made oxdy in UturlDgja ■wcnt, as we liave alitady heard, 
as fur as East Prussia. 

This naiurally caused the prehistorians of tiie last ccntury much 
hean-searchlng. Smce all of them at t!iat time, often widiout really 
knowing U, tvere influenccd by Darwin's theory of evolution, tbey 

that One liad only to go lo the still extant primitive pcoptes of 
central Africa and Åusttalia to sce a li ving demonstration of whal ibe 
wltole World looked like rwelve to fourteen thousand years before> 
And since tt was observed thai European tiade goods laken by natives 
on the wflst Åfrican coast made their ^■ay tn qulte a short rime, in the 
shuitle trajfic from kraal to kraal and from villagc to village, right across 
tlie whole African continent, till they reappeared again on the east 
African coasi, they felt justified in assiuning rlr^r things had been no 
difleretit in Stone Age Europe^ and that early tiade tnust likewise have 
passed over short distances only, 

This U possible, of course. And il we hear that cowrie shdls luive not 
mfretjucni ly been iound in n orth Gcmian, Swedish, and English graves 
from the Middie Stone Age to about the tenth centurj' ».c,—s h ei k 
whidi occitr only in tlie Indtan Ocean and tlie Red Sea and whicli, till 
qutte necently, possessed monerar)' value and served as coinage over 
wide areas of the earth—we shall scarcely bc so lash as ro assert that 
some Indian or Arab merchant trave lied in primordial tim^ fiom 
Bomhay to London in order to seil his cowrie shells there. Here we 
shall indeed have to assume dut the rtsad was iravelled in stages. On 
the other tiand, however, we must not foiget tliat the Laic Stone (or 
Neolithic) Age was already capable of transporting enornious loads 
over very great distances, Tlie giganiic monolitlis of Stondienge in 
England, that enigmatle holy place of ihe Cehs, were conveyed from 
stone-tjuarries 15)0 miles away. The hlocks of stone in the pyramid of 
Cheops come from a rock on the other side of the KUej ihus as long 
ago as 4000 jj.c. men hnew how to cair)* weighis of 1 housands of tons 
across great rivers. How it was done nemains to this day more or Jess 
uncxplained. Even die modem engineer would scratch Itis head in 
perplcxity when confronted by such a task, 

Joumeys of very great length were indisputably made in early 
times. In Mesipoiamia of the fourih milleiuiium B.c., for instance, 
teak from Further India was wdJ known, and the rich mcrclumts of 
Yemen, the ancient metropolis of riic incense inide, pfeferred ihe 
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Indestrucitbk foreign vood for ilie door-posts and aiclilrrav« of (licir 
villas and couming-houses. Bui icak cati only have come lo Mcsopo- 
tamia and Yemen via the sea ruute, and noi by caravan tbiougli (he 
Impassable desem of Balttchistan. It was just tbe same on the African 
shore of the Indian Ocean. Round ijoo B.c. many Indian trade articles 
wete in circulation there which liad been transponed miles across 
the open sea ty utilieing tlic monsoon. TIte posaibility of this was long 
doubied, because il scemed tncoiuæiviible ihat carly man ivas already 
acooainied widi the secret of the monsoon. But this must liave been 
the case^ and ir is difHcult to gct roimd die faet that neolithic man 
already ventured on immensc voyages across the open sea. 

Manifestly then, the world has been since carly tintes al most as 
great and wide as in our ouvn day. And ctearly nolhtng hindered early 
man from setting sail from lus European or Asiaiic homeland to 
regiotis as ^lotc as America and Australia. Now thai happened, tv^en 
it happened, what prehistonc races lOok part in these migmtOTs, we 
have not tbe slfghtest idea. This is a romance thai rcmains ttt bc written 
when arch^eologists have finally sifted every square loot of tlie lundras 
of Siberia, the junglés of south-east Aiia, and the icy wastes of Alaska. 
Till ihen we shall have to keep to the study of ancient Icgends, to oom- 
parative researcli on the tales of difTerent tribes and peoplcs widi tlidr 
ubiquitous themes of creation, diagons^ and the Flood—a task on 
which, as yetj only fragmentary be^nnings liave been made. Ilow' mtich 
ttes bellind many of these old stories we shall heat latet. 
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Next to weapons and utensils, it was above all foodstuds and 
delicacies, togeihcr wiih jewcilery and ornaments, whidi impelled 
early man to undettake long jounieya and so forced liim to explore 
liis irnmediatc and more distant env tron ment. As in the bistorical 
Middles Ages, spices aitd above all salt oceupied the forcgrouiid. just 
as the erusades mi^i never liavc taken place, and ihc great voyt^es of 
discovery at tbe beginning of the modem em Itave been made mueh, 
mueh iater, if pepper and csidamom, ginger, nurmeg, etc., could have 
been grown in Europc ItseTf, so iniportant prehtstoric culuues would 
rever have developod, or at any raie Iiave developed mueb laier, if 

they had not fotmd salt in their icniiory. 

Tltcre arc wide areas of tlie worId wbere this mmetai does not occiir, 
and long agp bloody batties were Ibughi for the sourccs of salt^ as they 
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are loday for vilfietcls. Tiien Uie same itiing seenu to havt: nH>cciiEic<t 
hei? diat we conjeamed about ihe ftint-mines and dicir uidusimt 
djscricTs; the group^ ovning th« $alt-miiics, widi thdr ‘strong Capital 
posjdon% were ckver enough to pcrsuadc ihe Iiiingiy ’liave-nots* 
aniund litctn thai ti’ars and violence wcne far l»s tcnmnemdve than 
sensible acceptance of the tnevitable,imd peaucfiil iradeT Again Augfistan 
ages of non-vjolent stabllity seem to have ensucd opon cpodis of 
unbridled warfare. Hie vjllages of die Hallstati distnut, fmm which 
early Europc drew i is salt siipply^ weie tto longer tucked awav in 
inaccessihie lavmcs, but situated in open valleysi a similar confidcnce 
in dicir safety must have deteimlned tlie position of manv of the 
seidements In central Geimany, wlildi was One of the main regions 
Fio RI whidi norti lem Europe imported irs salt at thnr dine. 

Another impoirant salt-produdng district tt'as Hall fn Upper Austiia, 
wiih iis Sakkammergut (salt Crown land). And as tong, nndisturbed 
pD^ession ot wcalth lends to render people conservarive^ to prodnæ 
collectois rather than arflsis, so this area came to fuifi] the purpose ofa 
prelilstoric and proto-historic museuni, diough tt crcaicd litdc of its 
own, it appeats ihat ai One time every peasant in tlie region prlded 
himself on collcctlng and aceumuladng old bronzes, Egypdan 
beads, beautiftj] i vory carv'ings from AfHca, exijuistte and cosily amber, 
ex pensive poitety, tnagnificent golden omaments, enebaming piecos 
of wroughi or liammered silver work, ran: shells—in a word, e^'ciy- 
ditiig in any way valuable. Many of iliese object; Ke lud in his stocktng 
or under his bed; there tliey eitlicr went up in fire and smoke or are 
still I ving in ihc carth—it Is no coineideticc tliat the Salzkamnieigui 
between llic Watzmann and die Dadisiein is ftill ofold tales of buried 


ircasute. Al tJie same time, valuabl« of this kind werc often placed 
alongside die dead in tlieir graves. Hcre diey wete safely preserved and 
now address us in clotjuent language: die braccleis, the tnarvelloiisly 

bcoudful ganntmi fibuJas of gold and iron, tlie atmour and swxjrds 


inlaid -wiiJi bronze and amber. 

The Halktatt salt-mines were opened up aroiind i^oo b,c. To begin 
with this region was approadied alung the agc-old trade routes running 
from west to cast between ihc souilicm frlnges of European gindation 
miii die Jong glacicr-iongues of the AJps; but now tliere developed a 
close nttwork of roads whosc crossings Jay, almost wiihout excepijon. 
In the vlcinity of the old sah-pits. Tliere was (hc ruad ruiming from 
nonh to south from ihe Bay of Ifeligoland, ueross the Bi ver Elbe, 
tlie Bretmer Pass and ilic River Adige to the Adnatic. Tlicie was a trade 
nouic diai went up (be Rhone and ihen along the Ridne to dte nonh, or 
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parallel to the Ibothills of ilie Alps on dic Da^nube lO the easu A niiici)- 
used road led from Samland an tbe £aat Prussion coast^ vidt its amber- 
laden "Blue £arth\ over ibe Vismla and die Oder^ diagonatly duotjgfi 
the prime val of ca^icm Gcrmany to thc MotTvion Gate and 

across the Scmmering Poss to Italy and Dahnatio. Of ibese roads 
Aristotlc siihse<juently siatcd ihaz tbey wcne ^sacrcd*, that lie who 
travdled on them was under the protccrion of she gods and considered 
invulncrable- 

In dl probalriltiy thesc roads^ wkich remamed tmpomrit for intra- 
European traffic rill well imo tlic Middle Agt^, weie dcrinite long- 
dbtanæ trade routes. At the same period tn whkli^ for Huitiet and lus 
contempOdrieSy coimtries llke Egypt, Itdy and BobylcmLa were far- 
a^^'ay bhd& on the edge of ibe worid seen clirough a liazc of myth and 
tegendip mcti from all the lands of the eartli must liavo met in ihe 
SaLdcammergut« north Iralian Etruscam wiih broad-skulled, short- 
stattued pedbrs from western Europe; talk long^legged ^trmger^ from 
ilie East, dark-håjrcd, brown and tiandsomc, with blond, blne-eyed 

Scandinavimis^ fat Ciemn meTelmnt^ whh hrood-faced Samlanders. 
And yet neither song nor story teSla of Halbtatt as tJie Ihtie Paris of 
prehbtory, ond e\^ei] the bones taken from the graves bi the HoUstatt 
region do not permit any defmiie conclusJons os to die roce^ origin and 
cnJmre of the men who were onoe laid to rest bere, often wiih grave- 
uapptngs tliat were posbively ostentatious. 

Here too the trade of ihe ancient world may have begtm ftitli game 
and skins, with salt ond weapon$^ But iben rwO vsluable 
came pouring into the mountains from the north and from ilu: southf 
almost 0$ tliougli tliey had beeti sent on purpose to accelerate the loo 
tionquil pace of event!^ Southern bronze ond northem amber mode 
their appcaionce in the peaceful vaUeys dmost simultaneouslyi and 
widvout a douht the whole wiidm^ sabbath ofspeculaiion and prokteer- 
ing, boom und depression began tlut same tnsiant. 

Pinds of amber trom the Eoily Siotic (or Polseolithic) Age have^ 
it is titte, been made in tnany MoravLan, French, and Spanish caives, 
and il b generally sopposed^ wirh reason, that what wc s« liere are the 
amber possessions ofbidividual hordes migrating to i!ie soullu Almos^i 
witbout cxception, however, u w^jis worked amber (hat was difFused 
through Europe in t\m manner^ T}\c time when die ycilow restn would 
be Gcportcd ii a niw maieria) from the shores of the North Sca and 
tlie Baltic was still u long wiåy off. Tlieti, lowsmfc the end of tlit Sione 
Age, araber seems al! at once to tm'e become * fosluonable^i A dmittedly, 
ti has &equeiiriy been found in Creron graves from riAra i^oo b.c^ and 
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a cmturies later n appcars in Egypt wIl; but now jt flow^ dowxi 
m bmad wave^ from Samland and Jutland [O the south^ Graves of ihe 
Mycenjscaji cultuÆ bewcen 1700 and ijoo d*c, afmost in variably con- 
tain amber—from which it lias teen dedueed, -witli leasan^ dm ihe 
Mycenæans were of Nordic origin—and ihe Hallsiatt epoch seents co 
have been positively swTirnped by this gold of tlie north* Tlie sweet- 
^melling, Instrous golden^yielloT^^'j sometinacs etystal clear and 
tinrø milfcily opaque resin, wliich Is so eusy and so agreeable to worJe^ 
appears in bead form^ in neckJaces, as a head to bron^ pins^ as an mlay 
in s word liandles, as buttons^ as pendants and brooehes^ and finaUy 
as rings* And amber iias been discovcred in immense quaniitics along 
the old trunk roads carcfuUy hidden in the earilij in caves and defis in 
ihe rock! Il iias been confeoured—ptobably co^^c^ctly—rhat these 
finds arc not so mueh ihe treaaures of some wealihy man^ as tlic depots 
and warehouses of great merdiamSj wlwch were drawn upon ai need 
in response to cuslomers^ orders. 

Aniber^ tbe famous ckczron of tlie Greeks^ is wtapped in myaiery* 
In ancieni Grcccc its beads were deenied to be ihe petrified tears wept 
by Pliacihon-s s ister wlicn lier brother liurlcd dead :o ihe giound 
by Zens, after his flight to the sun* And on aocounr of this divtne com- 
passion, magic poivers of healing and aid were ascribed FO the yellow 
^e^^^-dropST TI\Is is 3 poeric, pious, naive expIanaiJon^ But even dtc 
Srone Age motintain-peoplc of Samland^ the Pometanian and Jutland 
amber-fishers, can hardly have known, and probably did not mueheare^ 
where the aca-gold came from- Ail the same, it cannoc have escapod ihe 
observation of ihesc children of natitrc that the many tmy creaiurø, 
ihe flies, grtat^ anis, which wert so frcquenily to be found endosed 
in amber, suggested m origln from ibe resin of a tree* To liave come 
out with stich a prosaic explanation, Iiowcvcr^ would liave spoilt thetr 
business prospects in die $outh, Mu/uius vfd: decipi^ ilic worid wa/tis 
tc be deedved: tlm irontc maxim was a widespread convicrion tong 
before the l^tin Language existed, and so they may not have contra^ 
djcied dic siory that amber was a kind of congealed seaToanii or per¬ 
haps even the sweai of ihe smu 

Now', as ev^eiyone knows who has been 10 the BaJtte^ tlmre js noi a 
great deal of sunshine there* And even on very hot days it would never 
oceur 10 anybody thai briglit sweat was pouring down the clieeks of 
the gzeat primal Juminaty m the sky, Tlib idea can o^lIy liave arisett 
tn mueh more southerly regions, where men liercely ha led ihe scorch- 
mg shafts of ihc sun and naively inferred from iheif nwn dripping 
sweat thai ihc hcavenly ligbt musi be sw^cating liket^ lse- 
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With djfise ideaa in his bead^ the short-le^cdT plump S^innaitJcm 
agctii of ait honourable Adriani; imp<jrt and export fiim may, 
long agOj Siave entered the work^iOp of a fkJier atid dealer Jir Cnmz 
or Kolbeig. Reverendy he weLghed En his liand die pieces of amber, 
wetghing a pound or more caeh^ whicfa. lus Pometimlan or East Pnis- 
sian opposhe numl)crs fetdicd fronj ;he barrd Sn tJie comer. And 
tnentally he quickly edeulamd wba[ wcat:h iliese norrhem barbanans 
possessed according lo ihe latesi; excliange ixues at AquiJda. Then he 
set his wmc cm tbe tabk and ^aiched delighiedly as the gruff, long- 
bearded seanJogs^ with ^hem he would have to do business niai daVi 
bpsed in to a State of felicicy* He hlmsetf wtll have drunk mead or 
fermenced, quickly-mto^tEearing mare*s niilk, or better still perExaps 
that bomiddal drink of femientcd honey wluch lias bome locallV;, 
since time immemorial, tlie naene 'hear-tmp' and right do^n to our 
own ciay has put niany a valimt toper on lus hack in ucxx ro no 
time. 

And then our Tiily ttuder, buming wiih curiosiiy to know where 
amber really came from, will liave staned io talk about the weating 
suti and liis supposition ihat this swecc-smelling golden stone could be 
noihing eUe ttian drops of bcavcniy sweat. Piiny passed on tbe story 
later as it must once have Leen told at ilte moutlis of the Persante in 
Kolbergj in Cranz, Rausdien or Pahnnrcken. 'Nikias*, he reports of 
an andent Greek scientis^^considifred amber to be a kind of juice from 
the sunbeams. In his opinion, ihcse sttuek the earth with greater force 
in tlie wesi and deposiied npon il a gteasy Titis Trvas tben rast 
up by the waves of the Ocean on the shores of Gennany/ 

Our Pometanufn and Eost Pmssi;ui hslieimen wiU havelistenejd with 
the greatest deligiit wben dielr southem business friend came to them 
WLtli sudi tales^ At last rhey Itad an explanarion for the origin of amber 
whidi, alritough they were perfectly well aware riiat il in no way 
corresponded ro chc facts, obviously seemed to sacisfy cKcse crazy 
soutbemers. We can see tliem beforc us, ihose great^ lieavy fjgures with 
their weailier-beatcn faers creased by a litousandl wTirikJeii, gnnning 
candidJy and nodding senten riously ts ihey coufirmed tbese notions 
thouglu up by rhe Grcck know-allsy and nxied off a pack of lies in 
tiieir support* So tnily were these Jiesaimed nt tlie mentaliry of ^scien- 
tific sptx:ia]iiits'^ that some nvo thousand years later a siaremrnl was 
issued from tbe siudy of one such, a German, to tlie effeet that *amber 
is waicr-foam, mixed wdili a great deaj of salt and compress^ whidv 
is dried by die air and tlie heai of the sun and attaJns an excepdonal 
hardncss\ Friedrich Samuel BoiJl, a member of the cansuit^riaJ coun 
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at in Prussu, had to Tvrhe a big book in 1767, liis Ai^mpz 

€U ti ^afLral Jfisiory oJ~Prui.siaji jjfrtÅcrj to pro ve tliat amb^ is a fossi* 
lized irce resin. 

Events followed the same ccurse wirh amber as tbey had Jn the caae 
o{ the oilier treasures of tJic soil; sale and flint- In ihe immediaLe 
vicinity of ihe source, ncxt door to rhe actual mine, was establishcd the 
manuliurturing industry, whtcli In tbis case produced flist and foremost 
ajnber beads. Of this too there fs no doenmentary evidence, no his- 
tcricaf proof- We Itave to eonfine ourseJves to interpretmg the Ands« 
And thesc finds ane so numerous and &o extensive as to ride out the 
assump rion tliat amher was cut ^d pol^icd 10 s^sfy thg demand 
’^'ithin the country of origjn on ly; eveiydimg pomrs to the probability 
that a brisk trade with tlw soutb began tlie end of the Stone 

Age. And since early Etruscan wares have been found in a few graves 
in eastem Germany, it muist be assumed titar the Etmscaas were the 
filial purcliascrs of the nonliem gold. Manifestly they too travel led the 
great amher route wfiich began tn Åqujlcia tn the provinoe of Udine 
and ended m Samland, that tnink mad along which imperial Rome 
kter drew Jt$ snpply of amber- 

From ihis must conciude that the European tnink roads by no 
means served a otie- way traflftc fitim north to soutlL From the south^ 
too, a dctise streatn of gooEb and travdiers was in motion by ihe end 
of the Stonc Age. It goes widiout saying that goods from the north, 
wheihcr amber or sak, were not paid for in moneVy but in kmd, tn 
other words, tbrough ihc mediinn of haner* In thisesiibangeof gooda^ 
ilit principal commodity supplied by the ^uth was ivory, wlildt tn 
andent times as'fashionable' in northem Europc and a^ grtatly 
sought after as amber in the souih. In many cases it may have beeii 
fossil ivorj', thar is to say, the tusks of mammoths or clephanis taken 
by tJic luckj^ finder from some ‘graveyard', onc of those mysterious 
placcs which diese colossal, intelligent beasts used to seek out wben 
they fek their end appioaclung- On die oiher hånd, the elephant 
stil] verj^ common in the Mtditerrancan zone in prehbiortc limes* 
In 500 Hecodotm reported tliai at dic time elephams wcic eagerly 
hunicd in the coasml districis of Morocco, and in the ninth century b*c. 
there Vrerc still nmny of tliese primev^al eneatures in Syria and Palestine. 
Tbe bulk of thtr numerous ivory implemcnts Mhicli were used in 
Europc from 2000 B.C: onwatds must, ilietefnrci have been made from 
ivoty acquired In the cliasc and not from fossil ivory tliat liad been 
found* U Ti^as a considerable fear of minspon 10 carrv this materijii 10 
nortlicm Europe and ScandmavuL 
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At ihe same lime u mus t be rememJjcred at least ivory and amber, 

and in a certain sense ako salt and fltm lools, wwe not mass, but tmuiy 
arrides, The great profit that was dcarly to be made on tbem nu3v be 
sopposed to have remlted, already in very earJy times, in a whole 
series oi grcat Lndividual jotimeys. But u ts haidly to be imagined 
thal long camvans of pact-animals now crossed the Alpine passe? Iwad 
lo nul, and ihore is lit ile itason to stippose that innumeiable bands of 
merchanis trekked along the highnnys that criss-crosscd ceniml and 
nonhem Europe, Tliis was lefl for Jatcr centufies, those whidi, with 
the disoovcry of gold, tnvenied tlie dealer. 

This tneaaureof vatue, this intematitmahy valid medium ofexchange, 
was cntirdy tmknown to die imcient wqrldL Hen« our I ong-uavdling 
merdianr ftom these early cenruries kncw no ofTice atid no countiiig- 
house, hc kncw no bill of exchange and no dieque, he knew ro agents 
and representatives, hc had to do everythtng himself. To begin with lie 
did not even know the wheel or the can, Eveiything lie Jwd to of&r, 
salt, ivoiy, stone tools and stone weapons, ^^■as immensely lieavy, Jt 
had to bc carried, eiiiter by slaves or by asses and horses. There »ere 
no roads tn our sensc. Now and again, tn pajticularly impassable areas, 
wc find Jog rcads consttuctcd by die peoplc of die district, so that the 
travcHing meidiant should not be frigbicned off, hm sliould eome to 
them as wdl. 


And be came, p-itient, iinfljnching. In lus right hånd hc bore liis 
naked sword, in his left his shield, Only the bntvest men, the most 
intrepid, ti te hest swordsmen and fighters, became tradens. Very often 
tråde was oonducted by 'dumb baner', as it still is in central Africa 
today and as so man y mydis and stories fro m prehistoric times describe 
it. Al the strangers' frotiticr, watched hy a myriad eyes though lie can 
sce and hear no one, the rmvellmg mercliatit lajs down hk goods. 
Thcy still lie there untouched die followtng tnoming. But beside them 
aie piied the thmgs w'liich the people of die district offer in letum for 
the stiange goods. If it seems to die mercliant sufficient, he packs it al( 
into the saddle-ba^ and poimiers of his beasts. If it is too litile, lie 
leaves it lying eiactly as it is. Perliaps the local people give more. If 
they do not, 1te pides up his goods again ond moves on. 

Then an idea oceurs to him. Is tr sensible to go on traveUing widt 
such 3 heivy load? Rivers run to right and lefr. Wliere there are rivers 
diere are men. Wliere there are mim there k lucralive tiade. Wouldn't 
il be hest to bury tlie major portton of hk stone axes, daggers, and 
ncedlcs here, in this district? Wouldn't ir bc better to braneb off to Icft 
and right with a iiglit pack, to show samples, take arders and only 
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deliver odcc tlie arder Itas been reoelvcdr And coutdn^i he «lso* lo ^pecd 
up business^ send out his serv^nt^ hb &st shive? 

Ttuc thlng:^ ct>uid Kave liappened iike thts !ias beeci ^gSiin and a^in 
dtsputedni But iigaiji and again cxteniiive hoar<b have been imeanbed^ 
whith GUI on ly i>c consmied as the depots and warehouses of Lravelling 
merthants. Tf rha* h so, if rtie quantiiies of similar axes, daggers, and 
wcdges, if the piks of forcign shtdts, die vast heaps of semi-prcdous 
stones such as neplirite, Jadehc^ cUororneUnlte, are to bc regardcd as 
siorchous«, as a kind of primirive forenuiner of brter-day forelgn^ 
agencks wd branches abroad, then we must gel used ro ilie idea thai 
vhc meichoni of ihe Stone Age had alteady kamt how to organiie his 
business. From liere to dic invention of the sample-case and the travel* 
Ibig salestnan h but 3 slion step. We shall Jiear niote about it in tbe ncst 
dispter^ 
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I T wos well ov€r a hundred ycars ago ihat a brilliani Sdea came Eo 
die Swe4i$h cJiemistf Berzetius^ as lu? s tood oT>e eveciing in front 
of his retorts* Mc had been cccupkd for nckily a dr!oadc on ihe 
chemistry of pLtnts^ and again and agaln he had observed thai cenain 
chemica] processcs were speeded up tn a manner ihai seemed almost 
magical in iis suddenness. Some unknown force or agent mmi be at 
uork* And as he pondered thU miracle ihe solution came to him: 
'Certain bodies,* he wrote tn lus notebook, *on coming inio contact 
with orhers, exercise such an influcnce on the latter iltat a clieniicd 


reaction lakes place^ comhinadons^ åte destmyed or new ones formed, 
wUliout ilui body whose piesencc causes ibe reaction taking the slight^ 
est part in iC 

This sounds like akliemy or witcharafti and Berzetius liimseif, die 
dhild of an enligluened^ rationalist coitury, did not pursue liis ideas 
escperltnentany* It sufheed him to have formubted a concept for this 
mysterious process and this magical substance. He colled tbc process 
catoJysis and the subsiancc ^'hose prcsencc hc.surmtscd a catalyst- 

Tbis is notliing newj it Kappened oocc befote, Wlicn our age of 
coal and metal began, some fotir dtousand years ago when bronze wis 
discoviered and.swept vJctoriously across Europe, vciy slmilar pheno- 
mena occtirretL Here too dic purely technological advance was most 


m cvtdence. At last matikind liad found a usable metal ihar was casy 
lo forgc and equally easy tocast, and on tlie oiljer hånd hard enoogh 
to saiisfy all rhe demands of life. liut diis Ts-as not the dedsive J^ictor. 
Wlien we see how a culuiraJ devclopnieni, which wa^ alieady exbteat 
in embryoj suddenly gained strengihi how pJjiJosophy and fine ara 
blo^mcdj how social and ccononiic life at once mvented fotrm veiy 
like otir own; how nåde and commette reached out across tlic sea and 
dnoiigh unknown^ wUd lands to fresh shoms; how tlie singk ego, ihe 
tndividual, rose up out of ibe anonymous mass, and with Itim bw and 
ju^ice began :o break free from emtom rooted in magkal obscurity— 
widtout the new metal pbying any titmi^ate causaf role tn it all—we 
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recognize a catalytjc ai dedcribcd and dcmunstiated chemically 

hy Beizelius ond OstwalcL 

Quite majiifestly^ Ti'ith bronze a royal era had cominenoed. First 
one by one and ttien in greatcr numbcrSy sword^ and braceletSj fibulas 
and sliidd brøswSi daggws aaid belt buckles made of a isonderful ncw 
metal had come front the sourh and the far West. They giramed litc 
copper^ whlch was aheady known* or llke the red gold the great kepr 
bidden in their coffers for feast days. VlTiai was copper, or even gold, 
against tilis new metal? Tliis was really the meia] of king^r Ijke gold irt 
its colour and its malleabiliiyj btti harder^ mudv mueh harder. It 
rendered sione wonhtess as a tool, and even copper tmplcments could 
now bc laid aside, A new age had dawned. 

Cerrainlyi bronze did noc emetge ovemight and suddenly byrst in 
upon tlic European culmral community. When people had once got to 
know the new metal, however, a rapid change took pkee^ which was 
as dearly marked En ihe spirimal and artistic spheres as in the techno- 
logical. Sudi 3 gloriom burgeoning commenced that one cannot escape 
the impir^^ion that time and evolution had only been waiting for the 
moment when tliey could finally unbuiden themselves of ^e*old 
impeditnents. Iron, which, in a practical tedmologic^l sense, has been 
of far greater importance to mankind, and which was alicady knowm 
at this nwe —the b^inningof the second millennium—but was too 
expensivc m be used for anything save ornaments, stipped Ln dmost 
unnoikedp Indced, h aJmost seema as ^hough tlie entry of iron inio dic 
hist ory of culttire put a noriceabJe brake on rhe armtic upsiuge le[ loose 
by bronze. From iron ploughs aie made^ from bronze the orowns of 
kings and ihe swords of hetoes. iron i$ the metal of a peasam, bronze 
of an arisrocratic epodi. Hence cverytlhng tliat originated in iliis cra 
acqiiired a noble, heroic micn. 


Z 

No one kndws where the classical nuicmre of to per cent tin and 90 per 
cent copper, of whirft bronze consisis, was first discovered. We may 
guess ihat it bappened in diose regions of ilie earth whkh were ridt 
in copper,. ihat attempis Itad been made since eady times sotneliow to 
liarden ihe soft rwl metal, and that tlie new alloy liad come about by 
clwncc in the process of casting copper. h muBt have been lifce this in 
England and Spam, the principal regions of European bronze produc- 
tlotip and aUo m dit centres of tlu? ancieni Indus culture, tlic famous 
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Mndusmar diics of iSrohenjo-daio and Hanpp^ 
began ro excavate tw^nty^ve years ago and wlueric bronze has bcen 
foiind dating from aboui tbe same period as in tbe West. Is ir tkOt 
nemarkable tliat the New World^ apart from Peru,, in spite of its pienti- 

of copper, nevcr succeeded in discoTiTOng bronze on its 
o^Ti account? Although tin h not very abimdant, lead, silver, or and- 
mony could Itave been used to liardcn die copperj as was -done at ftrsi 


in Hungary^ Babylonia, and 


Obviousiy, 'the time must be 


ripe* for it. In ihe New World* appatently, n never was. 


/. 7'JSi^ fl/* Tane^jus. IFSi/e GaJes^ raug/ily iCtft the jhe 

tÅe tnOilem CoÆi^f fitmJeJ Éy tÅe Pi&JiicimLs eomp-irti 
Tartessus^ Manacct not fixr from Me present Maiagaf, »mr an rarly 

Greei ealanial outpost, Jt was cannmed fy mnalled retods witÅ 

lartessuj and alofig de nut coast of Spain witA Iialy^ 


Tbus it w'as mainly in Europc that die- new tm and copper alloy 
long enjoyed ab^lute supre macy over otlier rnaietials. And ~m a 
perfeetly logical manner, during diese times of revolutlonary 
logrcaj innovation tliose regions in wbich bo dl tin and copper were 
lo be foimd capttired uikiversal tnteresL Tltese were Spaln and England, 

of paramount impomnoc 


werc 


and so it came about diat tlicse countrieii 
for tlie early hisiory of tlie Old World. 

To begin with, ihe supplies of oie En die Iberian 
manHesiIy sulSdent lo 'sadsfy the need tor bronze of 
Eufope* On the llio Tinto, copper and tin lie pretiy dose togeiber, so 
the centre of die early Spanlsli bronze indusity was probobly Jicre. To 
ihls TTiusL bc added die goldfietds of IlJpa and the thnving and abundant 
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silvcr-mines of Almem and Catida. They pUjned ilirir pan in deepen- 
ing die wcjrld^s intciest m \ht minend weajih of SpaifL 

Tbjs int&fest foiind its most visible expt^ion in thf rbe of the 
famotJ^ fabuloireljr wealthy city ot Tancssns, die ksdWous, sutfiil 
Tatshiih of thc BibJc, Wlierc Tancssus was acmally simaicd, whediw 
at the mouiL of ihc Guadaiquivir, In iht vidnity of prescni-day 
Sevillej or, as others havt ossumed, in die ndglibourhood of ilte buer 
Xeres de la Frontera, is an open quesiion« Wc know eipially little of 
die natlotiality or race of its founders and tnhabimnts, and die thesis 
ihat they can only have bceit Emiscans is by no mean:) unassaiiabk. 
nnally,. we do not Isnow when Tartessus was actually founded^ dioxigh 
it musi have been lo^'ards the end of the tlurd millennium, nor wlien h 


decIineiL And yet^ altliough so mucK is douhiiuJ, tudenown and unin- 
vcstigaiedj it is absolutely cerram diat Tanessns really existed. 

The completc ob$curity surrounding all the details of an indubitably 
great and immensely VrreaJthy pbee^ rehably artes led by Jewisli, 
Assyrian, and Greek evidence, haa kd to tlie belief diat Tartessus is 
Idenikal wth the my^terious Atbntis^ Tlus supposition cn^^es i 15 ei[is- 
rence to the Germon aichæoioglst, Adolf Schukeji, one of the greatest 
experts on the problem of Tartessiis* and ifiere can bc no doubt diat 
in his book on dic subject Ke has adduced many cogent argtiment^ tn 
support of his ihesb. As is well known, the legend of Atbntb is based 
on a report given by Plaio tn ihcr dialoguc Criiias. He States rhere tliat^ 
according to ancknt Egyptlan Lradition, nine thousaiid years ago a 
great Laland by in the Atlantic Ocean immcdbtcly west of tlic Straits 
of Gihraltar, ‘Wger tlian Ask and Libya togeiiter\ an isbnd ^^hosc 
kings nikd wnde areas of Africa and Europc. Wlicn the poteiuatcs of 
Atlantis set out to stibdue the rest of Europe as wcih the Greek army, 
under Adicntan leaderahlp, sutxessfuUy opposed tlienii And titen tikcgan 
the great climax of diis drnma^ ils sudden cliange to cubmity and 
destruction. ‘ But as earthqiiakes and fioods broke ouc^ tlie whole Grcek 
army in one cvil day and in one evlJ night sank inio rhe and ihe 
{slmid of AtLuiiis likiTwuse sank into the Ocean and was seen no more* 


And therefore die Ocean at diis place becamc unnavlgabk ond has 
remained unexplored, for the muddy shallows Icfi by ibe submerged 
bland made ir too diihcult ^ * / 


Slnce no otber reference to Adan ris lias been found in the whole of 
anciesit Iticraiiue, Pbitv s accaum Itas perpettuilly exetinscd the mluds 
of geogniphm and liistorians* To begin whli, many people belkved 
tliat this enormous isbnd was idcntical witli America and thai Pbio'a 
report rcbied to a very car[y% but bier forgojieti^ know^tetlge of the 
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New ^'orld. But ju$[ the mo$t seitsationa] part of the Attantu lejpenct, 
the sinking of the iilaiui "in one evil day and in onc evU night\ would 
m the erDund, becauac America still stands. Consequently the 
imasinative ainaieuts of geographic calamities hati tO feek for otltex 
hypotheses. And so they did. About sixty years for e^imple, it 
was assened that in carlv miUennia our moon Jutd broken loose from 
the earth and that this trusty fiiend of all lovers and all poets was really 
the iiland of Atlanus and properly bclonged not in the sfcy, but in its 
damp bed in the Atlantic Ocean. Conversely, support^s of glacial 
cosmogony In our own day have explained that ihc lit ile planet Luna, 
our moon, approached the earth and gtercised such a pull on the waters 
of the Ocean that Atlanris was subtnerged bencath il^r waves- 

But this and oiher catastrophes, which must have laken place during 
the eanh's mose recent past, sinoe otherwise Plato's aocount could not 
have been so clear, must be geologically demonstiaJbk and liave Icft 
soinc traces on the globe. Wjth this in view, a close examinaiion -was 
made of ihc Atlantic Ocean. In the castem part, tltat is to $ay^ where 
Atlantis is supposed to have lain, the ocean bed consists of an j 
feet'thick layer of so~called polare red clay, a deposii composed maiiily 
of ihe red sltells of dead anima] plankton. 5 ince ii is known iliat such 
a deposit tafces a tliousand years lo reach a tliickncss of three-tenths of 
an tnch, it follosra tliai jco million years would be needed to produce 
a sedkruint 11,500 icet thick, Unfonunaiely, theretbre, there is no place 
for Atlanils here. And likewise, there is no place hent for a moon thar 
rose up out of the Ocean. For samples drawn up from the bed of the 
Ocean show irrcfuiably an aliemadon of ptankion thai rcqulres cold 
water with plankton that only lives in warm water. In other wurds, 
tliese samples, which miiTor the comlng and goiiig of the ice ages, 
show iluu the sedlTDcnt strata liave been entiiely undjsnirbcd. They 
could not have remained undisturbed, however, if the tremendous 
lunar spring tides of gbdal cosmogony had really taken place during 
rite prehisioric pasc. The sediment strata would show lasting traces of 

disturbance. 


On rlie oihcr liand, tt was daimed in 1898, during repairs to one 
of the cabks ihat run across the Atlantic Ridgo—die submarine moun- 
tain range wluch runs from nonh to souih throu^ tlie Ocean berween 
Europe and the New World—liiat rock btought up ftora the sca-bed 
waa lava, a vokanic ejectum, whicli, by its stiuctuce, musi have Itar- 
dened not under waier, but in tlie air. If this is correct, then at some time 
in rlic far distani pasi single volcanic peaks of ilic Atlantic s submatinc 
mountain range must have ptoiected above the surfsoe and later sunk 
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ir agaijv, If this did itappcn, it mmx liave bccti dtiring thc tertiary 
period of momitain foltling$ on the eanh's cwsii at a tlmz wlien tlietie 
wcre as yet no htimans on ihe canh.. 

Tlie conflict of opmions over ilic position of Atlantis is of no further 
conccm to us here. Anyotte widifs to pursue the marter is referred 
10 Hogbomj Gattefosse and Bessmcrmy's bibliograpiiy of somc 
twenty-fivc thousand publications devoted to ihe subjecc- h is suffident 
for our purposes to know that for many loog centuries Tariessus 
enfoyed a position of manifest ly paramount impcmnce in die bronze 
productioTif and above alt in the bronze trade, of as^ening Eutope* 
At tlic outset it probably playcd a cnicial rdle in die immediate produc- 
tion proccss, as a smelring and manu&cttiring centre- Tlien from aboui 

when die nearby Spanish dn-rnincs bcgan to give outj tt 
developed its specifie importance i it became the metropolis of uorld 
tmde and tbe main focus of the Atlantic tralBc, 


3 

Ycs, of the Atlantic traflfkl For wiih thc invention of bronze more 
had entered ihc life of man - tlian merely a new raw macenab The 
Neoliduc Age, as vte have heard, already had ii$ tninitig concems and 
its centtes of industrial production. Nou*, under tlie assauh of bronze^ 
cv^erythtng developed with xmpeiuous. speed; the dealer appeared, 
money invenied^ and, closely linked to money, navigation on the 
high seas and long-disnuice trafTtc. 

Link is jfet of ihc beginnings of iliis devebpmeni, Bm t( 

seetns as tliougii Egypt^ Sumeria, and above all Grete saw the &rst 
Wholesale dealers operating over long distances. From aboiit looo to 
1400 H.C., in any case» Crete^ not Spajn« not Rome, not Greece, was 
ihfi leading sea pbwer In dtc Meditcrrancan. And if die presenoe of 
Spantsb silver can be demonstrated on Grete ilself around 1500 ii,c., 
and a Jiitle bter in Troy, tf a brisi: goods traffic exisied beeween the 
latter and Sicily, if Spanish bronze was used in Lgypi foutid 1000 a.c., 
tilis can only bc explained by the assumptton that ihe major sea power 
of tliese cenmries was also engaged in overseas ttading, 

Predsely bow this Gretan sea traffic evolved is not yci known. Tn 
its eatliest bcginnlngs, Itowever^ Mitioan Grete seems to have Leen 
just M hostile to the sca aa anotber island—Britain—n-as many miL 
iennia afier it. Ai b well known, Eiigland's sea iraJfic was originally 
carried on by the Hanseatlc League; only when the hard hånd of the 
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Virgin quren Elistabetlv had forced the English pcoplc oui onto ihe 
sca did die aid and repTesenmion of ihe Hanseaik Lea^e become more 
and more iinnccessary—un til the situation was oompleteSy tevtrsed, 
untU Biitaln alone ruled ihc waves and the desoendants of the Hansas 
could ihink themslves lucky if tliey too were allowed to sltow their 
flag on dte liig)i sea^, 

The early hiscorj of the Meditoranean appeais to have foUowed a 
rflther simibr pattem. To begin wiili, trafFic ^ ith Crete manifestly by 
in the Ilånds of Egypibn shipowners and Egyptian seamen, sailed 
under the Crecan flag. At the time of 
Thothmes m (1481-47 B.c,) a consider- 
able proportion of the Egvptian flect— 
rhe so-cilled Keftiu ships—were stiU set 
aside for the Ctete run. And yei, as we 
shall bear^ these Egypeian ships weie not 
intended for sea vopgcsai al!, but metely 
for river sailing, 

When the Hyksos, a race of Asiaric 
nomadSf whose interesf in water was con- 
flned to whedier it driniable or not, 
invaded Egyptaroimd i6SoB.c.,£gypuan 
power fdl into decline^ In the Mediterra- 
nean they gradtiallv ceded cheir placc to 
the Cretnns, flnally look complete 

Control of intcmaiiønal ttafhe* By the time that happened^ the com^ 
meixe and technology of the Cnetans were already adequate to the new 
tast. Tlie Cretan shipt ofwhich we possess orJy a few m«^e rcprescn- 
radons, was no longer rowed, but cniirely under saiL It has been sur- 
nmed thai the form of its rigging was copied frem Egypiian vessels. 
This is possibte, but it does not apply to die mueh more importam 
shape of ihc hull With its keel, ribs^ and planks It is deiiniiely the 
preduet of an Island in tbe open sea, not tkat of a country predomi- 
nantly concemed widi inland watersrays^ 

The whole seabome nåde amongst the Gredfc isbnds was in Cretan 
hånds from the outser, since ihc entirely cominencal Greek peasants 
and catUe-hreeders, who had immigrated from the north, could ^ to 
begln wttli^ make notliing of the sea. It lias been clåtmed that originally 
they did nol even have a w'onl for rhe cpnccpt *sea", but adopied one 
from tlie Carians, a pie-Indo-European pcopb. Long after they had 
taken 10 fislung and could row and sail, it still did not oceur to the 
Greeks 10 practise water sports, at tlie Olympic Games for instance^ 


6- Stal scenes wiiÅ o/ia&tt 
Cfftan. Ai^rogfyphicSm 
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SO alicn co ilicm had thc wattry element remainei And II is probaUy 
tnie that their dty population legarded fish as a very imappetking 
dish, to be eaten oo!y ai times, of estreme shortige. 

Vt'Tiai bncr process prepared the Creiam to assume thc dominion 
of dic scas for which they were desiined, we do not know. But tnevi^ 
tably this isknd^ with tts aJways inttactable population, did not for 
!ong fernain conrent to trartsport whaiever oil, wme, and corn hap- 
pcncd to be qn hånd in tlie Greek ports, and to exchaoge for 
bionie-^-are, ornaments, and pottery, Tlie Ctecans must c^jtainly, at 
an earljr period, Itave set soil for ihe open sca and landed upon dUiant 
shores. But tlien mere barrer proved inadcquaEe for long-dJstance 
ituemadonal oommcree* Ingors of Spauish silver, Englisb tin, nonh 
Cetman amber, and Afocan ivory edJed irresistibly for an independrnt 
standard of v^alue, a tinjversaliy valid meditim of paymenr, ib^caDed 
for money^ and a money %'hose currency and minr value ivere in accord- 

A ftill tbousand years after the times of whidi w are speaking, 
Aristodc summed up these consxderatiom in a few' pregnant phmses« 
* All ihe tbtngs wbjcb are exchanged^, be tauglir, *muåt be compatable 
to one another. This purpose is served by money, vvhicb in a certam 
rcspcct has become a mediaior. Money measures and compates^ it 
States whether and by how mueh the valne of one tbing cxreedsanother 
—for tnsiance, haw many pairs of shoesare equal in ’value to one house. 
It indicares ’whac relation the value of tlic woA of a mason bears to the 
work of 3 shoemaker, and bow numy pairs of sandals must be given 
for a house/ 

This wa$ said in about 550 B-C*, after money had abeady exisicd for 
a long timCi ic la caFcfuIly considered and cleverly expressed* But manyp 
matiy generations had duougbt it before the greai Greek philusopJter 
put jt inco v^onda. TJds formuktjon ert^fes u$ tO judge wliat an 
admixable intellectual aehievernent die int^enrion of such a medtum of 
payment I: prempposes an absolutely new economic atdiudc^ 
completdy difTercnt to thal of preceding cras. And these early times 
liad long since raten ihe logically rrecessary and inevi table second step, 
going far beyond Aristorlt. Though rhey niay at firsi have looked 
upon money as a mere standard of valiie, an auxiliary 10 tjade by 
baner, this auxiliaiy construction soon made itself Indepemfcnt in a 
manner (hat would greaiiy liaw »urpriseti iu inventors. Money^ at 
least in its stndJei units, which simultaneousfy served wéights, 
snuneUiately becnice a commodity in kself; ii bo^ame an inifroational 
commcreial ^'alue and, lite any oiher possession, vm subject to ihc 
nJrt oT ihc market, ilte Jati-s of stipply aiid demand. And when the 
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Atltenio;! arms maitufactxirer and bwyej', Lysias, in iilKitit 400 ©.c,, 
complaijicd; ‘OrJy by binh ane (hesc p^k dtizcns of our staie. By 
coiivictton tbcv consitkr any land tbeir fatheriand in which tbcy fiiui 
profil, because thcy do not regatd dieir counay, but posse^ions, as 
iluur talhariand \ he wouJd have Iwd to put back the hantb of (be 
world’s dock tor more than a thousand yeans, in order to Uve once more 

in die good otd days of iip- 

riglu probi^'and oonteniment 
vilh One’* plaoe in the world. 

Yct this trader, againsi 
tt'hom LjTiias so eioquently 
and so vamly invei^wd, was 
anyxhing but a dteapjack. He 
Tvas a roy^l inetchani tn a 
royal age, iie was one of the 
iirst great explorers and dis- 
coverers of tlie wide, wUd 
world* 

Wc scc this trader going 
tmiefoot onhis way, no longer 
exdusHely wiih beasts of gt>i£ Tkis ivaZf ilraw- 

den and ensbved béarers, lite * (circa sjSa B-C,) pom tht rovfiA 
his eaily prcdeæssors of the ^ ^ tculpwr at Tkeies m Tgypt 
Stotie Age. Covered waggons skovs a procision ioltmec of great 
have long ago conte inio use^ perfiettan, TAe right scaie helds a 
heavy, dumsy things with vetgAt tn ike thope of an 
enoimous disk-wlieeb, just ^At Uft goid tn^is- 

ttlfq ilte vehicles drawn by 

fotiT oxen with wbkh the Pulesata, the Piiilistines, invaded Egypt 
around iioo a.C. and which ihc sciibes and priests of the tempi« of 
Mfidinel Habu pomayed in their reliefs, Lumbering, infinitely slow, 
tlie trade caits }oU and sway over die rougb tracks. But beneath thdr 
leaiher lilis arc Iwapcd al 1 die treasurts of the eartii: bruii2e swords, 
digers, razors, ianee* and spear-heads, sewtng-needles, gjarment fihulas, 
hangics, and mirrors- And carefulJy guankd in lieavy casks uHih thick 
hoops rcstspecM ireasuies: Cretan os-heads, the Mollais' of the Broiute 

Age. 

Tbey were simulmneously weights and units of payment, both the 
amaiJ sUver pieces bearlng a stamped device, wbJeh were clearly a 
kind of small change, and the larger golden ox-heads, which are por- 
trajed on many Creian writing-tablets. Thisitkniitybetwcenmeasuw- 
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meni of weigiu and independa>t medium of paytnenr one of tht 
prerequisiies for tlie invention of the conccpt ^moneyV For all the 
Cretan medh of paymcni^ die small cliange of silver, tljc golden ox- 
heads, and die large coins—hcavy copper and bronze jngots wcigliing 
64 th.^ casi in ihe shape of an outspread ox-hide and stamped wtch the 
of the Creian Mint — were ambassadors of their king^ die gteai 

lord Minos m 


CreroTi tvrnlng-taiki wtih copper 
Ifors anJ 


p. Cnian \irritmg-iahki with 
in the shapc of Q?^-heads* 


cent palaoe of Cnossos on 
die island of Qeie, wlio had 
already gro^-n into a i 


diev 


ayth, 

were 


Thai is why 
accepted as a medium of 
exdiange as far as die Oitwi- 
mene (die area of die carth 
tbat known and con- 
sidered inhabitablc) ex- 
tcnde<L For behind die mene 
unli of weiglit stood die 
mydl of power^ 

Sincc die low melting 
point of bronze was soon 
iiniversally 

casdng very rapidly estab- 


^ ^ W 

lisliud iLseliV Htnoc dls^ 
coveries of foundrjes and 
cast imptements have heen 
frequeni. As a rule, the cmde 
bronze ihai poiu^d in from 


the South and wesi was 
Tvorked up in ih« country itseif. This ^ naiundly an activiry of 

»ceptionaJ importance, and the fearfut Hspcct for tlie smith evjnæd 
in most Indo-Europcan legends prohahly stems from ih is carly periotL 
When the Spanish tin deposits began to nui out, tlie tin-veins of 
Britiany and Nonnandy, and abeve al] the great tin-mincs on ihe Sdhy 
isles olT the coasT of Comwall, sieppcd 10 die fore* Tlie voyages made 
wth Spanish tin in ihe early Mediterranean -were notv rcplacttJ by mueh 
longer voyages with tin from Britain and Franoe. Of course, the Tar- 
Icssans did not themselves satl as far as Englaud. Tlicy ilicmselves 
probably travelJed only as far as Uxisome, the modem Ushani, wlicnce 
the funher fourney to the Britisk Isles was undcraken by Cvltic ships. 
Wc lave very Iittk detailed knowWge about all this. But it is certah! 
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that close cultuial relations exhteil bt'tween south-wesc Spain and 
Britain, such as could otily liave been possible if there was vcry cloae, 
brisk coimnerce bcrween theni. No dpubt, howeverj 4 fcw tsoUieti 
voyages to England were made by Spanbuds, jiist 3s Tattessans ttiay 
also Itave sailvd as far as thc shores ol tbe North Sea* Xlie ■ GreianSj 
who in any case sailcd through thc Stmtrs of Gibraltar on t h c if way co 
Tartessus» raay even ha ve got as far as England. We Itnow tliat lin was 
alread y expofted from tbe Brttish Isles at a time when stone implements 
were still In use liie«. It musi, dietcfore, have becn ottiaordina^y 
^leap^ tntich cheaper at all evenis tlian in TartfiSSuSj ivheie a irading 



profit of several hundred per cent was undoubtedly taken. And ii ta 
cniirely possible ihai thc Crecan iiade barons' uigc for gatn iras 
sufficiently great for them to have osked a voyage inio tlie ntysteoous 
and perilous nordi. At all evcntSt metal bars »n the Cretan ox-Inde 
sliape dating from ctrca 1700 6,0. Iiave been found at Falmouth in 
Ctim-wallf as ttrell as pieccs of jewellcry cxacdy similar 10 those found 
by Schliemann ai Troy, 

Tlicy may, ofcourse, liavc rcached England via Spain. Ncvcrtbdesa, 
it is very su^estive ihat thc Greek for tUi, cassitérosf is in all probability 
3 Celtic loan tivord. Ii is dtou^it 10 be derived from ihe dcscriptton 
given by the Celts to the British Isles. Casttutidtt^ ihey called thetn, 
‘die very distant islands*, and w might inter from rlie adoption and 
iransfontiaiion of this G;ltlc word a direct conneetton between the 
Cietan sphere of cultuie and tlie far nonh of Europc. 

Since thc nautieal and sbipbuilding capodties of ilie ancieni tvodd 
werc far ht^er dian is often supposed, it is cniiiely possible thai the 
Tarfcssaivs alreadv dtscovered thc Atlantic istands, or at leasi Madeira 
and thc Canaries. 'Hiis cannoi be proved. But these grou^e cd' Ulands 
so close to thc maintand canitQt have cscapcd the mueh-voyaged 
Tartessau scafarcfs. Peoplc accusiomed stncc days of old to cross the 
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Bay of Biscay, cinnor liave thouglit ^yi(ung of a run ajong ihe wesi 
African oomi^ and thenc is cvm* re^ioii to suppose from Later e^idencc 
ttai thi? Tancssans readied We$i Afriou In tliar case* tlicy mu5T have 
passed Madeiia on tlieir way^ Tliere is One tndicaiian Tatressus had 
akeady di$oovcred tbe coastut islands of die Adandc Ocean and tliat 
Creie and ihe Grecks Imd als<i leami of thom —vie shall i;tear kter dm 
Momtr ^peaki in the of the' Islcs of die Bieswd^—which may 

aho expbm the riddic oi ibe declhie, the stiddcn disappcorance widiout 
of Tartessus- 

When ihe Miiioan *tLalassocrac:y\ Ctete^ mastery of ihc seas^ 
broke up, its place was laken by die Phocnldans^ Tn the far west rliis 
la^k teJl to ihe lot of ihe migjity Phoenictan colony of Carthagej und 
vfhen the rich city felt strong enough^ it murched into soudiem'Spaiib 
Iis fint act was to torbid alJ but Punlc ships to pass tlirougli the Stifts 
on paJn of deadi. This lOok pbce in about 5 jo s.c, at a time, thit is 10 
say, when thenc a growing tcndency to ahandon broti^e for iron. 
At this lime Btiti$h tin no longer so mueh to liie fore thai tbe 
blockadc o( the Sttaits could have been instituted solely on irs account; 
ilic blockade meant renouiicmg the huge profits to he so effbntessly 
gatlieted trom the old centres of world trade in sotiEh-wesr Spain* If 
the Catthagtniaris prohibSred vesscis from salling pasi GibraJtar, 
dicreforc, it musi have been for orher reasons, TIvésc reasons can onlv 
havebeen die Arlanric: tslatids^ of whidi the Phæniaans Itad Jong known 
and whose prodnets ihey utgently letpiired for thegreat dye-works of 
Tyre and Sidon. On the Atlantic Islands was to be found a vegetablc 
dye which^ used in conjimctjon with tlitir own local dyes, enabled 
diem 10 give Phc^ician purpie fahrics that luminou? red famed 
throughoui ihe andent worid. To make <juite sure ihat Tartessus should 
not impede them in (his* the Phcenicians took the opporttiniry ofiened 
hy their conquest of Spam to "cradicaie^ ihe trouhlcsonie cjry% Aiul as 
Cardiage iJtTis thorough in everyrlimg ir did, H was panicutarly thorough 
Over ihis- Its soJdicfy indulged in u Irenzy of murder and urson until 
diere noihing tefi of Tartessus but loose mbble, so thar exeavadon 
hus been cjuite vinuble to bring die prosperous ciiy to hghi. "For a day 
of tie Loid shall come upon all tbc ships of Tarshish/ Isduh had pro- 
phesied in 700 ax.^ two hundred ycats before the dgwniall of Tartessus. 
Now iltis day had come. Tarshish vanished, and widi it all the lore of 
the great wesrern sea, Demons^ ecrie datkness, mudfiats, i ni mense ficida 
ot seaweed from whldi no ship could free iiseU'i horrible monsters and 
a ghasily death uviiiing the seafarer who vvnmrcd beyond Gibmltar 
1 X 115 a]l tite Phcenicians allowed to bc gtimpsed- Tlicy were believerL 
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Ar.ii so competitlon was firtall y ^Uitnnaiecl. Two tliDUSSitd yeais {oier^ 
wJicn ihc Pomigucse felt tlieir wy cauiiously along Africa lowards 
the $ouih, these old wives* tales were still current, anti Henry tbc 
Nat-igator, the jrea! Uiscoverer of the sea route tO India, Liter haagtcat 
difTicult}' all his Hfe long in peisuariing tlie capiains of the Portuguese 
Tiavy, which he liad oeated, to sail into that imcanny «a. 

This is vexy remarkable. One would have ihought thai the broken 
coast of liie Iberian Peninsub, wiih iis many promoniories tunnmg 
out in to the was perfbetly calculated auto madcally to produce 
saibrs, as tbough by a law of naiiue. Of coutsc, tliere were aiways 
ftshermen in Spain, even at the time of the Catthagijiian wxupation, 
hut tlie mare alium, the lugh, open sea, wliich the Tartessans had 
satled for a ihousand yeara, right across the Bay of Biscay and often as 
far as the Briitsli tsles, suhsequently passed entirdy from memory. 
Il .was the Romans who la ter lahodously tedisco vered the otd rotttes of 
seaborce comnicrce. Yct these had once run Uke ihick arteries thnni^ 
ihfl Mediterranean, con verged m the lieartland of Spain, and stretdted 
up into tlie lår norih: thronged wjth cargo ships cattying tin and gold, 
sailed reguIarSy by ihousands of scafarers, for many centuiies tlw 
objecE of all the longings of the human hearr and ihe theme of yaid- 
long oaths in all the languages of tlte world of that. day. 

The voyage to England via Tartessus made by the tarly Meditct’ 
tancan pcoples ^i'as actually blocked by tlie Carthaglnians, To ihis 
was added, of course, tlie faet thai by now tin did not play nearly such 
an importatn tole as ii liad done Ave hundred or a thousand ycars 
previously. But insiead of tin, vliich ^'as not requtrcd in the smelting 
of iron or in the piepaiation of sted, Irish gold was ealUng. To slip 
the rartlia^inian barricr, a land rouie was now explored that led abng 
the Rlnnve and ihe Loire, or the Ritone and the Seine, to tlte north. 
Early liisturical Burdisala, the modem Bordeaux at the mouih of the 
Garonne, was ceminly drawn into this overbiid tiaJBc. But nauttallys 
tliose who used this route had as mudi reason lo keep their discov'edes 
lo tlicmidves, for lear of the Cartbagtnians, as tlie Carthaginians liad 
to eamotiflagc their own comnuinicatlons. Consetjuenily, hcyond the 
faer that both parties paid repeated visits (O ihe Anglo-Irish pamdlse 
of gold and tin, it luts so far faeen hnpossibk' to ascenain any details ot 
tilig Gallic backdotir road to ihcse metals. How far the sectecy ot' die 
rival economic gtoups, ihe south European group led by tlic Romans 
and die nOrth African under tbc pattonage of die Carduiginuuis, went 
and bow iniemational economic espionagc floorisJicd, can bc gat bered 
from an account given by the Roman ehroiiicicr, Sirabo, wlio men* 
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I ions amongst other thinga tfia i a Gxrthi^inian captain nin Tut sliEp 
aground to prevent the Roman trade vessel fbllowing kim ftom leam* 
ing hh destination. 


These 


are 




all highly capitolistic, and at the same time 
mdonaJistic^ attitudes. And stnce they cannot ha\'e aiisen ovcmi 
Uiete is reason to suppen that the Neoltthic Age also liad a hånd hi 
ilteir devciopment. These impdses only came fully to light in the 
Bronze Age, howe ver; the new meiai seems to have act ed liie a catalyat, 
occelciating the stowly simmértng process of evolution as tliou^ by 
magic. 


Of coursc, even in the ancieni world, the enirepteneur coutd not 
do everyihing himself. Just as he engaged seamen and captatns for 

his ships, oliTioiigli lo begin wftli lic frctjuently went on voj-ages 

himseif, so lie must cenamly also ha« employed assistants in tvis 

overseas tråde. Even the oeajparion ofcommercial rcpiesentaij ve seems 

to liavc gtown up at an early stage, accompanied, as tvas logical, by 

purchase on order. Nothing could be more naturtil. Tlic distanaå 

between production centre and purciiaser were great, the roads bad, 

ilte rist of taking \^uablc t^Tires round the country in vain consido 

abk- Ir was prefeiable to esiablisli branches and depots and send out 

ooe’s representatives Tvith cases of samples,, to tender the commodities 

and take orders. One sudi Bronze Age sample case waa found some 

decades ago in the Pomeranian peat bog of Koppenow near Lauenburg. 

It s^■a3 a solid v^oodrn bot^ ^ indres in lengih, containing in spedally 

holJoTved compannum cs various types of ase, swotd blades, omamenial 

pendants, but tons, garment pires, etc., and perltaps imended to give 

the custonier an idea of the mcnJianfs wares, so thai lic could plaee 
]u& ordiir. 

It is not ahsolutcly oertain whedier this wooden btrt from Kop- 
peno^- is ffially the sample case of a travelling mereliant, Virdiow, who 
had alrtady rejiectL'd the Icc Age Avc'paintings in Spain as irnpossible, 
alfio vigorously opposed the supposition Uiat tlic Koppenow find 
might be a sample case. Bur m view of tJje generally '^capitalbt' ectino- 
mic trend of tlic Bronze Age and the faet iliat tlte logiH;:al counterpan 
... .1 1 ^ whtch the orders of a 
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whole distiict wtrre occeuied, lias fretjuenrly been unearlhtd, the jdca 
seems welUfnunded. \T1wn we ihink of ihe grcai leitgih of time 


retjuired to traverse the European mcnaritlic highroad 
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di3n[ had to travel back lo the producijon oeriLies and fecch the goods 
ordercd from ihere — ir scems only namral tiiat he siiould have ftcittcTed 
^ecirtt stores ahoui the^oimirysidcy from which to satUfy his customeR^ 
Tcquiremenis. Such Bronze Age storage dqjcts, often witft very con- 
siderable SLOcks of goods, have beeti unearibed fit some numbers. 
Tlius, for msiancc^ a depot was dtscoveted in rSfio near Homburg* 
vor-der-H5ke widi seveial hundred lance-iieadsj sicldef!, liairplm^ 
gamient iibutas^ tings, etc,—ccnainly the contents of a veritable Bronze 
Age emporium* Similar storehouses have been found by Lake Con¬ 
stance, m Switzcrlandp ih Skeden and in England.. Of coursej it may 
be objected that diese are all mere caehes and their contents vtduables; 
tbat were bidden and then forgptten. On the od^ei hånd, diere f$ no 
realty cogent argument wby the othervrise so capitalistjcally oiganizcd 
Bronze Age diould /rør have had the obvioiis idea cf the ccmmercial 
depot and die tmvelLmg salesman« We must dierefoie itøEUiiLe tbat all 
thiscxisted long before the Christian era« 

Tl)e cross-couniry routes of early Europe, as was the case during 
the conquesi of Nortb America, must liave riin slong the rivers, whlch 
v^ere naturally more pleasant to travel tlian tbe naiTow, almost un^ 
cicared tracks duoug^ forests and marslies. The latter will oidy have 
been uijcd to traveise swamps, as for example on eIic piank. road tlirough 

Fcdctsccmoos tti south WDnemberg, to pass round rapids and torrents, 

cr TO cross die t^Titersbeds berween two river systems« 

At ^uch places roads were secured and differences of level ovcrcome 
by methods whicb are surprising m their technicat accompUsbmentr 
for instance, by tunnels, whicb wene calculaied and built widt great 
prccision as early as the third miUermiuTii B.c. In additioiv therc was 
lackle for lifting ships overland, steps cut in the exisimg waiershcd wjth 
rollers over whicb vessels were laised or towered by a complicated 
system of blocks and pullc^'s^ One of these Land -portage installations 
was siniaicd on Istlurujs of Corindi, just ahout where die Corinth 
can^F runs loday« ^fliis mecdianism, the so-eaJled Jinikoi or ^puli«^ 
through^, can still be cleaily distinguishecL Possibly h served as a 
prototype for anutlier, eqiially famaus, constmction on the passes m 
the Nanos mountains in ^-hiU is now Yugoslavia, througli i^liich die old 
Samland-Adriaiic road ran« We know diat this mink roure onivattained 
its Lme imporiance in tlie rime of die Roman Empire« But ir was 
certaiidy discovered a greai deal earlier, as b at tested by iht Etruscan 
obiccts found in ^ many graves in Gentian buria] grouiids. to any 
case, ti may be presumed wirh cenainty ihat on t his grear internat iona! 
road compllcaied tcchnical arrangements "were made, at a very early 
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pmotf, with ilic aim of prolotiging to die Umii the waterw'ay afong ihc 
south-eastctn tivers of tlie Alps—a niethod of transporting goods 
doubly convenieni In this mountainous rcgioti. 

Anodicr land-pomge installation in use very early on ran ri^t 
across the isthmus of Sdiles-srig and consrituted a son of 'Nortli Sea- 
Balitc Canal on rollers’ linJdng ilie tu-o seas. We ate very well infamied 
conceming this anihcial connecting road, because ii itmained in use 
tditil wel! into ihe twelfdi century a.d. Even at the heiglii of the Middle 
Ages there was great reluctance to risk sbips on the daiigerous ro ute 
tlirough the Skagerrak and Kattegat from the North Sea to the Baltic, 
Instead tliey sailed up tlie Eider and along its iriLutary, die Treene, 
into the region of contemporary Hollingstedt. Hete there were great 
marts; we bnow &oin tradidon thai the English possessed market 
rights in iliis distriet, bm no doubt the Dutch, the mciclianLs of the 
Lowerand ihc Upper fthine, and perhaps trven traders from MarsciUes, 
also liad warehouses and hranch establishments at Hoilingstedt. From 
HoUingstedt, a solid road led to Sddesw'ig, tlie weaJthy old Sliesihorp 
on the Scldej, on whicU passengers and cargoes reached the Baltic in 
a few bours. 

For nearly a thousand years and perhaps longer, a siream of traveS- 
leis laden wlth all the ptecious ihings of the cartli flowed through here 
from wcsi to east and from die Bahic to the Kordi Sea. Stt^dtsh 
merdianrs from Btrca, the mercantile metropolis ofSeandinavia stand- 
ing or an island in Lake Malar, tall, wrapp^ in cc^tly ganrtents trim- 
med with fur, generous and liberal. Short-1 egged Sbvs from Trvtso, 
now called Elbing, with heavy loads of amber, with Samiatian and 
Ponijc embroidedes and laces. Brown-skinned Arabs, loumcying from 
distant Spain as iraders and envoys to the Icings of the Danes, with 
CO Ion fful turbans over wide, swinging bumouses, spatkUng and Bash- 
ing willi getns. Flcmish merchants with giganric packs of woollcn cloths 
and frciae goods; dealers in eanhen^’are from the Lower Rhine with 
poitery jars, pots, and bowb; aiimakers and ropemaktrs from Cologne, 
delivering hawsers of waJrus skin and smelling ofblubber oil, From 
Marseilk's came spices and aromatks. Tlie elegant, volatile men 
accompanj'itig these wares smelt just as sweet as tlieir bales and pack* 
ages. The casks of wine that rumbled along tiic road on lieavy caits 
came from the fertile plains aiound Worms and Speyer. 

Not far from ilijs motley and glittering ilirong, ships could be seen 
gliding up hiil and down thic; up tlie h&t sieep incllne to the ridge of 
the waietslied, on a kind of sledge so constructed tliat ti« vessel sliding 
dow'n dragged thai wliicb wus raounting the opposite slopc ond n-as 
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tke ^ainc timt bmkcd by die hu€t. Bcfonf and behind ihem by the 
roller^ so set thiit they roo! ved in spiie of the Iramense weights resdng 
ori thcjTtp whoie beariings^ srnotilderisg from the frietton, had perpetu-* 
ally lo bc smeared and tar m render thém iioilieni. To the 

tighi and ieft of the rollet nintv'^y plodded teams of oxen^ slaven 
tugged ac the lOpeS;, the long wliJps cf ebe overseers whisded acro^s 
bent bocks, and rumbliogt rattlmg^ grooning and gmdng^ the ships 
wiih diislr talU masis, shivering shroueb, and creaking ribs {erked 
slowly towards ihe irarer. Of course, all those femmej^g along ihe 
road had long ago heard of dus miracle of lechnobgy* NonethelesSp 
now that Lhev" it, it took their breaih awav, 

<r ^ w 

Sliesthorp it^, ilie foremnner of ibe equally wcaltby Haiiliabu, 
^^13 from AJ>. 800 on^^ards tiie main seat of all ihe morchimts of ihe 
Biiltic, just as, a tbousand yeats later^ London was the fim dty of the 
Nortb Sea and of worid commeroe, Smee days of old tbe tråde bi^- 
roads going up jutland and across ilic bland bridges to 

Scandina^'ia had met at SbesdiOTp the roads that ran along the soinhem 
litrora! of the BaltJc- Since days ofold iramense wealth had aceumubted 
tbere. Since aj>- Soo too the Danish kings sat 31 Sliestborp, and to the 
ft^eakh of the merchants, tlieir iuxury, theif supenibundance of fcasis 
and revebj \tas added the noble lustre of the courti a bnlliant pictuie, 
someot whose fairy-talc radlance may have bccii ttansferred on to the 
legendaty' city of Vineta 'wlikh^ as tcx:al story has it^ sank tnto the 
of the Ihiltic many Inng ages ago. 

The TiiDiintain foldlngs of EuropCT already so wom down in compari- 
son wtih the wlld Astatk mountainSj do not appear^ on the wholc^ to 
liave ejcerdsed such an inliibiiing effeet on tmvcl as mighi have btren 
cxpcctcd. In the friird mihennJum ibe Brenner was aheady freqi.tently 
traversed; this was the lowest of ah the Alpine passes, but the Great 
and Small Sl Bernard^ Mont Gtnéyte^ Ment Cenis^ etc., all liad their 
importance, The main nonh-souih conncciion from ihe amber Tands 
to Italy ran fint alotig the Elbct the Mofchtu and tite Inn, and then, afrer 
Crossing the Brenner Pass, iinked up with the Eisack-Adige system; 
tlie latter, hcr»'e\er, on account of ils torrents^ served more as a signpost 
than as a road« 

At rigju-an^es 10 thb nonh-south connection by an irnmenscly 
old zoute, probably in use durtng die Ice Age, 'v^ hich no doubt followed 
the Danube and which led to the Black This east-^'Cst tiade road 
aequired its maximum importance iritlt die begirtning of the Copper 
Age, stnce it Iinked ihe copper deposits and the laler bronæ indusny 
of Hungary with die purchasers in soudi Germany^'lEaly; and Swiiier« 

c* 
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land, 3 A ^vc]l Jis %'iih tliosc in Rusiia. Ven' latge (inds niade alopg tilis 
route, tiiih excepiionalty rich golden ornaments and utensiU, mtest a 

liigb level of economic dcvclopmcnT Tn this region, ttie pmeonditiun 
for svliich utis die emniordkiatil).' tertUe plains tound the X)aikiilie 
estuaiy. Dut ahhough this east-we 4 i road bct^een tlic mndms of tho 
nordi ond the tlirusiing tongues of the Alpine glactem Itad bcen in use 
for diousands of years, the coursc of the Danube rentained unknown 
until v'ciy mueh lam. Probahty tlie commeicial dims 'k’T tfa an interest m 
this road kept their knowledge to themsdves and suirounded tlie 
repom of thetr agents witli a$ mudi sectecy as Tartessans and Car- 
tfa^gtnians faad once exercised conceming tfaeir trade toutes. This is 
the only exptamtion for tlic wlld stories rctaied aboitt dte Danute in 
very carly antiquiiy. U was said to be gitarded by huge stvarms uf 
becsj the Alps and the Catpathians, wliich lind been obscurely faeard 
of and were tliougiit to bc moumajn stteaius, 'wetc iis tribumries; its 
soutte lay in Spatn; and m addition to tes estuary b rlie Black Sea it 
Itad onoiiier mntung tnio die Adrtaiic. Tltese, in a sliginiy different 
form, are ihc same ftighlcning and confustng fables as the Tartessans 
and the CartfaagO'Pfaoiindans told of the Atlantic. And faere, as diere, 
the obfect of ihesc hury tales was to throw sand in tlie cyes of com- 
mercial compedtors. 

When the Romans, Ave hundred yeats later, began to take an Tniereat 
in Britain, exaetly the same thing lappened. Agatn the vildest nitnours 
wete circulated. And vhen die Romans refused tu bc Iri^ucncd o IT, 
iheir competitors feigned ignorance. Even vhen Cæsai n'as on the very 
point of Crossing to England, tie could giean no information from the 
Gaulish Ashermen and merctianis. I t is not difHciilt to imaginc liow the 
Gihic sea-dogs musi have grinned invardly vlicn die almigluy 
Roman general witfa bis elegant, elever intelligence officers asked tfaem 
the tnost fantostic questiom about a country tbat by.a s tone’« dirow 
across die sea. 


If wc reganj the Danube route as tlie absdssa of die system of 
co-ordtnate axes made up by the tråde routes of Europe, dicn tlte 
Adrbiic-Samland contieciion ts the easterly, and the I^one-Rhuie 
padl die w'esietly, ordinaie. Of coursc, tmiHc up the Rhone only 
bccamc reaUy brisk with the foundiog of the Gieek colony of Massilia, 
the present-day blutseilles, around doo B.c. But die Rhone was alviniys 
an imponant componeni in the west European network of trade loads. 
At One time it was part of the Irlsh-Brittsh gold and tin route ninning 
towaids dtc notth and north-west; at the same time, however, it 
formed a usefttl sigtipost for traffic w iili die nortJt-easi, die nch lands 
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on the Rhine and the Main^ and tlie far-off lairdber lands shrouded in 
tlie iiaze of djatance, 

Wlieiher ihc great merchants of MåasilU tia velled thither theinsdve^ 
is quesuonabltf, The nortJi, ^-ith tts mnldmde of forests and swamps, 
was ati eerie pbce to the men of thc Mcditerranean. But ihe asntte 
Greet traclers eertainly came as far as Ascilnirgiiim,. the Tcuioriic 
Esclienbuigj tltai by in the region of present-day Diikburg and tvan 
tlie main oetJtre for commerte wiih tlie amber lands. 'Hiis can bc de^ 
duced from a picce of informarion given by Taettus in his Gerrnama* 
He States there tliat Odysseiis is sometimes said to have drifted* in the 
ccursc of his wanderingS} into tlte North Sca and to have tvoched 
Asdbutgium^" Whicli lies on the banks of iJie Rliinc^ is still irthabJred;^ 
and is said to have been founded by Odysseus^.. Rome^ thetefore^ 
deemect die rnanifestly celebrated and prosperotis great port to be a 
Greek colony. It rtuy at léast hare been a MaasiUDt colonVi. and this 
woiild make it prcbable fhai isolated joumeys to die nonh wen? 
undenaken bel'ore the time ot PjTheas, the great commerrfa] expert and 
géographcr from Marseilles^ of wiiom wc shall have more to say 
praséntly^ Since amber cannot, for gcological reasons^ Itaw been 
found in any tjuantitics on the Islands of the Rhirtt csttiaiyj the ^gold 
of die sea* must ha\'e come from tlic jutland and Baltic shores^ 
Nodung coidd be more natura] than for an enterprising Grcck inhobi- 
tant of Eschenbutg co go there himself We do not know what toute 
he followed to g?et therv, Ptobably^ hoxveveri, he would liave travtlled 
vta Soes; and Paderbom to Porta Westfalica, crossed die Weser near 
Nicnbuig and, via Verden on tlie Al ler and Stade near Hamburg, liave 
reached an oid Bronze Age trade road diat led into the area of the 
present estuary cf the ELider« But diere is no record of any of the 
illustiious gendemen of Asciburgium ever liaving ncaclied the Norih 
and since Pydteaå was déarly comniisSiToned later on lo carry out 
an investigiition of the amber lands^ we must fear thiu our Mr« Andro- 
poulos^ or whatever the Escheciburg merchant^s name rever 
attåined his goal* 

Egyptians and Hittiies boarded iheir ships and sold their glass 
beads, their utensils and bronze (Igures in Grete* Cretan metdiantmen 
canied the goods to Aquilcbi, ihe main port for the trade with che far 
nordi-casL With two-Vr'hecled cam and drauglit aninutls—tn tlie 
mountains widi bea^ts of burden’—dié caravans wotind their way to 
die Senimering. Here traders from the Balkons, who had erossed the 
passes over die Nanos mDiintains, moy have joined the great convoy* 
Now it passed thiougli the Moravian Gate and, nmldiig usc of the 
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Oder or tlie Yistukt readifid Truw> to rhe north oTprefent-day Elbing^ 
rhe Hdi mart for (he trade n'itb Samland and the endkss rraitts of forest 
In thc farthesi nonh^ No doubi the Eiruscans, who wcre (»nvvyitig 
bronze from Tuscany to tbe nonb, hoDcled dieir goods over to tJte 
cara^tui leader, wlu> kncw bJs itay aboux no^h-east Europe, at some 
point at wute. And only during tbc centurics roiind dic tum of the 
ages, 'when jn Rome, as Pltny remarked tcgrcTixjUy, amber was srj dcar 
tbat ‘ tiic smallest figur« mad« from tt costs more tban a bviiig man *— 
and that was aboui £io to in our currcncy—only ihen did this 
t,a<» mile long road aitain Its true tmpommix. But 4 tbousand yeais 
befor« dus tlte ridt, thc princes and lords, hid iheir dead wives, tbeir 
ministers, and dieir falthful servanis 10 rest tn graves fiJled 'wiili 
Egypiian valuables and shlning amber beads along tb« whole Icngth of 
tUb road—an indication ofits grtat 4 nti{{uity. 

Of course, not only sali, bronze, and amber ^'ere tntded and irans'^ 
purted along tlic great old roads. Costly furs, panlcuhrly valuable 
types of leaiber, and 01 lier luxury coitunodities must have phj'cd ilien 
the same xole as in bter millcnnLi. Tbis was especldly evident on our 
north-eastem road after 700 b>c<, when the colonles founded bj' tb« 
Grevks on tiie Black Sea littoral had overcome thrir iniital dlificulties. 
As in all young coicnites, money musi liave been mad« Item at a tm- 
mendous rate and spent equally fast. And $0 a demand for luxury 
articles arose wHirii seemed to contcmporarics unpamllctcd and a 
symptom of metrerne der^ene«. TItc pon of Olbia on die Dnieper 
estuary was ou islanding for tbc immiiasunible weakli tt acquired. 
Under tlie inllucnce of this port the Samland-Adriatic coute developed 
a bmneb to tbe south-east uhicb, utiHzing tb« Vbeuh-Dnieper system, 
led straight to the Black Sea. Now, Olbh was founded by Nliletuit, thc 
mcrcantile city of Asb Minor, and stnee early times }pd iiad a shatt in 
tlic widcspircad trafik: xi'iih south Asb; ar thc same tiine, however, many 
of til« oomtniuucations running into th« imerior of Russia terminated 

at Olbia itstlf. Commemblly, sucb an tmportoni phc« n-as naturally 
uf du; grcttiesi inicrest, and we may presume thai iluf wonderful gold 
treasuic^tFOve unearthed ji Ebcrstralde shortly befom the first World 
WW, wbose beavy golden bnuxlcts, diadems, ncckiaccs, and drinking 
bowb am of si;niib Europcan-Gieek origin, has some connection with 
the * Paris' of ibe Blade Sea, Olbia. Most of wliat stnaincd into Europe 
along ihb eostem route must have mculdercd away; silks, carpets, 
precious srones, incense and tbc tikc. Otiter tbings have boen picsecvcd 
in the eariht coins, potteiy, weapotis and so on. And since ihe sc\imtb 
centuty, these fiiicls luive Leen so iiuincrous in Uie N^stula region that 
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Vire can tell from thein wlmt a ^boom* thJs dtattici ntUKt have entoyed. 

Our account may have ^ wn the impnession that oetvtraJ and tiorthem 
Europc liad rtothing wiik which to answer the wealih of metaJs in the 
souih save amber and furs, as ihough they gave mucli Im titan tiiey 
rcceived- Tilis is true enough of ilieearly Bronac Age' ft ts true tbat it 
has recently been assened iliai the nonlicm ore moimtalns started veiy 
early to prtiduce btense, indced thai the ebssieaj proportion of lin to 
copper wja aciuaJly dtscovered liere. But h Joois as thougb, fo begin 
with, Spanish and Tiiscan bronies mled tlie marker unchallcnged. TliU 

is very significant. For 
during this period the ntan u- 
faciure of bronae in boih 
Spain and Italy in the 
bands of that mysierious 
peoplc, the Erruicans, wbo 
bad manifesily long been 
aequalnted widi tbis new 
metaJ. We know a good dcal 
about this remarkable nation, 
whicli mnsi liave emigrated 
from Asta Minor, Bur our 

knowiedge t$ Itke a fumbled 
and, hl additJon, not quiie complerc jigsaw puzzlc. For altliough many 

definite pkccs of knowlcdge are available, we simply cannot ht the 
numerous smai] pieces of ihis culturo-historical puzzlc logcther in sucli 
a man ner thai tbey form a complete piemre. 

An immense quaniity of most bcautiful fmds have, in any case, 
been made tn Eiruscsm Italy tjcrttecn the Amo and tlte Tiberi urns, 
vases, sw’ords, ornaments of gold, silver, ivory and amber, as trell as 
many paintings in old huHiil cliambers, and numerous statues of men 
and onimols, alJ of them evinetng a high and very imprcssive feeling for 
form. Tlie pierure of their neigM>ours dravm by ihe Romans, liowever, 
prcsenis this anisric, undoubiedly highly gifted, people in a totally 
diffcfetu liglit. The Eiruscans, they sajd, vretc very tvealtliy, very 
capablc in commcrcc and seafaring, mudi addicted to good living. But 
they werc enus matcrlaliats, uiterly devoted jo the things of ihis world. 
and so cntirely devoid of morais that they did not slirink from per- 
formiivg the sexuaJ act in public. Tlieir women ivere mere ohjects, 
bclongmg tn common to all procreaiivc men. Tiis may be an exaggera- 
lion. But it is a faet that the phallus n-as regarded by tJie Etruscans »idi 
religious veneration, and ihiu images of ii weie ivotsliipped to the 
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^ompommcni of orgb^dc debaitches. h is sho a faet diat die whole 
ofEmiscaa an^ despue ihc high level of its fonna! qualidcs^ cjdiibits 
many gros$ly maierialisiic featuren, 

Nodiing, ihetefore^ Als together in this bliured mosak. It h oertiiijif 
however, thai rhe Etruscans emjgiated.fram Aiia Minor, perhaps $£t 
m motion by the greai tide of nations that swept up against tlie Medher- 
ninean from Asb at the begmning of tlie second millennitini B.c. Ir Js 
oertain dut 'when this Itappened tiiey had a thorough mastery of 
mining, bronze-manufactunej metal-cEksiing, and ihe arr of die smldi.^ 
It is certdin tha; after dieir expulsion from Asb Mtnot they trted to 
gain a foothold in Egjpt- Egyptian records refcf to them as the 
Tunisca. But the Pharaohs ’wenr too powcrfulj ihey fturig badi ihe 
strangers. So they tumed to die west and sailed round Malta and Sid ly 
to Italyj, where part of dicm settled. Tlie rest scem to have sailed on 
via S.Lrdm]a and the Balearics till diey neached Spain, where Tancsstis, 
the anden E mercantJle diy on the Guadalqulvlr^ rwe to the full hdght 
of its wealdt and power througJi thb influx of new biood* 

in any case, for a long time a tremendous strsam of broii2ie flowed 
through Europe from T^csstis and also from Tuscany, die andent 
Tuscb, that hj the land of lijc Tuscans or Emiscans, iaiet called 
Etruria. \Vhen in cxVea 700 a-C-, afiet dve hundred years of riithtess 
expIoiTation* ihe Etruscan copper deposlts began to give out, iheir 
nonhem neig}ibours Flad id set to and e;qpand the jr o^m brom^ 
Industries* This liappened in particular in Scandinavb} and soon splen¬ 
did north European bronze goods—Lmplcments^ omamentSY and 
weapons—were making tlieir way down to Southern Europe and 
Egypn Tircy have been uncarthed at Myoenæ and also oti the Nile* 
and the Egyptian chambeiLuns^ love of ordcr and predsion ha$ c ven 
suppLied U5 with an exaci date for a Eew verj’ caily picixs; tlio Piiaraoh^s 
sign of ownership has been hammered into three Nordic bronste swords 
from die srate treasury of Setekhy II* towords ihe end of dur ihineenlh 
cemury a.c 

Ocean trathe at diat time was mainly carried on by the Pheenidans* 
the Semide people on the eastern littoral of dic McditcfraiKan* whicb 
took ilic ploce of Ctete after the Utter^s dedine* Coastal rrafEc^ how- 
ever^ ond to begin wirh ihe Spån bh nm, remained for a long time in 
die haud 5 of the Etruscans. From thdr port of Spina* shuated in die 
vidnj ty of piesent-day Bologna on 3 biauch of die Po cstaary wlticli 
b today dry Und, vast quontines of gioods were dispaicbed over a long 
periode Besides snetiila or cosily iropical prodticts such 05 cowtie shells, 
condnSj and incense* com and other foodsiufis^ staple conunodiiies of 
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gre4C valuÆ* hm cirne to pky an imppru^ni rak in ovo^rscas tni^lmg in 
the arttJcnr world. 

On the owrhnd rentes tJie transport risks for.staplc commod^tif^3 
vould, of conrse, have been tOd grrat. fn addition, the co5is o( lengdiv 
jDUme)"i by land wrre out of all proportion to the profitSj whidt werc 
natmully far iower tkin In the case of Immry good^. But this did nor 
mlc out tlio transport of very consrdcrabk Iciads, and ahliougll llicfe 
vrere Iiardly any road^ ^uitablc for vchkl^ må in mountainous dis- 
lÅQts no mndc-up ftjads at all, althongh four-wheel«! waggons w'cre 
not yet innvemlly known^ the mercfiant of tbese remoie centuiles 
was entirely capaWe of moving buikVf beavy commodtlies, Tbi^ h 
actested by the faet diat there are to be found all over Europej as tar 
as Sweden and Norway, very éårSy massi^'^ brortie vcssda, cr cvtcti 
tunk-tmeks^ intended as ouesize mobile wme-iitraens lo cam^ roum! tlie 

m 

tefreslibig beverage to all the guestsai totive gatherm^- Thdr w^iglit 
is usuaJly eRtraordinarily great ihat all sorts of guesses Ilave been 
made as lO how such huge loads could hu^'c been tnansported. 

Once more wc are eonfromed by an apparcnily incredihle teclmo- 
Jogical achievemcnt^ once more we ask oarseIve$ in vain Uow ^ly 
man can have accomplislied tbis and oilier tasks. What are we io make 
of irf Are w'e to assume that oxir anecstors were gifted in one diTCCcion 
only? Thai they lived in a predominaneJy lechnologicd age and iTadi 
not ver propcrly e vol ved their spccihirElly sphrittikl poietitkliiiesf TJicre 
is no convincEng gtound for this bclief, espodally as the art istic creatiort^ 
of this period are quite equal to tlic purely technologicaL One can only 
infer from ihU that those faciors of early btsLorica] existence whicli are 
no tonger visible were also fiilly developed. In form and oemtenr they 
must have corresponded ver)' closely ro similar elenumts in our own 
existence, so that the flashback technique occasionolly tmployed in 
the couTse of oux narmtve must not be regarded as a cinemaiic trkk^ 
but as an aitcmpt to draw' pandlids which will licip to give us otir 
bearings^ And just as die parallels of geometry intei^secr at infinity^ so 
OUT parallels cross in the unsdwngeability of man, to wliom the gods 
early granied thai he should bc the measure of all liurtgs, their hon¬ 
ning and their end. 



PART THREE 


PUNT» LAND OF GOD^ AND THE 
'ISLES OF THE BLESSED* 


71it prin£ijs*s ptm'dir isøx * Htlrmmnn Kwnh6itp*s lOifii imcriptlon ■ Tk€ 
Hyh^/of ihtyvi^T^grTUtrtiiitgintToibxt^ - HatJÅepiut mumcs pourtr * 
CÅartCjJhr Hmmuf itnd ils firelgn ' Franiincensc ' tFAen ituJ Punr^ tAc 

JLand &f GckF “ Nii^ttAcpsut tnciw anj mt<ms g&td ^ Tk^ fai tuit&ih &f 

thi Prmciss cf Pimt ' In^n comnw^ms hi €ail Afica * Tkt Åttig(^n§ ^ps &f 
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and tks Caiujfy tstandi ^ Adnurcd iiamo and iht Can^troons - Do'gorillat 

throw stontsl * Cunhapmant on A^rts- 







T his ch^pter begins i beaxitiful bdy^ or raihct^ witli her 
powdcr box. Of coui^^ we do not km™ who this bdy aciualJy 
^-35, nor wliat sh£ looked like- And ^ince ^me four ihoui^d 
live hundred yeais iiave cbpsed since her dcparture from this éanhiy 
WDr1c4 It will not bc po^sible lo take down this bdy^s poiticiibis wich 
the exacritudc desirable in thc case of such an iniporoni wiiness. Pro- 
bably she a prtnoess, or at any rate a relative, ot die Sixdi Dyrtasiy 
Pharaoks, who ate generally legarded as emding tlie Old Kingdonu 
fiu! that is of no pantcular imporrance in our context. Wltat in tetes ts 
us is soldy dt£ faet rhar ihete ^’iis still a iiitle rouge in ihe make^up 
box wbich slie liad been given for her joumey to the land of the deadp 
and diat onc of tiie con^stiiuenrs of this rouge was antimony. 

The ntxi link in ihc chain of proof being forged liere is the inskrip¬ 
tion on the grave of hcimsmait Knemhorep from Ekphanrine, a sm^I 
cown near the first caiaritct of the Nilcu Knemhotep died tn cirta 
2300 perliaps a fw decades later iliati our princess with the rouge 
box, and he buried wirh grear pomp^ tle, must have been a vety 
famous man^ Wc know littlc of liim eiduer, and he would be of no 


importance 10 us 'were ft noi tbat IvU grave tablet teverentiy records 
rlie faet thar, %dth iiis capmin IQiui^ Ite el^n times undenook dic lorig 
voyage to Punt, the Land ‘ of God, complctJng the jotimey both ways 
witJtout mishap. 

That was die T^ond Imk^ The third is a qtiecn in pérsoUp namely 
Princess Haidtcpsut of Egypt^ who camc to powet tn ifoi s.a and 
wns violenily done to deaihj probably by lier husband, a bare rwenty 
years Uier. James H. Brcasied, ihc cckbraied lus to rian of Egypr, 
adnufingly terms Princess Hatshepsut *the hist grear lady in world 
hisu:>iy\ And so abe probably was. But it Ls cf no concetn to us htme. 
For she is impotratu solely as the point of intcrsection between the 
lines that lead rcspecrively from the lady wtth the powder box and 
helmaman Knemliotcp. Ncvcrthdess, we sball liave 10 dn'Oti: a litUe 
more attention to the princess* 
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Hawbcpiut ilw daugiiicr and ihe otIv legirimarc hjeir of 
Thothmes !»tliat gr^t man hy whom Egj^pt wns reatored lo her old 
pofihion a$ a world power, aftef the devastating atudk by tlie A^iaiic 
Hyk^os,, For almost a hundred and fit'ty years, from 1700 10 15^5 
dus allen people had Iteld Egypi in and during this ctnnm* and 
a lialf everything had heen Tumed lopsy-turvy. 'Leader cif t!ie young 
martial generadon * the Hyksos kings liad sryled themselves* We biow 
what thai meami it must have been a pretry turbulcni period* It Is 
highly significant thar, after the expaUton of ihc Hyksos, ihe Egypdan 
pcople desired noching more ferv^enily than a reium to bw and under* 
As a riilcr„ thetefore^ Thoihnies I certainly tlte lighr man in the 
right placc—but, aldiough tlic Phamoli, ht u-as oniy a printe consort. 
For ihe blood of die foundcr of the dynasty, tlie real and genuine 
biood of the PharaoliSj flo^^id cxchisivcly in rhe vetns of his wifc, 
Queen Aaltmes. She W3S the bearer of tradition^ of those poweis of 
order not to be apprehcnded with the imdersuindkig^ and believed— 
as alvi=^ys in times of unrest—10 be god-given, wliidt alonc could 
preserse Egypt from a rebpse into epochs of bwlessness, 

TIic Egjptians muse have noted with concem thar no male beir, 
bul ordy a da^igjiter, sprang from the Prince Consort^s imrriage. 
When Aalimcs dicd, the righis of tlic Prince Gjtison, Thgthmes I, 


would lapse, and be rmnsferTed m toto to his daughteft Hatsliepsut* 
’WTiat would liappen then? Anotlier prince consortf And "n^hat guaran- 
tce was ihere that ihe nev^' holder of power, who would, after all, have 
risen from helow« vvottld nol stir up trouhle tocoiupensate his inferiority 
complex? 

Hai&hepsut herself cut this Gordian Lnot alter the denth of her 
mothi!!* Since a woman could not become queen in Egypt, ^e wa$ 


only entided by bw to the position ofa '^Gieat Wiie cif rhe King\ and 
when she married ihe considcrably youngpr Thothmes ITI, a man of 
ttnkiiown ori^i she was at first content wiili tlus, Nonethetess^ the 
vi’hole tnachiitcry of the State was in her liands fmm the hegtnniiig, and 
a few years latei;^ supported hy her chancellur and favourite^ Sctimuij 
slie also orrogaied to ber^iclf the tiilcs of the Plutraohs. Now she was 
*King of tlic Notlh and Souih, Son of the Sun^ Golden Morus, Giver 
of ihe Years, Goddess of the Ascents, hlistress of the World, Lady of 
the T^o Lands, Anirtiatress of Hearis, she, ihe Miglity*—in a wordj 
ske was the Pliataoh; and accordingly ahe had hersetf portrayed with a 
diin-beard and short lojn-clotht that is to say^ in die tTaditioml garh 
of the Egyptiaii kings* 

Her husband^ who, aJter Hat^icpsut's apparentJy violent deiuli, led 
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Egypi to du? mo$i brillLunt posiLion of pcrBtr^ bitfcTly liatcd tltc bighly 
gified woman at his side thrcroghout his life. Whcti sbe wm fin ally 
out of dic iray, all picmres of lier iJt'Cft; completely as posldble des- 
troycd^ ai fiia commaiid. So we do nor kno^ wlur shc Jooked iLke. 
All tliiiT rcmaine^d of her were rlie scnucJied and scraped conrouts of 
her rcJiefa on thc icmplc w^lls^ This is symbolic* For litile more tban 
her Oudine was preserv^ed [O written history* 


/j. One of Q^uem NatskepsuiU txfumiitso/i sAiff^s. fn t4^j B*C^ rfe 
PgypdiULf made a vi^age of i&scø^*efy m tAe Gods Land of Pant* 
Tiis is reported m on msrriptiofi in the temple of Dehr el Bahri^fiøøi 

i^*ÅlcA tÅif ^raii is takett^ 


Id 


Wc oursel VC3 must ftU Jn tbc dirøribodicd ouiliue of dm lad) 
liuccecded In rhanglng lier sex. The obvious quesdon b t WluiT 
art cnexgetk: and mielligent wonun do, who^ bdng tbe legiiintate hclr 
to ihe thioiuCf h striving for powet agamst the pre^^Iling ku. of the 
State? Si\e woiild do what is done in such ca^es. S]yo would allv 

r I. *■ 

IwrseJf uith the JcgitimS^ti^ to whom tnadition b more imporMint tban 
reasons of State* Tliai iå die iirsi thing. Tlie second; she ’ti ould endea- 
vour 10 make licrwJf popular by some u idcly vbibie^ striking ssuccesses. 

Ti len Sctinrtuty her cltaiioellDr and friendj would Iwve advised lier 10 
establisb a link uith llie anebnt tradition of tf ve Pharaolts by ^ great 
expediiion to Punt, the Land of CocL far down in tbc southem scas* 
Titis would Iie a doed i n ttve au tben tic %pn\t of tiie old l^liaraoh^ and 
would crcai«; a profound tmpre^ion* Furrliermøne, tlic prisis would 
bc OD her stde, and, firndly« it would be ea^y to achievc the mitin^ 

tliar 390 afFeci tbc public^ in au aemek an Punr« a primitive 


country dcfenccleai against tbe modem armsof the Egypiint^ "^Tbis u-as 
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clear enuuglu WJictlirir Seanitii's suggestions wcre decisive for HaEshcp- 
siit Ih an opcn question* A*^ a mit, wometi have UtUe regard for purely 
(heorctical reasonmg^ and sjnce God has sce a calculating and pracitcal 
liead on tlieir delicaxc shouJders^ thcy like to look round for 
arguments. These Tvere not fer to seek. Aocording to ancient reports, 
during al) earlicr expedicions—tlie last more tlian frve bundted 
years ago—^large quantiucs of incense lud been plundered in Punt* 
■Why should tliat not be possible now? In this event, Serimui'‘s project 
«x>uld be put into execuiion witlioui any fmancial outlay. For iiicensc 
was expensive, more expensive tlmn gold, and the needs of ilie priests. 
in the rcmples were immense^ Perhaps this expediEion mlght c ven 
bring in money 1 

Let us begin iviili this incidenul^ but possibly decisive^ Jdea of 
Hatshepsur^, Since time immemerial, Egypt liad purclused lite liuge 
amounis of incense sbe needed fot rhe worship oi the gods, for the 
preparation of mummies, and as a mcdlcameni, with gold, and goods 
to the value of gold, from her eastem ncighbours beyond tlie Red Sea- 
To quote figures: toimd iioo b.c. 21,139 jars and 304,093 buslick å ycar 
gf rhk preciuus subsfance were delivered to the teniple of Amon at 
Tlicbes alene—such an cxorbitant quamicy that one hesitates 10 trans- 
late it into contemporary values. But i e 'svas just tllc same amongst other 
ancient peoplcs. Year by year, for iiiKtance, Ehe Cluildean pYiests bumt 
incense to the value of ten ihousand talents before the altar of Baal. 
Tlic Arahs paid a thuusand tiilents oflncense as o fbeed tribute to Darius, 
the Kttig of tlie Persians, mid gigantic lioJy garners were set aside fnr 
the storage of this glit of God in the Temple at Jemsilem. The smoke 
of incense rose skjrw ards in honour of Olympian Zeus all over Greece, 
and laier it reached Rome in an endl-eiis stream of cajgo boats^ 

This incense lud come, since anckiu times, from nadramat in 
Southern Arabu, the flat:^ Ha-Mavet (Heb^ "Couriyard of Deaib") 
of the Bible, a mi^rable ilckniess made rich mid W(>tM feraaus hy it* 
scented resirb Ttirte- iliousand arisLOCiatic families were ente Eled by 
hereditary riglu to mp ihe incense trees^ All sorts of reli^ous pniscrip- 
tions liad to be olwervcd in the process, and anyone who possessed 
ihe right to porticipate in the harves r, v^hich ksted from March EO 
August, was looked upoti as holv\ Aficr the lurvest, the incense made 
iis -way in heavily armed, carefully guarded caravan* to the eonsuming 
coimmesy ttom oasis to gasis, from royal city 10 royal city* To begin 
with, tlie Eoute taken by rhesc —a dcfinhc incense roadj just 

as tlierc were silk roads in Asia, and salt and amber roads in Europe— 
ran along the coast ol soudiem Arabia to the lA^t. In dte castem 
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Ycmifn^ probobly t\ol tai frum iIik modjcrp Ail&D, die road north 
and foIlDwed thc coaii n( thf Red Sk^ Herc i( spUi into a 
brunch, that wene to EgJ^st? iind an easimi loute diat led to Babylon 
or lo silver SjTta. Pliny has descrihed this road in some detail and ako 
reported tlie cosi per camel load from Hadronut to the Mediteriancan 
—688 dwmrii, about fico. 

For rmuiy millcnnia, inctmsc acoompanted along this road by 
fhe precious things and hi 3 :ury commoditles of India and the Far East- 
For ihese parts of die eirth ako derned didr suppUes of incense frora 
Hadramau Witli die mon^ons, Indian tradm arri ved from thc pon 
of Barygaza, the modem Broach at the mouih of the River Narbada on 
thc westeoast of India- Tliey purcliased meense widi teak from FurtJvet 
India, which bulk Into thc palaces of the ritih merchants of die 
Yemen, Vhitb swect-STnelllng narck from die Ganges and aro made 
mdabaihmm (cinnamon Icaves) from thcHimaliiyaLs, muslin-like fahnes 
from Taprobane (Ceylon), and stik from (China), torioisMheU 
from Mabcca, indigo, peppet, diamonds, emendtk, ^appittres, and 
lapk lazuh from India« From l ladramat or Adtrn the^ costly foreigri 
things now accompanied thc tneense on its joumey to the north, to 
Europe* Wlien it tinalJy teaclicd its desrinadon, it bore a- jcx? per cent 
profit. And so sterile i\iabb, sufTocued by sand, bccimc immeastiriibly 
li^Talihy; it becamc die Arakia fdix of dte Romans; k bccame die g)or* 
gieous dreamland of the Tliousand and One Nights- 

Tlie Egyptians, since time inimetnorial, liad been customers of thc 
Hadrajmt Ambs for incense; the prdud lords of the Land of die Nik 
must liavc reten ted ha ving to pay tiumberlesv pounck of gold year 
after year for the lumps of resin thar were so impottanc to their priests. 
Natn^ly, die Pliaraol/s o^boiak bouglic only ihe best. quafity and did 
not pcmiit diemselvcs to be fobbed od with infciior m'ares, Itke fhe 
forcignen in Sy ria and beyond tlie sea« It i% laid dtiwn as a criterion of 
quality in tlic tnercantilie specificaiicms of Rameses lil, daied obour 
1200 B«c*, diat du? colour of incense ntay vary from a cJnucIy amber 
yeltow io a jade gteen as pale as rnootdigbi« Evcrythmg eisc k ivonh- 
less« Bul prectsely ilieso qualilies wtunj paithrubrly dear^ and it is qoite 
passibie that at an carly stag^^ tlie Egyptian go vern ment conceived 
the wish to get the supply of incense into its own liands- Tljerc was no 
other source open than thc coast of Easi Africa, wlueic inænsc oceurrtd 
3 t certain points« 

The fiisT inccnse cxpcdiuon to the dibtant land oFPimt was mider- 
taken in circa jooo ii,c. under Pltaraoh Sallu- Rc, thc second miet of 
dic V-ih dynasty, UnfortimatelVy litilc inowlcdge of this c^cpcdidoti 
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has come do wn EO us. I! may have set out from Kbssej r on ilie nonh 
of liie Red Sea; w'e know nejther how long >t took, nor trhether ihere 
was more tfian One, Ev«i the aciual whereaiKJuts of Puni is not siaied 
b the ancicQt reporø. On the other liaiid^ ilie grcai suocess of Sahu- 
Ré's vcnnire is announced with pride: 80,000 tneasures uf mytrii, 
6,200 weighis of electrum (a gold-silver alloy), and 2,600 pieoes of 
tostly ttoods tve« brought from Ptini to Eg>T)t- Punt also provided 
dwarfs, vhich for a long time played an important pan in die religiioua 
dances of die Egj-pdans. TIiIs js stated Jn an inscription ftom die leign 
of tlie Pliaraoh Ysesi, the penultiraaie mier of the V-ih dnyasiy, dared 
about 2400 B.C. Now andent Egj^pt scems to liave devdoped a taste 
for expeditions lO Piuit- Tliey wc« manifeily more fnequent during 
ensuing centuries and apparenily became a legular mstitudoiv, T]ii&, at 
kast, is tlie bescapablc bfeteiice from the grave-insalpElon of the good 
helmsman Kncmliotep from Elepharube, TH-hoæ wc btrodEiced at the 


be^nning of the cbapter. 

But dien all diat ’ft'as forgotten, The regular tibEc wlih Puni lapsed, 
and onlv under ileniu-hotep r\', in about 3000 E-c., is a joumey 10 the 
Land of God mciuioned once mo«. Duiing thb urne, die Eårtians 


obviousiy rumed away from the sea and towards dw land—follow-ing 
a still tinbvestigaied law aecording to which period s when a nation 
delights m the Bca and is open to die world seem to alternaie with 
periods wlicn it tums away dw outside world. Not untU aficr tbe 
defeai of the bs'ading Hyksos under die ensgetic Tliodim« I (1555- 
ijot b,Ct) did tbe period of dcclbe give placc to a petiod of ad vanes, 
This brbgs us back to Hatsliepsut, to die advice of her chancellor, 
and to her own cogiations. Naturally die knew more about Punt dian 
we do. Although ^ui duee-quarten ofa milknniumhad paased sinoe 
die cessaiion of regular voyages to Punt, the actual position of Punt 


niust still have betn known. In tilis HaisJiepsui and her chancellor 
have the advanrage of us. The faet b we do nor know exaetly wliere il 
was; t.'onsequenily tts position has become tUc suhjcct of a scltolarly 
guessing game, with the constant produedun of &esli pros and cons. 
For 3 long time it w^as sougln b India, This proved mistaken, because 
it did not lally -with the dates of tbe Hatshepsut expedition as they have 
come down to us. Titen Eriirea, the narrow eoastal land on tlu; souibem 
littoral of the Red Sca, was considered. But this tlid not tit either, for a 
variety of reasons. 

Tbcn, m his tbirst for knowledge, a Gensan professor txambed 
mure closety tlie rouge of ihat Egypi ian beautr, whotn w-e mentloned 
at the outset; suddenly iie was able to teU us wlicre Punt must have 
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lain. We haw already heard iKat tWs eharming unkno’W'n Uvcd in the 
middlc of the Vl-tli dynasty, at aI>out the same time or &ligluiy earlicr 
tkm heimsmaji Knemliutcpj vha sailed to Ptmt. Jn addition^ leami 
that antimony was one of the comtimcn[$ of our wirness's cosmetic, 
Now^ we know thai thc great sources of antlmony in Persia and Asia 
Minor weie not discovered till niuch kter. And the depo^ts ofantimony 
in nonh and west Africa were iikewise btougbt to light at a period 
wben our Egypuan beauty had long sin^e fallen into diist. The only 
odicr placer in Africa where dtcre is anumony arc tlie Trans^-aal and 
Soujhenr Rhodesja^ panjcularly dti the lawer n^hes of the ZamheEt. 
ThercfoTie, if anfimony was used in Egypt four tliousaiid live hun tited 
years ago^ at thc same period as tbat in \^*hich Knemliotep sailed to 
Plint, then it can only have come from rhe Zambesh 

At fint sight this sounds a tall story* For fiie distance ftom nonh 
Egypt to thc Zambesi is f ^ooo miles along the coast. This is sudt a vast 
stTcich thai ihene is cveiy rcitson lO ask how it could possihiy hase been 
uavélled in thoscearly tinies. Motto ver, aniimony Is not found oii tite 
coastf bui 30Q miles iniai!id tn MasJionaUnd and around ilte littJe 
mining hutmcnt of Gwelo. Are we lO suppose tliaz the Eg}piians 
travel led half-way roiind the wortd nierely to dig ajitimony? It is rrue 
tliat this mineral can be used to barden coppcr and produce bronze. 
To a small extern this was actually done in Egypt^ Tlic crucial reason 
for the expedilions tu thc Zamhesi was not aniimony^ ho^^'cr, but 
gold. From tirne immcmorial gold ^vas washed and mined in Måshona'- 
Und, and wlien die iamous Harris Pitfyms had been found and 
declpltered^ a doeument from the tdgn of Rameses ITl diat told haw 
the Pharaoh had esnibikhed a great Egypiian mining-colony ruimd 
1180 B*c. In a far-off goid land to the south, the gold-mines of thc 
ZambesI immcdiately, and no doubt corrcctly, sprang to mincL Pro- 
bably numerous Egyptbn prospcctois, isaxly in the V-tli dynasty and 
befonc Sahu-Rc"s opedjdon to Punt, had combed the coasts of Easf 
Africti ^md« clihcr by chance or ar a hint from the natives, had washed 
the gold placcrs of the Zambesi and so pro^ided thc incentivc fbr ihe 
expedtttons uf the V-th and VI-ih dynastics—and also for Harshepsut's 
venture* 

Tliat events lools pUce on iltese lines seems quitc evident. As we 
sliall see Uter, the ship-blii!ding iecluiique of tlie EgyptUns was 
sufficient ly advaiiced 10 enable them to make long voysges very carly 
<m in their history. But we do not whih to sirain the fcader% crediility 
at tlic very outset of ihia book; for thc sake of completencsa wc wiJl 
mention a compromisc solmion dm Iias been proposed fur the faistoiico^ 
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geograpluca) tug-of-ivai concerrung tits position of the eniginauc 
Land of Punt. We are asked to suppo^ that Putit was a geograpliical 
concepi tliot v'aried through the ituilemua, so that the lich 'Land of 
Gud' had no fixcd location and may as veil bc sought in Eritrea as in 
Arabia or clscviierc. 



^3- Jfearers whh myrrh trtiåt from Hatskepiut’i Puttt txpeÆtian, 

From the Umpk of Drhr d Bahrl 


Tltere js sometliing lo be said for this aigunteni, btii it wuultl not 
liavc commended itself to Lf^shtrpsut if put forward hy her experts, 
Natutally* she tnew exaetly wheic Punt by, Siic also knew cxactly 
wliat tu be gor diere. And if she spoke of fninkiticcnsef myrrlis, 
and ollier lioly things, she meant gold' — just as Jater on diere vere those 
who talked of Chtisi and mcant the dfY-goods trade* By her own 
a^ounif the proceeds of lier Putii expedttitiJJ were eanniirked for the 
erection tind sumptnous appojntment of lier templc at Ddir el Balirt, 
vlii ther she proposed to transfer ihc remains of her fatlier, Thothmes I, 
and vliere she hcrself wisJied otie day to rest, No douhr her plans were 
panly inspired by feehngs of love and admiration for the great man 
who ^'3S her father. Wlien u-e read in Dchr el Baiiri: ‘1 liave inade him 
a Punt in his garden, as lie conimanded me . *. ft is big enougb for liim 
to walk ahroad in*, genuine Hlbl aBeetton can be dctectcd in this 
deligltted reference to the ihirty-one myrrh tnscs in wooden tuhs 
brought by I latshcpsut's ships from the African south. Dut tlie prince^ 
wns a elever voman; »hc cemiri ly knew i liat ihe nuugtiLficent pytanuds 
of ilie O Id Kingdotn could never liavc been crected wTtlioiit the vast 


wealih ol gold in the castem desert of Upper EgypL Now, it vas par- 
tjcularly ncoessaiy for her, predSely hecause die wa-s folloving in so 
mueh iJiL- examplc of tlie ancients, to craaie grandiose religjous tombs. 


































j ijlT Goiif aiiJ ^/" zÅe 

Smce thc JUJ-th dyn^Jsty, hoftwer^ from abcut looo b^c. on^'Etd^ rite 
gold deposiTij of Upper Egypi had been completely wothcå cur. With 
tise fortynd tens of gold whjch Ker fadier had extmcied from his 
mines hc liad dug tbc Ust ounce. If she really lo build on 3 royal 
scale^ slie must obtain gold for ihc purpose from distant forei^ Unds. 

In this connection, we must recall Haishepsut^s difficulr situation. 

Tliat rhe law of tiie State waa against her ’^^as manifest to aJl* That lier 

luxsbaiid, Tliot linies fil* wKom histary laier sumamed *the Grem'', 

was waiting silendy and tuH of hatc for his hour to come, was no 

seeren The ejueen hcfself must have been profoiindlY conscious of the 

faet tba^ because her cxercise of pover contradicted alJ iraditional 

usage, she needed a draniatic success as mucli as she needed her dailv 
bread. 

So 5 n 149} fi.c Haishepsut disparebed the fivc gallejs of rhirty 

roT^ers eacli 10 Piint frotn Kosseir. The navigational peculhiritios of 

ilie Red Sca, m wliidi, from rlie end of June on, northerly ^inås begin 

to blow, suggest rhe sumnier as the date of depanure. By late autumn 

tlie slups must have readicd Cape Guaidafui—a distance of 180 mile^i 

tlien the nortb-east monsoon set in, whose ouUunners drove the ileet 

On a steady course to die soiiihi There is absolutely no docurnentary 

evidente that ihc seerct of the tnonsoons was knoi^m so early. Bul the 

regular voyager 10 Punt during die Vl-ih dynasty must ticccssarily 

trave led 10 uriifration of die inon«>cjns- And Hatshepsut^^s scamen would 

hardly have been able to reach ihc Zambest if the moiisoon liad nor 
coinc 10 tlieir aid. 

^ lien the quetm s greai expediiion retunied we do nor know— 

scarcely before 149* b.C- But åcw die sailors landcd at Kosseit ^g^iCf 

burs ting with success and no doiiht proudly conscious of ha ving 

pre^ved themselves wortiiy successors 10 tlielr »'Orld-sailing forebeais, 

h reported, Hatsliqisui herself Iias rnformed us in lengthy inscriprions 

on the walls ol the rcmple at E^ehr el Bolirt: ‘The ships weie laden friU 

wtdi ihc Cfjstly products of ihe Laud of Pimt and wiih its many 

v^iwblc wtKxIs, wiih very mueh sweer-smeHing resin and frøh fnm- 

kiiicense^ widi quantities ol ebony and ivory, set in pure gold ftom the 

land of Aamu, i"wcei'Smelling resin, oAi^r incense, holy resin, pamted 

isith dog-headed apesy as a ddighi to the evesy with long^railcd apes 

and greyhounds^ furti leimore leopard skins and nmives of the country 
widj theiT duldren ., / 

Tlic queen s artists immortaltzed this homecoming in a ptetute in 
the icmptc of Dehr el Baliri, with the ships of die flt'ct, v. iih the potied 
rnyrrh sa plings, wiih sacks and boxes, with apes and dogs^j and wiib 
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the portraite of die prince and princos* of Punit ubom Hataliepsut's 
people Imd tnken c^piive. right and proper for sonih A/rican 

narivc5^ thf; hiige fat bnitocks of i ler Highness the Prince^js of Punr 
were included in tlic picture^ clear-and uunnstakabJe« This, as tlie 
Gccinan gcograplirr and aoologkt, Eberhard Stechow^ has recent ly 
explained, is one more argumtmi for rKc belief tLui tlie Egyptians 'ft'ho 
sailed lo Punr pcnetraied quiie deep imo ihe souih of AJMca- Tlie 
princess of Pimt uas manifestly a Hottentot lady, and no doubE a very 
bcauiifu] woman by Hoitentoi standards. 




t4^ Tjfte Prbt£C and Princest of Puni receipe iÅ£ 

oTTtiassaJar* 


Wlieihcr Haisbepsut achieved with her grear expcdiilcn to Puni 
the poUtical aims ^he iindoubtedly set her^elti we do noi know. At 
all eveins^ therc js noihing to show that slie lepeaicd it. Yet that would 
ha;vc been ihe naiural tliing to do if tlte firat cspcdition had enjoyed the 
sucoess cldmed by Iler Suie propaganda. But perliaps her attempt to 
Win popularity by repeating ihe deed$ of tbe ancientii Tvas doomed 
from ibe outset, because rlie old-wyle Egypiian, to whom sbe was 
appeal ing, no longer exisiod. We tberefore have no need to mquliie 
fiinher~why tke voyages to Punt were not repeated, nor wliat ciuj£«d 
ihe great lady, whom we have discussed at such lengtli hercj to met^t 
her dcatJt on the scaffold, by ilie poisoned cup, or by the sharp-poinred 



made lier weak* Let m hope sp, for this would Iciid a toiich of tragk 
humanity ro the stem, imperious feaiures of the god-tpieen* 


The srrfct sequence of our account compels us to leave Hat^hepsut 
bcUlncL All tbat remains for tis is to quote the words tvlih whidi she 
conduded the conunemaration of the Puni expedition tn her temple: 
‘Exact and corrcct were the gifts from Tehutii which ihe qucen had 
prepared for her father, the Amon of Tliebcs, Vtiih the injunetjon to 
weigli silver, gold, blue s tones, green stones, and all other cosily 
gems,. 

li U clear that these "costly gem^‘ wetc Itidian emeralds and tur- 





















Pmti, Land &f Gt>df und thc Vj/af cf tke Blesxtd" 6i 

quoises, bpis laxwli and sappbir«, the same predous siorés, iricrsT of 
th'cm origin^ing frotn Célyon, which Kad been r^diing Hgypt via 
the Lmd route from (ladnunar and Adtn. Since tlus is the nrsi mctuioti 
oi thc pr&seuce of ludiati commercial produers oti tlus east African 
Tve sljouJd do wdl iioj \o detive too fatvreacliing ^ondusioos iVom 
Nevenlicless, u is qufse possibk thac knowledge of the monåoons^ 
(hose steady winds ihat fil) the ocpmsc of ocean between India and 
Afr[ca m dreless altcmauou, is mudi older tKan histary rdates^ The 
faet [1i3t rhe name o( ihe isbiid of Socotr*!, east of th e Somali pcninsnla, 
stems from tlie Sanskrit—it has heeu deri ved from die Sanskrit 
SuiAdJ/idra^ * [he istand Ahode of Bliss*^—and that tUe port of Sofala, 
soiith of tlie Zanibcst delta, come$ from tlie Sanskrit word Sup<iraj 
'Land of the Beauritul Shore", lends support to this view* Tlie early 
history of navigation on the Indian Ocean is still so obsettre, howevefp 
diat we musi leave its discussion to specialists in thb fidd of research- 


1 

AnotUer subject now briefly daims our attention; rhe quc:stjon of 
whetber early Egypi really po&ses^d vessds capable of weathering 
the high seas and sailing long dlsranccs* This questton is all the more 
justiiied hecausc, oa the onc Iiand, voyåges to thc Zamhesi presupposc 
consideiabJc shipbuilding technique seanianship;r wiule, on ihe 
other, Egj'pr Wiis a land withoiit fgrests and henee wfthout long limber 
for beams and pbnks. How could such a country produoe ocean-going 
vesscls, how could sudi a poople go lo And jret tbis is what Iiap- 
pened- Tliere is no douht iltat the Egj'ptjans wcni to sca thou^ds of 
years betorc rite Qiristian era* innumerahle vase poiTuin^ and mura) 
reliefs trom pre-dynastic tiines, that is, beforc jfoo in particular 
ihe lively lepresentarions of IJierakonpoIis, which depkt a great 

vesséls—pfove ihc important role pbyed by die sliiji m thc 
Land of the Nilc^ Tlie Egjiptian^* first voy^es must cerEunly have beeu 
on the river^ Bur ihe Nik i& not al^'^ys calni, gen de and slow-flowtng; 
in its lowcr rcoches cspecrally Jt can be extremdy lougli and boisierous; 
at many points It pr^ntd^ dangm eqwd to thoie of the aea* 

Tltc Lninsiiian from river safting to sea voyages proper ptobobJv 
tpok pUce as early as tite ^-exmd half ot' tlie fourih miHenniura b.c- 
Tlic Egyp lians werc very urgently impelled to this by die grent Tack 
of timber in thc sandy cotiUTiy round tlte pyramids, and ii may be 
surmised tltat thc mountain country of Sinri, wth its copper depqslts 
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and fotests, One ot the first dcstlmtjorvs of thc ancient Egyptisn 
ocean-going ships. Then Phoenicia was discovercd, wiiose cedars of 
Lebajion pro vided cscelknt buiJdtng rimber; with the introdnction of 
ihis timber, Egypi began to develop those tough, scaworthy vessek 
she neoded ior her r^'crld-wide voyages. 



Egyptian ship, ll&o-i^oo BjC, 

While the Nde freighreis attaincd great dimensions at an eariy 
pcriod—\'ase paiiitings from tiie hfth millranium show gigantk 
galleys with more ilian fifty rowen on eitbtr side, that is to say, shipa 
of zm lo fect In length~ihc Iflter Egypiiaii ocean-going sifip 
remamed tviihin reasonablc bounds. It it-as abotit loo feet front stem to 
siern, witli a beam of 21 feet anda dtau^t of aboui 4 feet; its displace- 
ment most, therefore, Iiave been from 8a to tons. It was consmicted 
as a ro wing or saiting ship and built to move on an even kcel. Under 
Oats or wiih wind astem, Jt musi have reached very oonsideiable speeda. 
Square-rigged as it was, 11 is hardly likely 10 have beéh capablc of 
taddng against the wind. But antique lavigaiion is not to be judged by 
our standards, Tlie capiatns of tlie ancient ‘windjanuners’ were alto- 
gctiier de vold of sporting ambition. If the wind was favourable Uiey 
sailed, if it was unfavoiirable they stayed at anchor in port. 

Tiie original Egyptian ship, which, under thc nccessity of doing 
witiiout timber of any lengih, was buili of ahort planks, miist Itave 
stiffercd a great deaJ in the wave-troughs on the high seas. When 
vcssels of this type enter rough sca, their joints invariabjy ptove 
inadequaic lothe smin eaericd wlien they are lifted up by two lines 











Pu/ti^ Land of Gad, and tkt * Itla of the BUsstd' 



of tt^vcs iu thc same tiaie. Even die Viking dragon ships, which were 
buik widi long limbcr, iVequenity goi into ftie laiest 



T/u Ph^tudan teoioard, Aradiu reprtstniid du northem and 
Ga^a tht Southern iimit of Phåtnkhn htfuence. Byhlus and Gara 
tht ffiain centres of trade wiiÅ ^sypt, Tjre and Sidtm of&»^- 
distance trade. Tyre (really Tskor, rocks) owed its name ru the Itno 
<iifi thai ran out i o Oyardsfrom tfie shore and tffere/ater hteorporated 
mto the harimr iy mean* of greai medes, Its rise was due not only ta 
its vaiue as apott, hat a!so ro its metal industiy andpurple-'^ worh* 
Jappe stood on ^feamaig whlte chalk cU§s (t/u word mtens * the 
w/tite' or 'gk^iing oju') and had ^eworh and glast faetoriesf ir 
beianged within the Ty rum sphereof power. Eeryius (from beérotii, 
ihe founttdns) belonged to Sldott} as afiourtsking tawn and the port fir 
Damascus it was ealledunder Augusius: Coioma Julia Augusta FeUx 
Bijytus, Byhlus, prohahty fiunJed at the same datt as Sidon, wat 
cal/ed af ter the eity-god Ge^, Araik JehB, In cotuepsence of Irs 
proxitni^ to du Leianon it was the chief mart fir the Egypt'tan 
indfort of shipbudiiing titnier, Through the fifundtng of ti new city hy 
Sidon, T^e and Afodus—TrlpoSs, ’ Threc-city'—it svåsequaufy 

dtduud in ecttitomk importance. Aradus (from 'Phunidan an-åd 
sanetuary) Was the ordy ^trvdn on o long stretth of samfy toast. 
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exajuple of this it'as aSbrcted by tbc loral loss of ihiit Swedish Viking 
skip, osiensibly an exact rcplica of thé old fongships,. which broke up 
duiing a storm in tbe Nonh Sca and went dcrwn witli all hånds In die 
summe^f of I9|0* 

The scafarer of today Itas no nwd IQ boiker kis head with tkings af 
this tind, It wouM never oocur ta him iha: antiqne marine engmeers 
had to cape witk such problerm. NonedielesSj many af their ackievfi- 
ments are still completely incomprehensible^ Thns wc know, for 
mstance^ that in €trca t^co B,c< two obelisks ^^et^ing 700 tons each^ 
and 100 feet tall, were cairied up ihe Nile in a huge cargo boai from die 
tem pie cf Hatsliepsul at (Camak. Accardingly^ wc have to assume thai 
itus boac had a waxer displajcement of some ton$» It i$ alrogetber 
obscure kaw a vessel of diis size cauJd have been consmiCtede 3 tclustvely 
of wood, so streng that k did not break up under its own weight atone* 

It is not by accident thai we have bimched into this excitrsus an 
shipbuildLng tcebnique« The voyages lo Punt—whether wc seek it on 
tbe Zambcsit as scems most likely, or whether we tend to the old view 
thai it lay south af Cape Guardafuj, in present-day Somaltland—were 
sucb a pTodigious aduevement that dicy absokitdy presuppose highly 
evolved se^-going Nar do tkese voyages stand alonc as isolated 
tijurs i/f jbfre. Wc liave long known tkat mund die middle of thé iliird 
millennium b.c, tbe Egyptiam saUed 10 Spain, under their own flag 
as well as under ihe flag af CrctCj to take part In the tin and bronze 
tråde. Egypiion ships likewise landed repeatedly on the sboics of Gfcece 
aild Phccnlcia. Tbe run to die Asm Minor coast ofTered itself spon- 
TaiiCOU$ly» so to speak, and wc arc well acquainted witli its caitdirions. 
As IS well known, ihc prevailing winds on tlic Egypdan Uttotal in 
sLUTunet are south and south-'west, which more or less autoinatically 
bear ships to Phoenicia and Syria. Iti addition, a rather poweritil curretit 
runs akmg tlic Syrtan coast to die no-rth, so tkat It wbå not difhmk to 
Uitvcisc the 300 nautical mJks or so from the Nile delta 10 tke port uf 
Byblus in central Phænida in four times rw'enty^four hour^ a 
voyagc lime tlm conesponds to a speed of three to four knots. SLnce 
iherc was pcrpeiual contact between Egypi and Phccnicia cm land aes 
well, diiefly Jn conneciion witlt ralliury eatpediiionSj the kisiory of 
EgTr-ptkLn and Piiocnidan exploraiion very soon became so compktely 
iniermin^d tliac the two peopics oti'rcn appear at sea together, and it 
is no longer pussible to disiingutsh wko was tke initbtor of an expedi- 
tion and wlto caxrtcd it out^ Tlie iujxt two vnyages wliich we liave to 
tmme here, bcfoec we tutm to the tmly period of Pkeenteum 

mariiiroe suprcmacy, were executed by the Phaerudatis, ccrtalnly witk 





4 Htyru- jppjk'f. 1 1 'di thi* df djpd vf wrrTr^ * r.\ffu( i J mdrly s i yt'^i , 

a tw^ rfcr »crktsif ij/ ^dpw^^ tr^vnttt? 



Jf, JlwFi::r dmdtttrm^pctti iJiTiAfm fip-rniiJinj'; a idHor, J JrrtihSWI't' Jtitt «fn^ d 

Tfii'j« livrr r/rr j^ATrrjJFinii; ifj a 









































t*, 'Oji Kitpffmiw* 34:iifptf~cau\ Thii ^ fi ^ ihi fi,?i.v/upfprj/' pf^dPr K<^npirH^\L^ tn 

^^ipprrfjTJiJd n;ip|^4rMiiJ4^r j iltfiyriKtiw'JiMirt, fl.vi.-virfTsdj, ^ rh',^ wat ^irrnirfiM^Jj- tfu' join^i/i'- 

fii>f i^f uit iWrntdPFfr mrr^/rxJip^ ^■'^l/M‘' Aj^r- €'iW li,(S^. 



7, f>m^aflvT pi^th ff !»/ tiif $hlh\ilf pFTitiif, Thru fumtri ht\4i lijjJ t\ij^ fiiitu iht 

jfh iv ^ifi!j liXr arf H* thft r.fp-11 rfr^f-?rr \mip Vpti far iVPruFW^nj/, iriif /[ii mc. 
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s, UjTWiflvi Jlu LlJ 4 ii-rtW /fdtfrllJHJ^ il) ifri' TfiiH/w ■ii/' Offi' ilt '/jfTfuiiii.t- i>ftW 
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M ijfé Uf t^imry si,c. liffj U /wy^ ifv thf 

M i?« ikr Iffr ihf tirMiLnij., tk Miiiir«*::* f>f thf * m ih^ tij*hl i^b- tt\^\, n-irfi (»il tif*$ Jruf 

iHfA «#yi'i4 d/ Ai'> Miojjrii ^Liife'rn'Ayi /> fAn mi ^jrrirrr s^f.rf Ut^ dLffi , j 

j,YJ(wiprr piWait ? 
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ihc connivmcc artd tbieknowJedge of ihe Egyptiiiiis and passibly > 3 ti 
thcir dbecT m5truciions.K 

Ax imt, tlie bi^bly civilized EgyptUn:& spokc most sli^iiingly of 
tbeit PhcenkUD ndghboors^ who wctc clcarly å quite pritnitive tribc 
of desen ncmads, entirely inopable, on cheirowxi accoiini^ ct cL^ng 
witb the soa- Wc icppatodly find the Phænicians pefcrred to as 'miser- 
ahl e Asiatics* in ancicnt Egypdan tocords- *Evil die placc in vhicli 
hf livos, inacccssiblc bccause of ilte many trtes and witb bad waier, 
The mads ihctc aro also wxetdied becauso of the enountains. He never 
dwells in one plaoe and his feer ^vander »^ / But tlje fine cedai wood 
brotigbt from Byblus to build sifips^ and eoffins for Egyptians of rant; 
liic cedar oil svjiidi scn'cd so excellcnlly for cmbalming dic dead; and 
finally hoLituariori tO ilte PhcEnician's mode of Ilfe, led the ^^yptbn 
mariners and merclianis to adopt a less ciixical atiixude* On the other 
hand^ [lie Semitic nomads^ who liad been ihrust agamst the castem 
lit to ral of the Mediierranean by unknown migrations tnsidi? Asia^ 
TapidSy became aedimati^. Tliey may originally have stood at a 
cultui^ level no: mueb tiighcr tlian tliat of Punt, The first Phamiclan 
siifps, wJdcb wc know from ^ypiUn portiayals, were oonstiucrcd 
enrirely cn the pattem of their tnuch admired Egyptlan models. 
Graduaily^ however, they broke away, and tlic point wiå^ røon rsudicd 
when the" Byblus vcssels \ built by Phrøiician shlpbuiIders ro Egyptkn 
onderj difiered considerably frota the Egyptian ship. 

Tliese vessek are manifestly built for tbe sea and not for river 
sailing. A gtcat deal mort compact xhan tbc bng, rmnow Egypiian 
sliips, iliey were nor neaily so susceptible to the stiain of being lifred 
up by two lines of waves simultaneously^ whicli caused the miirme 
engtneers of the Phaiaohs sudt headadics. Broad and tubhy, these 
CT^ siippcd into the wave troughs and rode like corks. A liigl^ stockade- 
lite bulwark shehered die ciew from fnunebtion by the brcakei^; fore 
and aft diere seems to liave been, at a very early stage, the rudiments of 
a deck; and if tlie high stem, the miinner in whicli the rudder 
attadiedj ilte form of ^igg^ng, and the deck beams penermting the 
quter skin were umnistakably adopted from Egypdan ptototypes^ the 
Pheenidan diipbuilders iiad taken carefril note of the dmwbacics of the 
EgyptLin type of slup and liad avoldcd ihcm in thetr owm 

llie PJicenidan nihJpwriglits mmt soon have engaged in the con- 
stTuction of fully^decked emfu Naturally, $ucb shlpsoficied only limited 
oppcttuniiies for ro wing, and It is casy ro Imagine wha: coiifiicts 
musi liavc raged in the constmetion olEccs of Phænida between ihc 
advocates of rite combined rowing and saUtng ship and the partisans 
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of thc pure sai!cr. In any case, the modem trend tiiumphed, and the 
shjp that made die voyages we ane about to hear of wiere' priraari[y 
^lers: too to 130 feet lotig, id to 33 feet across, widi a diauglu of 
S feet ond a corresponding dtsplaceinent of up to tons, rigged with 
3 .imiarft-sail uf about 380 stjuore yards, and manned by a crew of some 
thiity meiL Tlie building of latger craft was always rejecied in the- 
Phoenictan-Babylonian cultural sphere, apart from Noab's ark, whose 



i(f. Pkattidsn warshtpt eUve/uh to éighth temwy B.C, 


lengih U given in Babylontan tests as approximatdy 480 feet. Contiary 
to the E^'ptians, whose tings lited building esiremdy large m-er 
boats wiib severa! decks, with kitchens, baths, sports grounds, slce^g, 
Jivtng, and dining tooms on board—prodigiously lusurious wonders 
of shipbiiilding technique, even by our standards—the PJicenkians 
aiway^ confln^ themselves to vcsscls of manageable ond practical 
proportions. To this inteiligcnt moderaiion they owe the right, which 
is still theirs today after thousands of years, 10 a paramount place 
amongst die great explorers and discoverers of our eaith. 

Thdr hisioricil role was, of couréc, primarily commencial. It is clear 
that, for the most port, the Phocnidaris showed their sails in seas thar 
werc alreody known. They did not sjmply sail into the blue, and the 
tinbOunded adnuiatlon for this seafarmg pefjpte whidi prcvallcd in 
our gtandfathers' time tvas uitdoubtedly exoggerated. Yet what they 
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^Icved seamim In their elTart!* ta pursuc trade^ cstablhh mono- 
polieS;, and ac<{iiire wEnlth^ was magnificenL in ilself* 


5 

Tlie PJiocfiiciaiis look^tUcir place in the story of discovery five hun¬ 
dred years after Ilaisliepsut—first along the touies aJieady uravclljed 
legiilarly by the Egyptians^ and obviously on the basis of knowledge 
which they owed to the lords of ihe Land of the Nile* This ilmc the 
Bible is our witness* 1 : is ftTitten of Solomon's famous voyage to 
Opfiir in I Kings 9: 

* And king Sotomon made a navy of ships in E/ion-gebetj whkh is 
beside ElotK c)n the shore of the Red Setti in rhe land of Edcrn^ And 
Hiram [king of Tyre in Pbcenicia] sent in ilie navy hts scrvants, ship- 
mcn thai hud knowledge of the sea, with the scn-'atus of Solomoru 
And they came to Opfiir, und letdved from tlumce guld, four fiundred 
and twenty talents, and brought it [o king Sdlomon * * - For the king 
fiad ai seu a navy of Tliarshfeh, wtth ihe navy of Hifam; once m thtee 
years came the navy of Tharshish, brin^ng gold, and silver, ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks*' 

If this Biblical report, vvhich is tepeated almost watd for word In 
TI Chromcles S ff.. Is corrcct, thcti Jews and Phcenlcians set sait from 
the Israelite Red Sea port of Ezion-geber, tlie modem Akaba, for die 
Southern gold land in arca 94^ s.c From there dicy ane said to have 
faiought apes and peacocks—according to another rendering, apes and 
slaves—together widi ivory and silver, and finalty 413 cwt* of gotd, 
about ^5-4 million wordi at ils present value. The voj'Uge is said to 
luve taken three years there and back. 

Unfortunatcly that is all the Bible has to tell us, iind to our regiei tt 
is ttot mueh* Above all, notfiing wiiatever is satd as to the postdon of 
Ophir; cdn^quently, as with Punt, it im beett souglu all over die 
pl^: in the ^uth Seas und in India, in Peru und on Sun Dommgo, 
At finjt the most likely imeTpmation scemed to be tbe one which 
placed Ophir in the region of Massawa on the Red Sea, where very 
ancient gold-mines were found tn tlie lunterlaiid ncar Xrren. When u 
began 10 appear that Punt was to be sou^n cm the Zambesi, fcesh Ught 
was cast an die problem of Opliir. Soloman^s bnd of gold, as Kant 
aliead V surmked, is iLkewise co be tcxiked for on the coast of soiuh-eusr 

r ^ 

Africu; especiulty as this would tally wiilt tbe tbiee years the voyage ts 
stated tn the Bible to have taken. At all events, Massawa could iiave 
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been reoched m £ir less lime* An expedUion [c Nfassau^ wonld noi huve 
exched the urkiv<;rsal aiioition spolcim of in thc Old Tc:stameat in 
cormection wilii die vbit of die Queen of Siiehat 

So far so good« But diere is one highly remark^le Biet ahout diis 
ancieni advEnttiie story: the report thai Plioeniebus aod Jeii^ made 
common cause in Soloinon's expedition lo Ophir, Hus runs entbely 
coimter to tlie norma] business pracucc5 of ihe gri^it mercantile liousea 
of Tyre and SidoPj which made every effort lo conceal and monopolixe 
impcnani discoverks* can have aoised the Pheenicians to vary 
iheir cuscom in this case? 

Thete scems to be quiie a simple cxplanatJon« It is well ktiown thai 
Klog Solomoo {971-959 B-c.) [carried a daiighter of die Egyptian 
Phamohi Sheshank II, seeking to form an alliance wtth the Land of the 
Nile, which -wzs growing slowdy stronger« In so doing^ he liad clearfy 
Qpted agaiiist the gieat power of Assyrla, [iist esiablislied by Tigladi- 
pileser (t 116-1090 a.c)« Naturally, Solomon was aware of tlie dangets 
inheieru in his position betwiecn ihe world empires of Assyrta to the 
east and Egypt 10 dic west- Eg\^pt alone was not enough; he needed 
furtlier friends, and pursuing entirely Lhe same fordgn policy as his 
predecessor, King David^ he turned tq the Plitunidatis. Tlic wealdiy 
intemationa] trading concems of dus small neiglibcuring country were 
ako acutely consdous of th^ir precarious skuadon between the great 
milisiortcs of die castem and western liemk-pheres. They were alieady 
on friendly terms with David, as with the Greets and Tartessans. But 
fundamentally^ Davids who had only fust compelled Judab and Israel 
to imitc in one kingdom^ vt-as not yet to be laken seriously as an ally.. 

Was the picttire diiferent no v ihat Solo mon had mounted die 
throne? Well, as Pliaiiauhk sDti-in-laWj he naturally persona, gruta 
in Egypt* In addhion, Sheshank H had conquered the (^naanitc dty 
of Gezer for liirn, presenting it to him widi liis daughter as a kind of 
dowry. But diere must have been more to it than ihai* Solonion was a 
dever man; il' he miended to form a ^Tliird Force* berween easi and 
west, he must have had some furiher trump card up his slocve« 

Tire Pheenidans were only mildly cncouraging in diis dlplomatk: 
game. Their policy was" vmit and sec\ Hjxam, tlieir king, wrote eordial 
lcuei3, sent oocasiunai eniissories with gold and purpie, dispatched 
masons *ind orchitects for the building of the Tcmple at Jerusdem— 
and dien it came oui I Solomon played liia truinp canl: he knew, so fie 
let it be rumoured, where E^iim Punt lay and when« die Pliaraohs 
Ilild obtained the immense qiuuuhies of gold which, smee rime tm- 
mcmonal, liad constkuted the true basis of dieit eminence Jn the worid. 
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Hc B.ho pos 5 csscd a port, Ezion^geber on rfie Red Sea, from v^^hkli an 
c 3 cpcdilIon coutd be launched imobtmsively. He no stiipcs and no 
sailors eliher. So lie pioposcd to tbe gentlemen In Tyre ajid Sfdon a 
fifty-fifty partncfibip. He would invest Ms knowlcdge In tbe enterprise, 
indeed he could give 3 guarantee of mccess, since the gold^ineg 
cstablbhed in FuiU by Hameses ID some two liundred years ago \t*ere 
atili in regular operation. In return tlic Pbomidans must furnish the 
ncccssary &hips and tbe na\"a] personnet* 

or course^ we liave no record of ttiesc discusslons and negotiations* 
But tliey muic have taken place along these qt sjinilar lines, Tlie 
Phænicians wett obviously quite clear in their minds that they need 
rake their Palestiniari coustns wiih them on tbe first trip on!y* Afier 
that, things would look quite diirerent, for the tandtabbers of Canaan 
would ft£%'eir gcr[ ro Ptini by ibcmsdves 1 

If tiie}" really calculated lite tbis in Tyre and Sidon—and no doubt 
ihey did^ since mun lias not cbanged one jot slnoe tbe Leginning of 
time—^tbey were absoluicly correcL For w'bcn die Israelites tried, a 
bund red years afier Solomon, to rcacli Ophir witbout die OT-operation 
of die Pheenkians, titt sbips whicb Klng Jebosapliat had bad built 
broke apart as soon as tbey were launebed. If this was ihe srtiiaiion, it 
expl^ns Tvlty no furdier voyages to Ophir by tbe Jews are retorded* 

Once tlie Phænicians had leamed w^hat tbey wanted, tbey no longer 
bad ilie sligbicst reason to shaie tbe ea^t Africa tråde wnth their couiims 
frorn Canaan* Tbey must have cantinued to sait ro Ophir Themselves 
for many more centunes; bence it is alway? a$$uiiicd diat tJiey werc die 
builders of tbose miglity lowers and latnparts whose tuin^ have been 
found m Mashonabmd, particuLtrly in tbe mining area of Gwelo, 
Que-Que and Sclukw e, ihe cenira! point of whidt is prohabJy the 
colossal tbrtibeation of Zimbabwe. 

Zimbainve lies seventeen mil« south-ca$t of Ytciona in Souihcm 
Rliodesia, iSo miles from dte sea in tbe valky of ihe Uppet Mieikwne, 
a tributary of the Sabi wbich Icads into tbe vidrury of tbe goldfrelds, 
It seoms to be dio centre of a zom^ of^approximatdy 385,000 square 
miks widiin w'hich ir is surrounded by tbe remains of some fivc 
bundtod ctiigmntic constmetions, most ly conical dtfence towci^ that 
wlthcfut direct parallel except in tke Baleancs and Peru. Hore, as 
in East Africa, thesc stnuige edifices still srand^ built of rock spltr into 
separate blæks by same unknown mrtbod and so wonderiully liewn 
thai thesc Cyclopcan blocLs lock inio a Bfm and ^pkss strueutt^ 
vritbout mortar« Similar buLtdings in Sardlnia, known as tu all 

probabilicy go back to the Etruscarts^ It k quiie possibk diat Etmscan 
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influcnces, passcd on by tlic EgyptumSj were al work at Zimbabwe. 
Any coruiection wiili Peru, howevér, seems ai first glance out of the 
question. Whether iKU is reaJly so h anothet matter* For towers of lite 
cojistniction to the nuragAI also dse m the Shetland and Orkney Islands, 



/P* Titfi piMiiion of Zimhaiw^. 


ihc HcbiidcS) and the north of Scoitand—a faet of conaldenible iruerest, 
as we shall see later! 

The Portuguese came to Zimbabwe in ihe middte of itie cigliteenib 
century. The German exp^orer^ Carl Mauch,. vished diis regjfon in 
1871, and a little later Cari Peters also stayed ai Zimbabwe, Both of 
them fully agreed in ihc opinion iliat tbesc mins were of ancient 
Pheenidan origio and miglit possibly be* the Ophir of dic Bible. 
Convincing proof could noi^ however, found« After diem came 
Englishmen, Italinns, Americins, and more Germans; among^t the 
latter above all Leo Frobenlus. 

All tbese archseologists ond geographm were profoundjy imptessed 
by the Cy dopean rampans tJiey encounteted, and c ven the thoroughly 

matter-of-faa SmtA and East j4fTican Firflr and Gmicy atmosr 
ilic official handbook of rhe Union of South Africa, betrays a ringe of 
eiccitement berween the lines when h savs: 


Tiiere ra no douh« (hal they wm known to die Ponuguese some century 
or more ago. No buriol ground or inscriptiorta ha^=t yei b«n dlscovered 
which adds to the diffieuhy uf æssigning a date to ilic ruins. 
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Tlie main wall w;k Ln some placc« upv^'urd? of 30 /cft m and was 
aboul to feei ihick at rbe base and 7 fert at riie ^lunmiL The dikf building^ 
3 E some IitiJe distanr« rmnt a gronim kopje^ was hcrø'rver induded within 
rht waU$ and serms to hav« servrd æs a ctmdel nr reiUge- 

In didf ptrsent conditton the ruins app^ar to stand in thiw graup&, but 
tt Ls probabte that they dJ fomied part of one seitJement^ of vhidi tlir so- 
called drade! formed ihe centre, The toial ej^fent tmccd so Éar covere an 
area of aboui 2 by milcs^ bur nemoins of wttlls, some deeply buned^ have 
becfi found in the seduded -^^alleys and on fhe hillsides ro a di^omee of 3 mile 
or two beyiond this area. 



j 7. JtÉConsmiCitd mødel of tAe Zim/føiwe jonifeadøns* In tåe rigA^ 
énicltgrøund h one øf tAe cAaracurhitc conical dejen^^ towers* 

As is so often tbe case in ruins found m die easi, tite measurenicnta of the 
various buildingH bear a mathtmatica} relationslup to cadi odier. By means 
of calcubttons ii has been possible to trace die gteaicr pun of dir DrigiiLi] 
design and to fdl itp tnany of ihr ^ps now e?^bting- 

Nd PwnoT waa emplayedp Lui di« sione dre«sed and setuarrd by ibe 
Amongst rhe min^> numbrrs of rrlics Itave been discovered, 
induding statuettes of Asiartrc or Venus in dw hawk form; PJiallk symbob 
of \^oua dirmmsion«; bowU^ trinkets^ etc-, the bést coHcciions being tlwse 
in the Mu^icmns of Bubvrayo and of Capetown^ 

So mueh for the X & £, Year Bøøi for 1938* U is clear tliat its 
audiors had anEgypto-Pbaenidanorigin of the Zimbabxe ruins in mind, 
an assumption rendered very tiatwral by the greai buildmgs erected with* 
out tnortar and the bnding of falcon-hcaded statws of gods. Thø tndj- 
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vidiuj Unéi do noti how^ver, appeatsuflkiciitl y conclitsi^ic lo pcmlc tKc 
identiiy ol' Lls,e builders to be ttnequivocadly deduced; Gttnmi archæolo- 
gistA in paxticutar luve establi^hcd thsi iill di« dUegcd EgypiLin or 
Plici^icLm 6nd& ar« Th^r^ has not yet bcctt enotigh ^ystcmatlc 
spadc--work in ilie area. Yct the disener of Zimbabwe is easity neached 
along gobd motoring roads and die Greai Zimbabwe Hotel direedy 
o\Trlooks die niins. 

To unptejudiccd listcnm libe ouiselves, who can folW tlie confliet 
of opinions over Zimbabwe with an open mind^ Jt sounds reasonabte 
to suppose ihzt ibe lords of the diousands-of-ycårs^ld Mashombmd 
mines estab I Ished a system of smuegicady placed cutiir farts round a 
giganiic ceneraJ citadel* Gold wra such a very alinring subsiance; and 
if wonSd have been easy enough for a band of robbers skilied in 
navigation to swoop down on ilie gold-tnines along die rivers Sabi and 
Mteikwe. Sudi rdlcaions may alieady liave oceurred to tlse Egyptian^; 
they undoubtedly have oceupied tli£ minds^of dw; Phænicians^ 
who oertainly did not test con ten t wjth die single goid expedirioii 
carried out jointly with the Jews, Tlie quesdon of how ihey could most 
cifectively bar ihe African gold monopoly against alien ineursors muat 
have stnick them all the more forcibly since they themselves were 
rcaping wliat ot hers iiad scarclied out- This namml infercnce does not» 
of coiifso^ pro ve anything^ and for the time being Zimbabwe rcinain^i 
one pf thosc riddics to wlndi arch^eology Las not yct found tlic 
answer* 


4 


If sve draw up a balance slieet of die items so far enumermed in this 
chapter^ diey aniount oncc more to a demonstration that world-wide 
travd was not initiated by the modem cra. Mm saiEed from Crcie to 
Tartessus and thence to Britain; dicy joumeyed from tbe Black Sea 
10 Samland; a nctWTjrk of commimicattons extended berween dic 
estuades of the Rhone and the Elbe and between Judand and ibe 
AdriaTic* Il wos the same in other pans of titc world and over still 
greater dbmnces. Ai die dawn of liistory^ men wete dearly fer Icss 
inbibited dum, say, in dassical antiquity; they were unofrald of long 
jDumeys, because they had no idea iiow hig die world really was; iliev 
did not yct inow tbe £ear tbat eon^ wiih unders randings wliich s<xjm 
to be a eoneemitant of culture and a poniaihinent of tbe gods for man's 
meddtesome curiosity. 

All this caepUins iiow one of die greatest feats of discovery tn early 
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liisiorv, liic circmniLivigatioTi of AJVid by au Egj'piO'Pbænician 
cxpcdition during ilte reign of Ncdio O af Egypt (60^^94 BX.), laijcr 
slipped itito oblivbn. Yei ilu& voyag«, wbich Hnodotus rccorded a 
hundred and fifty ycars after it was lutidc, does not seem to have boen 
the flrsc voyage round the Oark Cuntirtent. It ts posslble thai ibe 
niariiten; of Haishepsut had already accomplished tliis prodigious feat. 
We do not know for stire^ but dictie are certain grounds for the sup* 
post tion. 11 is not Hkely tliat tbvscs-going vesds of the andent woHd 
were capable of sailing agalnst the steong nortltcrly curtents tn ihc 
Moxantbique Oiannel ber^'cen Niulagascar and East Afdca. Once 
having sdled tbrougli dtis cliaiit^ tmiitediately south of ibe Zambesi, 
dtev could nut have reiumrd by tlie same route. Heuce therc vrås no 
otlter alicniaiivc but to fullo-A' the approxlmately 9,400 tniles of coast 
lound AtHca and back to tlie Nik delta. 

MticK duuht bas been cast on Hccodo lus's acceunt of ihe cxpediitao 
organixed by Necho II. Hete are sonte eximcts from iti 

Ute shape oflibya (Afnea} shov.’s tlut. save for the part tllat bordets on 
Asia, ir ia sumjundod on all sides by sca, Tlie fiist to bring proof of this, as 
far PS 1 know, was Plianoh Ncdio of Egyp'* Ite arased the d tgg i ng of 

tbe eanal which wsu 10 link llw Nik widi the Red Sen, Iie equfpped an 
expeditinn and oomm^nded it 10 round Libya throitgli tlie PilLus of 
Hcrcnlci [Straiti of Gibnliarh back into ihe Me^icxiamun, and so retuni 
to Eg> pt. Tltetcfort the Pltomicians left ptm and sslled out of die Intliitn 
Ocean into rite sonriuun sea.IKlicn øututnn fcll, ihey landed, ritled the ftelds, 
and waJted for the Iwrvesr^ in ahiitever part of Lih)'a tbey happøtcd to be. 
Vi ben ritc>' Jiad Ijarvested ihc com tbey sailed on, unril, after rpo yc«?, they 
sailed through the Pilbrs of Hcicdes,and so reiumcd to Egypt agiun iti rite 
third y«ir. lliey telaicd, vhidt 1 cannot tDyseif betiev«, ihougb perhap 
soine other nuy, ihat as they rGimdcd Ltbya riiey beheld tbe sun on their 
right band. 

Tlte mo most smktng passages in tiris aocouni are at the begiruiiug 
and the end and concem Africa's geographical posiitUTL, Tlte riist 
reveah liceodotus’s clear knowledge ihai AlVica is surrounded by tlie 
ocean. Soon after liim, riris knowlcdgc was l(*si, so utictjy lost tliat 
GaiidJus Ptnlemy, ilte greaicst gec^iaplicr and astrortomer of clasdcal 
aniiqutty, cpuld tcach in circa a.d. ifo ritat rite Indhui Ocean vas an 
inland sea, slnce Africa curved round to tlie east and was dlrectly 
coitnccted by land to rite Far East. And yct Ptolcmy had Uved in Alexan- 
dna, that ts to say, tn rite vecy country wiiosc miets, not so tong 
Itad csrablished that the ir cOfitinetit ivas circumnasHgabii!^ Nonet heterss 
tto intbrmation, no liint rcadicd liim tliai might liavc tau^u hint 
o' 





TraJc routes ttf th< proto^hUtorkal ^ivUiiaucns. 
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b«Lter; and only vfien th« Partuguese came to tlie Cap< of Good 
Hope in 14S7 did it transpji« tbat Ptolony wrong. 

Tlic lault for this, howcver, lics Itssa Tviih Ptolemy than widt Kerodo* 
rus himself, for retailing in Itis cancluding sentcnoe tltc scatontent Uiat, 
oti dfcunmavigaiing Africa, Neclio’s expedition had tJie 5UO on their 
right- To people living north of the etjuator, this must sounded 
like blatant itumhug, and Heiodoius himself, as cmetgos clear 5 y from 
li is repon, feit thoroughly ashaincd of ha ving to pass ott such arrant 
nonsense. But he look his profession of liistoriographcr and tiavd 
journahst very seriously- As a rok, iheicfore, he faiihfully noted even 
those thines which lie constdered nonsensieah He did so tn this case, 
and the very remark which rendered his report so incredible to the 
antique world pro ves thai some bold captain did iti faet sail round the 
African conttrtent at a very early period. For it tbis wciK done in a 
westeilv dircciion, that is, along the course taken by Necho's expedition, 
tlien soutii of tlic equaior the sun would appear on tlie right, Le. in 
the north, The very thing tliat caused antique geograpliy to regard 
Herod oms's repon as rionsensical, therefore, points uncquivotally to 
tts accuracy. 

Tilis voyage, like so many oiltets^ took place too early to be deemed 
imponam by its own period. It isdiiTieuh 10 see wiiai Necho's purpose 
was in ordering it to be canied nul, Hc was an enterprising man; this 
is shown by Uts attempt to cut a canal to tlie Red Sea ncar Bubastis 
on tlie Up'per Nile delta. Hc ahaiidotied the work unfinished, not 
because of the hundred and tweniy thousand human lives this smpen- 
dous undenaking U supposed to liave cost, but because be was [nfortned 
by an orade thai Iie was merely assisiTng the Persians—who, a æniuiy 
laler, under Darius I, did in faet esjmplete the caiial, Hcre we imisi 
intcrpolate that tlie bloody lustory of the SuC2 CanaJ did not begin wiihi 
Nccho. A warer communication bciween (he Nilc and the Red Se* 
w’as already estabJished cluring ilic Mlddle Kingdom—-wc shall dcscribe 
ilie forenmners of ihe Suci, Canal later—so thai Necho was only 
followrng otder modek. Tius ntakes it psyeliologtcally probablc thai 
bis Africa expedition was aUo a repeiitiun of mueh older entetprises, 
tliat it merely pursued an ancient tradition, and tbat Its sole purpose 
was to enhanee the Pharaoh’s prestige, Herodotus’s statement that 
Nccho commanded his captains 10 sail round Africa and through ihe 
Pillars of Hcreules, na the Straits of Gtbraltar were known in dassical 
times, souitds as ihou^ Egypt alneady knew of the coniMfcuon between 
the Indian Ocean and the Atlamic, and as though the Egypio-Phcenidan 
reconnaissance expedition was undenaken !o conhrm its existcnce. At 
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all eventSj ihe wortliiig of Herodotus's report iniplics csminty on 
Nécho's part that his $hips 'O^ould rcnim from the west,' 


S 

With thc Bihlica] testiniony to Solomon’s Ophir expedition and 
Herodotus’s report of Necho's Airjesn vetiuiie, we have the firsi doai<^ 
mcntaiy evidenoe of the imponant position in seajfåring and worid 
commence meanwhile acquired by the Semiiic Phujnidans. Of their 
gndual rise to the status of a great mcrcaruiJc power we tnow n«t to 
notliing. Sometvluie - round ih« lifteenih cent ury B.c. they took over 
the role of the Cretans, who suddenly disappcarcd from ih« stage« 
"Wliy this happened, why ihe gtandickse Cretan empire of tlie Mediter- 
ranean vanished wjtliout trace, and without any signs of hostile attack, 
by the Egyptians for instance, ts ^ absolutc my^iery, It looks as 
though oceanography may recently have fnmished a due- When a 
Swedisli research scKicty took samples of the bed of the eastent 
Meditertanean tn 1947, they aseertained ijjc pnesenæ in the undenea 
sediments of deep lavers of voltanic ash, Chemical cxamination estah* 
lished that this ash coutd only have emanated ftora the ^ntorin 
volcano on the island of Tlicra in the .Ægean and that it must have 
been depostted between i ^ and 1400 b-c. 

These aah deposits were so vast thai iliey de^ly indicated an erup- 
tion of catastrophic proportions. Ånd althougb Theia Ls som« sbttv 
miles from Cretc, it was obvious that this eruption must have had 
disas trous consequenoes for the vrealihy and flourislimg island State. 
Probably it tvas so weakened thereby that it tinaliy losi iia position of 
dominance to the rising Pliænickns. 

With the esiinction of Crete the way was clear for die rise of new 
seafaring peoples. And since the Hittites, wlio till tiien had dotninated 
Syria, receded from dieir proud pre-eminenc« at ahout the sajne limc, 
whilst Egypt had her hatida hdl with the Hyksos wars, Pheenida^s 
hour had come, and slee dung herself Iiito the gap. 

Via the Grecfc. istands^ wiiich they oceupied with mercandle enm- 
pécj, via Bdalta, Sidly and Sardinia, which tlicy colcmiaed, the PKceni- 
cians slowly felt their way rowards die west, towaids the centre of the 
bronze iiadc. In the twelfdi century B.a, very shordv after ili'é found- 
ing of Tanessus, they csiablished the dty of Gades^ the present-day 
Cadiz» tn the immedlatc x-idniiy of goldeJi TarshisE Tliev pidred ilw 
sire of Gad« with consdoualy coinpctitive ttuent, and so well diat it 
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still stsnds itahy —of the otclest dii(^ in Europe, Not !ong aftcr, 
tivey bu ilt Tingis (Tsngiei) on tHc African coasr^ ns n base for theit 
sbips on tlic no^i Afncan and Ailmtiic nms^ and Li kuls on tJic Atlantic 
const of Morocco. In alxsuL looo ikc* Utlca^ die presejii-day liandiir 
Bou Chareur, foundednot far frqm TimiE; and swo Jiundrcd yeaw 
latcr^ a linie to ihe souih-casr of Odca, ihe mosi Lliustrioiis and powtr- 
ful Pbccnician coSony* Canliage (New City), thc dale of wbose foimda- 
lion is aisumcd to be 814 flÆ Witb tliese numemus and sirong coloiiuil 
stations the Pliceniciaiss had cr^aied poinis of deparuirc for an attack 
<in the easrem half of tlic Atlantic Ocean. 

T)ie mainblowjas welmve heaidj feli inctrcn ^ 30 b.c. witli Carth^e's 
lighming conqueai of souihem Spain. One of thetr ainrtE was, of coursc, 
to gain cootio! of the iradc wirh Britain* TTiis gotd of toreign policy 
panlculorly undctlined by Cartliaginlan diplomats when^ a little 
later, round aboui b.c^ tbey sent one of dieir most competenc 
men, Admiral Himilco^ wiih a majcAttc ficet to tlic noniicm Tin 
Ulands. Any information whidi they may Itavc allo wed 10 seep tUtough 
after Himiko's return from this voyage lias not renached us. All wc 
have is a latc liotuan travel poem, written nuie Inindrecl ycars laicr^ 
wltidi is probably based on ilic original report and makes higjbly 
sctvsaiional pby witli horror stories of ItMih^omc monstefs^ cveflasitng 
calms, masses of scaweed, and so fortiL This enables us to infcr what 
ihr> CanliagiDians did make public, and iJiat Jt obviously imponanr 
to diem to frighten oJT oiber potential voyagers 10 Britmn. The expedi- 
tion jcems to have been a success, for tltc CarthagJniatis contmued ilidr 
trips 10 Qritain into fhc second centuiy 

Tlie rcikl reason for liie Dccupation of soutliem Spain and the 
bluckade of ilte stiaiis must, howf%xi, as stated in ibe prevTous 
chapter^ have lam in llic stiuth and in the faet tliat iherc wene valuable 
dyestuds on M^^dcira and the Canaiy UUnd$> whicli did not oceur in 
tlie Mediicrranean zone^ Alongside gbss manulaemre and a highly 
c vol ved gcickmith's an, Pheenidan and, bier, Piino-Carthaginian 
indnsirj' rested on ihe production of die famous Tyriin purpIc, whidi 
had a paniaibrly wann* lich lustre. It U higidy signifiesmt llniL the 
Grcck word phomix means both PhtFnician and purplc-colouted. 

Tc' begin wiili, tljc dye cbcaiiists of Tyte used mainiy ihc [uice ot 
the purple-fisii (Mw'£x% whteh tlic 1 {ellenes aUo tmployed in dyeing 
their faJbrics. For laTg<^'CTlc produedont however, this mctliod was 
mueb too expmsive and mueh loo ctjmplkaicd- Eacli EheUlUh yielded 
onlv a few drops of dve ftukL TliU fluid had 10 bc condensed 10 a six- 
icentii of its voluine by Itoi ftteam. In addition, dic dyeing procesa 
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åtmsmd^ constant supervisjOD to er\fiuxe thai the drared colour wus 
obtained« For che juic«^ of thc puiple-Jkh U origimlly milky 
Untfcr iht itiflutrrtoe af light it lakfs on a lemon^yBllow^ shide; longer 
exposure to ll^t renders k greenisb yellow, green, violet, and red. 
The moat varions colours can bc obiaincd according to the duratlon 
of exposure^ down to a pnrple thai looks almosi blade. It is under- 
Stan dable that Phænicion purpie was prodi^Ously cxpensivf. By 
A*D. 300, at the beginnidg of a period of mfbiion It h true, a pound qf 
piiiple silk, the celebrared meiaxaåiaTtOj cost ihe srupendous sum of 
about jTio^ooo* But since in Home and tlte rest of the worid al! badges 
of rank were made of purpie materials, these hnge sums ^Tcre paid* 
However^ tJie metiiods of produktion ouilined above werc naturally 
otily suecessfu] in dic bands of small craftsmen or family busiivesses, 
wliere the experience of generations W3$ handed down from father to 
son. For manufaeiuring enrerprises such as the Phænidans established, 
this eomplicated process was dui of the questlon. Eadl one of them 
rmded millions of purple-fislt for a Binglc dyetng, and diere was no 
cenainry of obtalning dic same sliade nexi time. Since greai value was 
attacJied in Tyre to die exacr repetition of shadesi, a new and practical 
dyesmif wtis of naTional importauce. 

It is not dtffioilt 10 iniagine the excitement aroused in Pboenida by 
the discovery of die Atlantic inlands* These Ulands produced the dye- 
stufis for -which Tjrc had long been sceking: the Roccella rwcfflrio, 
liuTLus or dyer^s 1 leben, as well as the dragon tree {Dra^ana 
wbosc deep red resin, known as dragon^s blood, a!so yielded an 
eicelltmt puqilc dye and whose mightlesi representative, the famous 
dragon trte of Oroiava on Teneriffe, which was blown down in 1868, 
is repuLed to have been six thousand years old. Those tw^o raw materials 
of the dye trade were naLuially of liic intnosT industriel and com- 
mercial importance to the Phcenlcians, and it doubiless thb which 
later induced Cartliage to incorporate jMadeira and the Canaries in its 
spherc of power. 

A few simple anUxne deri^^atives suffice to enable modem chemisuy^ 
to pnxluce lusirous purpie dyes, and beneath out grey skl& ancient 
man's passionatc hking for these vioLent tones is urter ly incomprehen^ 
sible. But wheti the Phoenictans ftrst brouglit out sheir Canary Islands 
purpie, u must have been a severe sbock to die Greet manufWturers, 
No doubt ihey racted tlieir brains again and agam, yei the wholc 
antique worid was baffled by the riddle of Tyrian pur pie un til mueh 
later* Neverthetess, obscure rumours qf the ridi, fertile tsUnds in ihe 
Atbntic Ocean did gel as far as Hellas. We sliall have more 10 say about 
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dus pres^ntly, attd wilt conJin^ ourselves liere lo menuoiung a Oieisis 
propounded by geographers decades ago lo the eflcci that the famous 
Isles of ibe Blcssedj the Niscl Makdrøn of Greek mythologVf were 
nDthlng rise than a vcirbal distonton of die ancient Phænicon *lsl« 
of Makar\ the favouritc Tyrian dty-god, Metkait. Geographicaj dis- 
coverics as important as Lhese simply cannor be hushed up compleiely* 
At roughly the same time as the dispatch of Himileo ro Brttain, 
round about 530 rt-C-i a second and even larger Cariljaginian marine 
expedition was undertaken under the comiimd of AdmtraJ Hanno, a 
close relative of Himileo; this expedition pro ves how' immensely im* 
poTtant the Atlantic Islands were to die Cartbaginuuis- In ttie words 
of the original report, which is ex tant in a G reck translaijon— 
admittedly irutcxairate and moreover incomplete—ihc puqxwe of this 
carefully planncd voyage was ro set up coloniol stations along the west 
African Utiotal as &r as the Caiuiry Islands- The function of these Coastal 
stations undouhtedly to safeguard the seaway to the Ailantic 
istands against aitack from land, which was thu$ ftrmly in Canhaginian 
bands, and to give assistance to the Atlantic ships^ Hanno’s enterprise 
was cquipped with sbtty galle^'s of Hfty rowers cadt, carrymg some 
three ihousand men and women, [i^etl^r witJi sioo^s and everything 
needed for die planting of colonies. 

This firsi aim of Hanno's expedition seems to have been accom- 
plUhed in fulL Sut named settlements were created, the most southeriy 
being simated on Cape Juby roughly levd with tlic Canary Islands. 
Suangely enough, however, Hanno did noi resicontent with this, bui^ 
instead of ruming round, sailed on to the south- h has been conjectuted 
thai he was stiiuulatcd by the cireumnavigation of Åfrica under 
Pltaraoh Neclio only rwo gcncraiions earlicr, to salt round the Dart 
Condnent on his own account. This is not to be ru(cd out, but cormoi 
be proved. It is nor possible to idenrify all the points at w hich hc ost 
anchor, but it ts oertain that he got as far as Mount Cameroon. Hete the 
voyage was broken off because provisions had run out. flatmo makes 
tbe folio wing report i 

We had now been sailtng for four days and diroiighout dch rught we saw 
tlie land fuU of Hanics; in the midst of them was a very talt ftimc thiåt cowered 
above the other Rantes and scemed to reacJi up to the scar^ By day wc saw 
that il wjs a very high mountatm We named it the Cliarior of tbe Gods 
[Mount CaTncTOonf Whm we had sailed alortg beside streiMS of fire for 
thrtt days, w« came 10 a gulf caflod the Souihem Kom. In the depilis uf titi^ 
bay Uy an tsbnil Upon it waji a lake and in tlte lake an islaixl peupicd by 
CTOW'dii of savagc«. Mo?t uf ihcm w ete wnmen wUh rougtt, liairy bodie«. 
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Oxit interpreter calint ibetn gofilliw. Wc ptiraicd rtiem, ^ c? cmild Mt cmdi 

the malesj ihey esc^ped by fligjii. Tliey abb ta Ifflip a^y ovo: tlte 
rodks and kept ns at bay ’wifb sroms- liirø of dic wbo absolutdy 

ndused w follow, defended tltdiuelv^ dgainii oiir men so vkibtirly by 
biting arsd scraiching wlicn we captured ihem, :lat ft-e kitlcd ihcm. Wc 
then flayed them and broughi back tlidr slun^ wiih us if> Canltags- As we 
had come tu an end of our provisions, we did not coniinuc our janmey any 

fitrihcr« 


It may safcly bc inferrcd thai tlie fire issuing from a bigh mountaln 
and towering to the stars, in tiie iirst sentence of die quotation, ts a 
volcano. And since tbere h no otiier volcano dong tbe ivhole west 
African coast which is active or Iias been acrive in gcoJogically recent 
lime^ iiideed since thete is no otiier really high moimoin at all, the 
Pbænicians' Chariot of the Gods have been the i j,i6c>-l'eet-high 


volcanic peak of ihe Camerooris* So Hanno wcni almost as far as the 
Equaior and, wiih dJ die detouis and hy-ways, euvertd a distance of 
about 6,150 miles: a remarkable aehievementj wbicli it look. ilte 
Portuguese, two thousand ycars later, tiearly ^vm decades to accotn- 



If this an now be looked upon as cenain, the rejk>rt of ihe meeting 
with ^gorillas" is less easy to understand- For a long time^ llus pan of 
Hanno^s narrative w^as regarded as a fable^ h was not until 1 S.47^ when 
the Gaboon gorilla, an anthropoid ape exactJy corresponding to 
Hanno*s *savageswas dbeovered [liai the ancieni Caniia^fdåii 

realized to havt been corteet- The staicmcni ihat tliese 


accciunis 


creaturefi had rough, hairj' bodies proves heyond doube rhar tbey ^^erc. 
In facij apes, since negrocs iiave very linie body-hair* Il they were really 
gorilL^ that the Carihaginians siew and stulTed, however, one is 
inclined to deduce from this that Ilunno and his Ca; Jiagintans had a 
mucli lo wer consciotisness of dieb lndi\ixlualiryy a mueh lowtn^ capsKity 
to diirerentiaie beiwecn malt and beast^ and a mueh more unsniblc 


eoncepdon of the excepdonal position of iiuman existence than our- 
sclvcs- For it h ubsoluidy clear from didr report tiiar they took the 
gorillas to be savages, natives, and liiat tliey did nol instinaivdy feel 
tltat tlic ctcaiures which bounded away across stoncs and rocks tnto the 
undergmwih wete animals. Wliat can have been die ouse of Hatino's 
imcertainiy? And, to put dic question di^Tcrcnily^ were mm like 
Pytlwgoras or Æschylus^ contempoiaries of tbnno, no more certain 
of ihelr human dignliy ihiin tlie Qmha^niaiis^ Miglit tliey not have 
tecognized ihe gorillas as an appairitkin whidi, though man^likc, ^'as 


in faer animalp^ 
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No, they loo would piobabty J»ve thoughc, its aliuoat <tU Eurapcpi 
e^ploFcis sdU tbought thousand ycan btcr, diai ihey wcrtr *wild 
men of ih« woods’ or ’sivagesV As sudi, anyw’ay, ihe Dutcli arniy 
dortor, "Willem Bgniius, addre^ the oning-outang wliich Uc d»- 



Tht Afrviait. txpediaions of Ntcho and HannOi, 


covererf in the prlmeval forests of Bomeo in the middb of the seven- 
ic«ith century. And Linnseus, ilic grcai Swedisfi sysieinamt, ^*iis not 
one whit more sur« of his business a liundred years later. He classified 
die onmg-outang as a ‘wild man of tb« woods, tiuu b, a tiecond spedes 
of man, alsu colled night man', and the chimpamte« be deemed a ck^ 
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rclaiioa IjO tlu: pygmies. And dus dcsphe thc thai Lmnæus had 
plenty of opponimity to obscrve boib animaU in tJxt private loo of thé 
Fririce of Orange during Iris sray in Holhuid I There is nor much. sign 
hcre of thc consciousness of human dlgnhy 1 

Before we leave the Carthaginians and Pliænidans, we must recall 
One more voyage titat they madCf a herok voyage and a herok doed; 
thc discovery of the Azores. 

No epic iccounts it, no halP-mouideced old doctimcnt such as his- 
toriom ahvays demand, even from ancient lustory, and to wIrkJi they 

ascribc magte i^^alidity merely 
because Ir is rn black and 
Tvldte, records it, A smoke^ 
hlackoned old pot wlth a 
handful of coins, Carthaginjan 
coins from the beginning of 
rhe fourth æntury is thic 
enly relic^ In the middie of 
tlie eighte^di century, riris 
carthenware poi was found 
after a severe storm-ride on thc 
bland of G>rvo in rite Azores 
amongst thc founebtions of a 
ruin on the beach. Sincc the 
coias, some of which were 
from Carthage and some from 
Cyrenaica, vanisjicri arier pass- 

inciedulity. But' rhe teport 
of tlie dirmms tånæs of this 
find » so uiiiunbiguous and 
dei^ite that, for better oi for ’ft’Orse, i e must be believed, although the 
Aaoies he m total isolation and far, far out tn thc ocean, Tltc Gcrman 
geographer, Rkhard Hcnnlg, ment ioned above, who studied this 
remarkabje case fifteen ycars ago, propounded an argumetii, authorita- 
tlvely confirmed by numUmatics, which irrefutably guaianteed thc 
dghteenth-century repon. Ii would liave been quitc impossible in 
1750, stated tlie numismatists, to have goi together an almosi complete 
set of Canlia^nian coins from the decade 330 to 310 ».c, Hence thecc 
can be no questlon of fatc or fraud. 

So tlie specialists no longer doufat tite arly discovety of the Azores 


ing through many hånds, there 
lias been tio lack of douh c and 




iSt CartAagouan and Cyrtnaic 
coim from the JoartA centuiy 
B.C.fJhifftdon iht A^orts^ 
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by dm Phænicistns. For sinoe the cxman curreots round these Irlands 
cverywhcré flow ^way from them, there can be no mcour^ lo the 
supposicioh ihat the coins fcund cn Corvo wete c^nied thiihÆr on 
pieces of florsam; They musi have reachcd [He Azores on irnnned 
vessels—-in other words, men really discovered tliis group of islande 
some 946 miles from tlie coast of Éurope. Tlus may^ of coursci have 
been the result of slups being blown oflT coitrse by persistent easierly 
gales^ and it is ijuite conccivable that not one man from tlicse Pnnic 
ships u'hidi at last saw land rising from the stormy waters of ihc 
Atlantic in drea jac ever got back to Eiixope. Since nothing grows 
or is produced on the Aaones which mi^t aicract merdiants, they 
would not fiavc become a distant goaJ of Punier maimers even xf the 
unkno^Ti crews of unknown ships really did return 10 their l>o meland. 
For dus reason also^ no reference to the remote Islands is 10 Le fouiid 
in antique literaturev and till the hfteenih oentuiy, tudien ihe Portugnese 
dxseovered them, they lay outslde ihe Oih&umdne. 

Thus tJieif discovery nxay not have ham a deed of heroisme as 
assert ed carUer^ or at least not one imdertaken voluntarily and con^ 
sciously. But just w something begi ns to stir in Hanno^s remarkable 
advance to the Equator^ exceeding his immediaEe task ond perhaps 
prompted by a Joy in new ihings, by the call of advcnlutre, by delxg^ 
in exploration and discovery^ so the very spirit of die age seetm to 
Itavc been at work in tlie Punic voyage into tlie immense distances of 
the oceaa, announcing the dawn of a new epoch: the Age of Hero«, 
To dijs age we shal! now lum^ 
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PART FOUR 


GREEK LEGENDS 
AND WUAT LIES BEHIND THEM 


TAi downfall o/tÅ£ ckarict * SikJkiriufvt end fAé osirich egg " Pfin£éis 
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T he balde had endeel in di^aster* '^Fhe ting had fallen^ alt dw 
officers were slain or captured^ ehc diarlocs losi and their crew^ 
transfixed by arrowis and dead- TTie chaiioi korscs weic gone 
too: dead| wottndcd, or roaming terrified abatJi thÆ steppe^ Mudi worse 
than thb loss of men, weapons, and cquipment^ howevet, musi have 
been the knowicdge that hcncctbrth ihe chatioi was uitetly outmoded 
as a tactical ^eapon. This briltbnt itivenrion of the ancients^ a kind of 
foTtress on whecls, liad hitherto ensnred die svipremacy of irs -users, 
Lightniiig onslanghis and equally rapid wididiawals, instanmneotis 
concentration of forcea: iHese possibilmcs had again and lent 

ihe chariot squadrons an immense ad van tage over ihe unmaoæuvrable 
mass of Lnfantry with its vulncmble danks. 

Thai u'as dl over* The method employed by ihese slit-eyedj little 
yelJow fcllorg-s^ with whoni this die drsr encounier, dicur brilJJant 
plan of ntountjiig their warriors and sending them into bat tle on liorec- 
back, had proved far more cJTective than die usé of chariots^ TIve laster 
were no matdt for cavdry* Tlierc was nothing for it but lo adopt tliis 
new metbod of ^'aHarc, 

We do not know ^faen this balde ivas fought, nor where. We only 
knOw that it rook place somewhere on tlie bioad steppes of soutkem 
Eurasia, roemd aboiu the middlc of the second raillenniom b.c,:; diai 
mueh we can safely assumc* We know too that Mongolian pastoral 
peoples, aemstomed to die saddle since time immcmoria! and used to 
^tghting and Imntingon horseba^ findiy hdted the irresisrihleadvance 
of die Indo-Europcan charioc armics bdbre tJicy could break ihroug}* 
to central Asla* Perhaps the oenrairr legend of the Greelts is an obscure 
recoUcctlon of this fitsi encounter with'enemy cavalty. 

For at this early pertod die Indo-Eutopean was no horseman. He 
knew die horse only as a diaiight anirdd to ihe Ughr chariot^ He had 
nothing lo oppose to the swift Mongolian cavalry* Nor imtil mneh later 
did be himsclf moiint the Uorse^ and later still did he evolve meibods of 
dealing with massed attacks by buge motmted amues, 
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Diaappointed and discourage^, th< nameicss Indo-European lioides 
broke olT iheJr advance mto the interior of Asb- Tliey preswd back lo 
the West and soutb-wcst and, In the thtrteenth ccmury s*c., dtne up 
against thc tliickly-populaicd a«as of th« castern Meditejrancan, b 
1117 B.c, Kinp Mcr-tn-Ptah of Egypt repulscd tbe 'Northcm Peopks" 
in tbc western delta of tbc Nile. Undef Rameses III (t 158—t t 6 y 0.0.), 
however, tbey rettirnei lu 1 19°* 

Pharaolt liad tlte fol [o wing inscriplion wrirten on tlte walls of his 
saneruary ai Medinet near Tliebes; 

TIm? nonlifitn peopli:^ on tlidr istands wete in turmoil, tnm away by ihe 
»lortn, all at the same rime. No countn srood fimi Wort ilieir bands—they 
wlpcd out its people as thougb they had never been—thej' catiU! at Egypt as 
If a fin blaxed up in frant of tltem . •. 


The Land of tlie NiJe escaped descruction, but tbc Hlttitc Kingdom 
colbipsedf and at about ibe same titæ the royal castles of Myconæ 
and Tiryns feil inio the liands of ih« Dorjaits, who broke ofT lO the 

soudi in duf wak« of die gieat migration. 

Tiie ancient masters of the country certidnly did not go down in 
siletice. Murder and arsoti r^d; tludt stiongholds were razed to die 
ground; tliick Uyeis of aslt, dust, and Ume lay over the nitns of tbek 
tnagnificent houses, piled up in the luxuriotis batlirooms, covered the 
wide halls, the treasure-houscs filled with prccious things frcfm all over 
ihe w'orld, and die gold-studded mausokiucs. Goais and cow's graaed 

on the overgrown mounds of rubble. 

For three ihousand yisrs time stood still bete. Tlicn the lunds of 
the world's dock sprang at one stioke to ytli Augvisi 1876. Heinrich 
Sdriiemann, who had just discovered and exeavated Troy, began to 
dig at tbe foot of the luin^mounds of Myoensé- Wiiii gieai labour his 
men sliovelled their way throu^ Lnuniense mountains of rubble, till 
finally the Cyclopean walls of Agamemnon's stron^old enierged from 
the depiha. Amongst tlic innumecablc finds,tio panicubrattendon was 
paitS to an oval objeci, about eight Indies long, whidi SdiUemann took 
to bc an alabasier vase. The find was recotded an d kid aside. 'ITierc 


was 40 tnudi clse, more vnluable, more brilliant. 

Bv ihe supposcd akbastcf vase came tnto Schlicmaiui’s 

bands again some ilnie huer. And titen il transplted ihat the w'hjtdy 
shimmering, smootb material thal showed here and there beneatb tlie 
incnistadons was not alabasier ond tliat the wliole thing wos not a 
vase, but—an ostticb egg. 

Sebliemann rcalked die importance of diis discovery. Tltcie had 
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ncver bccn osmches in thc ootintTy^idc of Aigolb on thie Pdoponnett. 
So Aganiemnon'« ostiich «gg mi»i have been imported from Asta or 
I^ypt, and preseived tn dte $ubi«nane 3 a treastirg-chamhers of the 
foitresa bccuise af its rarity> Mote objects of the samie kind canie to 
li^t: 3 dcUcaie Httte ape of bhic g1as» beartng on ono shoulder the 
o’wnership stamp of Amonhotep II, tlw Pljaraoh of the X VTl-th dynasty 
who sitbceeded T 1 iotlime» III and rdgned fhim 144S to 1410 b.c.; an 
eacquisiie scatab, wtiicb lud bclongi«! to Queen Tyi, the wife of Amen- 
hotep ni (141 i-i J7y 8.C.). Since Myten*- is four hours' joumey fiom 
iho sea, liovever, it never occuiTcd to Scbllcmann thai diesc arddes 
migitt liave been imported on Myoenæao sbips. l-le therefore consmted 
a cultitral teLationsIlip whicli ori^naUy linkcd £gj'pi vitli Asta Minor 
ond later included Nlycenæ as well. At tbis time, of course, lie knew 
nothing of the colleaion of Mycen»an pottery whlch was found later 
in the trcasure cliatnbers of Tltothmes IlE, the consort and successor of 
Queeit l-laisliepstii. Nor did Ite know anythlng of the Mycenscan 
cajthenware widely exponed from carly Greece, fine examples of 
whicb have heen found in Cj^rus, SyHa and Palcsilnc, Sidly, Malta, 
Sardsnia, and Spaln. Hc knew nothing of the Spanish silver, nortltem 
amber, and N ub ion ivoiy thai erainnied Mycensmi tombs. 1 le could noi 
have guessed, as we doTiow,tIiat the Mycenæan Gteeks, like the Cietans, 
ventured onto the Idgh scas at a very early period. 

Ardtæology cannot tell us anything more about the subject, liosr- 
; and dassieaJ plulology is even mbie reticent. It advonoes the view 
thai the early Hdiénes never went beyond Sidly in the west and Troy 
in tlie east. This ts cemtnly a falltkcy. Since we want to proceed with 
our story, wc must look cound for more communicaiive soutees of 
information ilian excavaiion and the siudy of languages. Wc shaQ 
devote our attcniion to suhjects ai which ihesc two august and illus- 
trious Sciences would look askance: sudv dubtous matters as sagas, 
fablcs, and legends, wliosc content, howtver, yidds information not 
eaaily aocessiblø througl) diller archrcology or phitoTogy. 

To Iregin with, diere ate all tho« innunicniblF cnllectjons of the 
legends of dassicai antitpiity which we read as children, but which, tf 
wc look at tlicm afresli today, wtll appear to us in quite a nev light* 
for these ancteni fabics and legeneb concsii, as diough tn code, a great 
dcal of maritime lorc and eommerdal knowicdge. We only nced 10 
read ihese venerable tales correctly. 

Nu onc knows how old the thémcs of diesc legends icatty aic, nor 
to w'liai temute they go back. Most uf ihem, Ituwcvcr, ptubably 
bdungto die Myccn^n^beiéof ctdtutc, to ilte worid of diosc Bronac- 
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Age Indo-European dans of priticcs and lords wUos« iuipr^nable 
fortrcsses and heavily fortified castl<j 5 reachied the magnificcnt apex 
of their developmeni around 1400 b.c. in tkc Cyclopean edifices of 
Mycenæ and Tirjiis. For titese lords and demigods were manifestly 
not only elever masons, bul al^ splendid seamen, whose ensigh con- 
tested the seas with xliar of Crete and wbo jaumeyed far and wide 
tlu:ougli tlie world* Mycen^an fmds have been uneartked in Asia Minor 
as well as in Egypi and ihe weatem Meditcitanean; and Mycetiaean 
scafarers may be assumed a!&o to have entered ilie Black Sca on nipid 
voyages of pjunder and reconnaissance. 

Is corroborated by die famous legend of the the 

audacious expediuon of the plrate captain Jason, who sei sail for 
Colchis in the Southern eorner of the Black Sea in his swift fitiy-oarcd 
tong-ship widi all the reco^ized heroes of bis day on board, to 
steal the Golden Fleece* This Golden Fleece the pure gold hide 
of a winged ram, wbich belicved to iiave once bclongcd to Hermes, 
the Grc^ god of merchants, travellers^ and tbieves, and Uier to Ilave 
oome inu* the possession ofthe king of Colchis. Tlie fleece regarded 

thrcugltout the world as a g«at tieasure, and its farne liad spread to 
Greece* 

After many adventures, Jason and his cirew finally reached Pliasis, 
ihe river of the Colchians, in whose estuary the Argo cast anchor. 
Tliings staned otf lolerably well, but liien diey took a rather nasry 
turn- Acrø, the king of Colehis, lud a plougli entircly of i ron, and 
Jason inapecced this valuable object with the inierst due from a man 
of tlie Bromte Age. But tlie buils whb wliich Actes ploughed were 
thoroughly unnily brutes, wiio beicbed forili ptteh and sulphur from 
their subierranean stall and wett envdoped in smoke and /lames wlien 
the hero Jason liad to do a lum bcliind the plough for honcur's sake. 
Now, the Golden Fleece, die expcdjiion's main obiecrivc, was guarded 
by a simiiar monster, a ftery dragon, witlr whom it Is evident liiat 
Jason, des pi Et his clii'ine ance^try, was not anxioiis 10 trj' conclusions* 
However, Medea, Actes^s blonde-tressed dauglner,^ saved hirn the 
troubie. Slic stole the State ireaBure of Colciiis, the Golden Fleece, and 
weni with it to Jason aboard llw jirgo^ leaving the hero with uothing 
to do but sail home victorious whli tiis double boory'. 

For safety*s sake rhey did not foltow' the route ihey had come hy^ 
wlticK iiad proved somcwhar perilous, bur sailed up the Danube. 
Some memher of Jason^s team of heroes wa^ in possession of old manu- 
scttpjs shomng that the Danube, far above irs estuary in the Black 
Sea, sent out a brandi to the 'Stcilian Sea* (the Adiiaiic)» By good 
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foiTune^ our Colchis estpedition sucæedcd in findlng this branch, 
sailcd down it to ihe Adriatk^ and afier tnmy further advenrures landed 
again One fitic day in Greece. 

So tniidi for ihe legénd as sucL We mtght rake it at iis face valuc^ 
as an indication diat ancient Greek Jack Tars Uked spmnirig før-fetched 
saiJors^ yams- But elever professors of geogiraphy have suhdy dissectod 
tlie innocent seaman^ jargon and, in so doing^ have come aeross all 
sorts of remadcable facis. 

Tltc keyvt'ord from which they ser to work spmnLng up the coiled 
yam was Pliasis^ a city and river m Colchis, We know from later 
recordSj panicularly ihe travel dxories of Hciodotus, thai tHfi city and 
river really dtd esbt, and thai ihe Greeks ihenecncounrened an unUnSual, 
brilliant-plumaged and very pleasant-flavoured btrd, the^^djifortor^our 
pheasani- Modern research has rcvcaled the River Phasis tobe identical 
with ilie Caucasian river Rion and thar tlic Coldiian tnetropoUs of the 
same rtame ctjrrespcmds to present'^y Poti, an oil and petrol lown 
somewfiai to tlie north of Batum* 

fn ilie opinion of geogtaphers^ oik ih« second keyword* affords the 
answer lo the riddle of the btJU enveloped in smoke and flame, wiih 
which |ason had to ptougJi, as ihough he werc tlte capiain of a fire 
brigade clad from liead lo foot in asbestos* Tliey beJieve ii was buming 
petroleum liiat so lerrified t-he fair-haired, blue^yed heroes from 
Mycen^in Hellas, I lerodoius^ wbom wc must once more quote hett, 
knew nothi ng abotit o5l, of coiirsc^ aince MessrSn Berut and Diesel dtd 
not make their app^srance till three millentiia bier* Bui lic is acqtiainted 
with pitclt^ and hc does in faet record rhat Phasis, the city built on 
piles amidst iridescent swamps^ was the principal centre for the exporc 
of pitch. 

The Golden Fleece itscif is open to a not tmprohable interpretatiofi* 
Tlie Greek geographer Strabo^ who lived round ilie period of the birth 
of Cluist, rccorded that tJié nat i ves of Phasts had been aocu&tomed, 
since rime immemoriah lo place tlu* hide of a wether in the gotd-bearmg 
river to catch the pjuticles of gold swepr onto it by the sttearm Nowa- 
dap the same puqsosc is ser\"ed by carefuUy constructed ^ieves, li 
there is enough gold^ howev^er, a sheepsktn may do just as welL 

Even tlie figurc of Medea, who has served poets and dramatists as 
a model for ttagedies from Euripitles to tlie oontemporary American 
dramacist, Robinson JefFeri* ts shown up in a stnmge lighi by the 
ancient stories- It is true tliai she ia as btonde and blue-eyed as Jason 
himself^ as wa$ only right for a princess and ruters daughter of die 
Mycenaean world* Ncvcftlielcss, stic is an eviS witch^ a wixeresi and 
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mtxer of poisons^ in clo^e touch vAih the inhi^ibir^inu of {h^ netKer 
re^ons;^ who^ rigilt fram ilic stiut of her acquaintiUKe with Jasonp is 
pcrpetmlly cngagcd tn thoroughly suspect actividcs, NaWp wc know 
from carty accr^unts that tlie sonth coast af thc Blacit Sta had long hci^n. 
tlic goal of PIi<enician and Assyriao mercliant% that tho ajchaic m- 
Itabltants of tiie laud of Colthis wetc Egyptian m appearanoe, and ihat 
ihey possessed many culmral tiaits rcminlsccni of ihe Land of ihe Nile. 
Tf thai is mic, it is clear w^hy Medea must have appeated to tbe peasant 
bds of Mycenæ a daugerous sorccrcss. Anyone as culti\'aied as the 
Assyrians and Egyptians^ anyorM! so adioJt in their dealing^ with deathp 
wdth bygonc agcs^ and witlt subtcrranean powcrs as thc ancient peoples 
at the feet of thc pyramids and the Tower of Babel, irtiisr be able to cast 
spdls^ cven if hjs home wcre barbarian CoJchis and hU origins odier- 
wisc quiie reputable I 

We meei tlie same tliing in rhe muck laier Germamc world of heroes 
and I^ends, There, instead of Egypt or Gilcbis, ' Wclshland' (not 
Wales, but any far-off country^ particularly the region of Ftance and 
Italy) 1$ invariably spokcn of wlicn one of the great chooses a beautiful 
foicigner as liis bride« But at least these legends make a poini of 
poitraying this atien sorceress^ who usually comes to a stkky end, as 
a dark beauty« And if nothlng happens in tbe way of witchcrafi ih at 
can be laid at her door, no foot-and'-niouth disease in die catile^ no 
influenza epidemic or otber misforttine among men, ihen at least die is 
an lU-famcd ^Lady Veniis\ It is alwnys the same. 

Modem scholarship, how'cver, lias not rested con ten t with mlking 
aw^y Medea^s capadty for ma^e; U has also put Joson's fabulous 
letum jioumey via thc Danube and the Ådriatic under thc niicroscope. 
As a result, it has come to the condusion that rhe supposed branch of 
the Danube leading to the * Sicilian Sca" is nothlng eisc than the anetent 
trade rouie thai once led from ihe Danube to the Semmering Pass, 
across tiie River Sava atid the Nanos Mountains to the Mediiemincan; 
thc Southern part of this route, from the old land-portage installations 
otit could in faet have been travelled bv’W^ter- Tilis stnmge dciour made 
by the Argonauts must be deemed an obscute recolleciion from more 
remote dayi^^ and it would be wrong to dismiss it as a mere fairy-mle» 

Uiiforumately we have not tbe space lo sift the whole corpas of 
G reck Eegcnd for hid den recotds of exploration, but mus t contine 

ourselVC3 to a few brief indicanons. 

In addition to tbe saga of the Argonauts, wc have the many myths 
of Hercules, culnunating in hU lieroic labours. One of these— 
c!eventil—^was to obiain for Kbig Eurysdicus of Myt^rue thc Apptes 
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of thfi Hesperuks- The siory of tJhese apples as foilOTifs: when 
Zeus and Haa ved, uniold ag« ago, the goddess Gaea, tia Eartb- 
Modkicr, broughi to ihe weddiug table as a dessert a fev spcctmeiis of 
a golden appk, vbich, as she dhulged at the time, grev on a myriad* 
brandied tree on the infinitely retnoie western sliour« of the Ocean* 
Eithcr because slw tnev tbe Uking of the godi for sudi delicacics, or 
beciuse sbe feared vandalism by inquisitive humatis, she had her apple- 
titte guarded by four beaudful virgtns, tbe Hespedd«^ And in case 
thieves sliotild not feel afraid of the font beautiful virgins, but perhaps 
just the ittverse . . ■ she gave the four young bdi«, as protector, aitl, 
and chaperon, a hundred-headed dragon. We ate not told wliat diese 
hundred lieads were supposed to defend—the appl« or the viitue of 

ibe four Mesperid«. 

Despite these fivc guards, ilien, Hercules was to steal goldim apples. 
But just like Jason, the divine hero had no wish to start a ^uanei with 


a dragon, and, as is well Itnown, lic was not iniercsicd in 
citber. He finaily succeeded in persuading die gjant Atlas, who bap- 
pened to be standing neaiby widi tbe firmaniern on iiis shouldcrs, to 
scttlc the matter of the dragon. Once tliat vas done—Hercules did not, 
ve most sadly adtnir, behave widi great fairness loi^'atds Atlas over the 
afiair—the di vine bero stufled dre applea in hb pocket and hunied 
back to his klng 

Tilis too sounds iike a tait for chiJdien. But the German geographer, 
BJiJiard Hennig, was not prepared to leave il at thai and discovered aU 
sorts of surprbitig faets behind this legend as viell. Here the keyword 
is Atlas. For il is evident Irom Hnnier's Qdysiey^ and also from other 
andent tttcords, that it is nor the Atlas Mourtains in Morocco vhidi 
are leferred to here. Ahbougli sonue obscure rumout of tbe cxistcnce 
of tilis mighty elevation do« seem to liavc reaidied Herodotus, tbe 
Atlas Mountains did not become knovn to Uie aniitpie vorld till 
Roman dmes; so tbat the' lofty pillars that divide the beavens from the 
eartll\ as Homer puts it, can only be taken to mean tbe glgantic snov- 
capped Peak of Tencriile on the Canary Ulands, wblch ris« siral^it 
up to ta,200 feet above sea level. This was already knovn to AJesander 
von Humboldr, and many other scholars liave since coneuned wiih his 
vurw% If thi: helpful giant Atlas of the Hercules legend ia the Peak of 
Teneriffc, tben the fniitfu! garden of the Earth-Moilier, Gæa, cannot 
be far away: tbe land of tlw Hespen'des can only bc sought on tbe 
Canaxi«. Tben die golden applcs must liave grown therej perhaps, as 
Hennig suimised, ihey vene really the golden-yellov fruit of the 
Arkutus caiutriemisy the Omary stravberry-tree. 
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In otlicr vorda, ila- elcvcnili labour of Heruules niay conceaE an 
carly intLmatlon cunceming (he Atlantic ifknds in the G^cean beypnti 
Gibraltar, thosc ‘Islands of thc Blcssed’ discussed alxrve« ^licnc« the 
Myocnæan Greeks liad this knOTcIedge, wheiher from the Cretans, to 
whose fiinill ies of lietæs thcy wcre frctpicnily rclated by marnage^ or 
from the Phcenkians^ with whom they carried on a brøk tiade, or 
whether they themselves sailed the Ocean wcstof the PilJars of Hercules, 
wc do not know and probably ncver shali know. 

But there are moic of th«c ancient ridtlles. For cxample, liiere is 
an old Hellenic tale ahoui the land of the ' Hypcrboteans', a far-ojT 
region in ilie dim north, no doubt Briiain. Here, the Jegend siates, 
tlicie exisied in ancietii times a greai ciccular sancmary, inio whiclt 
singing steuns sotnettmes entered to give praUe to die dcity. Tilis 
sounds like a very poetic, but quite unreal faity story. Yet pidustonons 
and geographers are of the opinion thai this circuiar sanctuary U die 
ancient Celtic temple of Stonehenge on Salishury Plain, wliete great 
religious festivals isTre held at the summer solstice. In the view of these 
scholais the singing swans, whicli, according to Grcek doeuments, 
did homage to their god ‘like featliercd choristers*, an: dwmselves a 
sign of the autlienticity of the anden i ti^end. For the singing swan, 
the Cygfuis cygnus or Cjgmn muskus^ ts to be found in norlhem Europe 
and espccially in England, whereas it is unknown in ccnrral and 
Southern Europe. Brchtn lias given a detailed descriptiOD of this now 
rare bird. ‘Its voice sounds Itke a silver bell,' lie says at onc potni. 
And elsewhcre: 'Wlien iliey rise up inio the air in small flocks their 
melancholy voices sound like distant trumpets ... At one moment the 
listener compares thdr sining call to the notes of a bell, ai ihe next u> 
those of some wmd instrument i but U Is not the same as eitlier, sur- 
passi ng l>odi for the ver}' reason tliai ii issues from a living creatute 
and is more akin to our own voices than to the sounds of inert metaL 
This strange singing makes a real faet of the legend of tlie swan-song, 
which is regarded as hetion,. 

Possibly the singing swan was sacred i o the Cclitc god Botvon, 
the deity of Stoneheflge, and protcctcd at the ancient euh plaoes of the 
G;!t 5 . This woitld expÉain its prøence at the great summer snUtioe 
festivals. That the legend tclls of it, aldiough tlic singing swan is 
unknown in southem Europe, pro ves tliai ilte supposed seaman's yam 
once more con tal ns a luird core of genuine know'ledge. Ftom whom can 
ilie Mycenæan Greeks liave acquired ii? From ihe Cieians on ilw 
Tartessus run, from the Phcenicians, or from their owm experience? 

We cannot answ'er this question eitlicr. We know noihing about it; 
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we know very litile abour thc dmes of the great TTUgration in Europe 
st atl. Bue the liule we do kQOw cnables u$ to fecJ tkat m Hellas qiiiie 
differeni inænitves were al work to those operating in %ypc or 
amongst the Phænidans and Carthagitiians. A Viking wind ts hlowdng; 
scafaring and exploration are rnan's tvork, Jord's work, heio‘5 work. 
Hercules the demigod, the obviously unattajnablc ideal of every Grcek 
voyager, rtKims hiUier and rhitber through the OiÅsitmew, not to make 
crade and do business, but in quesi of adventure. It is for tlie sake of 
thisadventure, for the sake of heroic love and heroic combat in distant 
lands, ihat Odysseus, tiie Gieek national bero, strivcs with thc myiiad 
advcrsities to whtch the mariner h exposecL If Idoiner^s listeners and 
admixers had not Itad complete undersianding for the king of Ithoca's 
desLre to wander in far-off lands, insiead of virtuously pursuing the 
business of govemment at Penel ope*s side, none cf tliose unfavourable 
winds in the Odf'sr^ ihat blew ihe poor ‘divine suJTeiet' to and fro 
acEDss the Ocean tvould Itave arisen. 8 ui to expcriertoe tluu sort of ihing 
themselves was exactly wliai Honuu^'s public yeomed and dneamed. 

Since at all the poet, not ilic merchont, has been the hcro's 
heiald, we shaD lienceforth inaeasingly call upon poets, Journalists, 
and scholars to appear as our wimcsscs. The firsi of this long suowssion 
of men mighty wtih words and skilied in writing is Homer—or more 
correctlv, that secpjence of imknown singers, extending over sevcral 
generations, which we describe by the cotlective term Homer, and 
whose work is knowm to us as the //iad and the Tlie multiple 

components of the rwo epics remiet il cxttetnely difficult to reduce 
tlicm to one oommon geographic and tiistorical denominaior. For the 
images ar« in perpetual tnccarnotphosis, the worid is perpcmaliy 
expanding. 

Tlie archaic Homer, if we may so describe the manifestly oldest 
stratum of this Ittcrary ‘sediment', depicts the world of ei>ca 1200 B.c. 
To be sum, nothing was further from the mind of the supposed blind 
poet dum to fumiA a geograpliy in vene. His interest wsis focused on 
men of flesh and biood: heroic wandete« like Odyssetis, or fearless 
champions iLke the heroes of the /Had. To describe the pepcgrinations 
of the travcllcr from Ithaca, or thc vidssitudes of the Tro jan war, 
liowever, demanded oonsideiahlc knowledge of the world. Thii Homer 
cerralrily possessed. ilow tnmdi of tlie grippingly presented wealth of 
geographical information he knew from his own experience is an open 
question. Thai he rendeted accurately the curreni picture of tlie world 
as his conicmpoiaries saw it is, liowever, certain. With this En mind we 
must vigorously oppose thc dew tecently advanced by Egon Friedell 
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in his excellent Hhtoiy Qf Grtck CufttiK (««« bibliography), wberr b* 

empii 3 ttc;tlly st^tcs that tbe« "was only one Homer. Frieddl liLt 
friérd, and outs, in tctim of thc eariy Teutonic bards: as a sings and 
dedaimer, who sang of andent times to the ‘noble lieroea* of hJs dav 
in an aitisdcally and artificisily archak mode. This » very unlikely» 
For a Homer Uving in 800 n,c. would under no ditutnstances have ler 
slip tbe magnificeni adventures that ‘befeli' abeut thU ume as the 
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outeome of the Creelt expedidons to the Black Sea, nor ihc dark raJes 
of ilie wonders ol the distant East, vrhich "was tiow beginning to tbrust 
its way inio die European sphene of culiure. 

Yct Ik did let tlicm slip. To be sime, lie kno’w^ tlie namc of Jason and 
that of A^tes, lie has also heard of tlic swtft long-ship Arga and of dw 
hightfuJ Symplegadfis: more tlian that he does not know. He mils 
neiiher of the Golden Fleece nor of Medea, and he mispbccs die 
Symplc^es to die west of the Mcdltcmincan. In otlicr words, the 
Homer who let this grand story sHp dirou^ his dngers Uved at a peftod 
that vm really old, really arcbaic. To return to our starting point: 
Homcr's vorfcs are tti faet a Uteraty sediment, a piedpimre of vtry 
early^ vety andent mariners' experiences poured tnio apprapriate 
moulds hy unknown poets and bards; ihey arc a inigJiily tomanoe of 
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aidvennire roid by tfw very arUcocmJc aucl vory ragged barda of the 
gtorious paat to d»"scnsaiion-him^ Dorian peasana who tranj 
trampling, luU of awe and wondcr, about dbe niins of MyccJwe^ Tiryns, 
Argos, Aitnc, Midela and othcr half or totalJy deatroycd castJes of ttw 
Myoenaain Greeks, after tbcir victorious io^rasion. 

The ccoirt of ihe world of which Homer telU, a vvortd whose sup* 
poits -witric ihe lofty prominences of Tcnerifie m ih* west and of the 
CaucasiH in the east, -was the »^,900 fe« high Mount Olympus "in 
Thessalvj the Home of tbe Gods. nicMediterranean tlius became th* 
ceniral ocean of tbe Oifepruna*#, cunlng it inio two pans, tbe noctumal 
with the bage mountain chain of ihe Rhipieans in th* exireme north, 
ihe diumal in ilic South, Of the cold, rainy, and dismal nocitimal side 
Isttle was knonm. In tlie south lay Etluopia, libya, and £gypc, whidi 
wtre dready tolfirably well known as tlie resuli of rmmerous voytM«. 
TIic only regions sboui whicli really certain knowtedge eitsted, how- 
ever, we« the arø round Troy, the Cyckdes, Grete, the Peloponnes*, 
ihc central and southem parts of Creece, and tbe Mcditerrancan roughtv 
as far as Slcliy, This conh ned spaæ Is aJJ tbe more asionishlng 
wc have just seen a mudi more compreliensive bioTrledge distilled 
from tbe old Hellenic legends. Ir appears ibat a great deal of this 
knowtedge was lost tn the turmo!! tfaat foliowed the invasion of G teece 
by tbe Donaus, so tltai It vanished from the bright lighi of day Lito tb* 
semi-dorkness of legcntL 

By the middJe of the eighth century sr;., Iiowever, the new lords 
ot Hellas had ruached the point of going to sea in their tum, We ffven 
know* the namc ot otte of the mosi successful shipownere and captains 
of thts pcHodi Cola*tts ot Samos, wbo, apparenriy dnvieTi oif course by 
pcEsisteni high winds, teached Tartessus. WhctJier, as tradition avers, 
he was die tirst Greek 10 land in die hapjjy country of the ‘Phæaceans’ 
seems dubious. But Colreus nuist have beén tbe most suocnsful opiain 
on tb* Spam ruR| thai is wby his name has been so well remembered. 

About tbe easi, tlie Black Sea, Homer liad lictl* information cidier. 
He knew of jts csdstence, of coutse, and was fåir ly well aemtaint«! with 
the coasts neares t to dte Bospborus. Du t on the Dardanelles lay Tft>y, 
Povrerful princes r^-d ihe prosperous great city, who« crmiiections 
stretched as far as %ypi and Babylon, as wcU as to Hellas^ but whos* 
spcciftc domain must liave been th« trade witli the fertile lands round 
the Black Sca: a scaport as tbriving as the more or less contcmporaiy 
Tartessus, as splendid and powerful as lii« scapoits of Flanders and 
Ttaly were later. And |ust as the CartbagiiiJans a diousand years later 
clused tb* Straits oi Gibraltar, so ihe Trojans denied foreign siiips 
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enro' to thc Black Sca* Ti lus been conjccturaJ tku the Icgtnd of tlic 
Sytnplegades, tho5C fcarful rocks of tlir Dardanclks which clapped 
tog^itlier at shoit mtervaJs^ crushing ajiy shi]^ that happcncd to bc 
betiit'ccii dtem, refers in Icgendary guise to die uaked polJdcal faer thai 
no Heltenjc sliip could pass throtigli the stiaits unniolesied. It has becn 
sumised furtber that tlie whole Tro jan war in reaii^^ notlung 
else timn the fdrcible climinaiicjn of the Trojan blockade oi thé stiaits. 
This may or may not be so, Tlicrc is no doubr, howévcr^ thac the early 
Greeks were already very niuck concexned to enstire passage through 
the DiurUoeltes, By the time of dic Greek seti lement of tlie Black Sea 
littoral at die btest, forts and strongholds were buili along die straits 
in cvideni tecognitjon of the taci that a bloekade of tht Dardanelles 
wDuld cm oflT com stippUes from soudiem Riissia, Tlwre are a number 
of reconds of reckless specubdon on the andque Com Exchange at 
Athens^ in connection with whicli the ' bulisV ordex to dnve up the 
price^ lirculated die rumour Uiat the straits being blockaded. 
Hence v/e may rvell suppose thai die Greek expedition to Troy had 
nodung wliaisoever to do itli the rapc of a beauriful womauj but was 
a barC'faced economte 'sv^ particularly prettily decked out by pro¬ 
paganda. 

However that may bej ihe Black Sea did not become acccsstblc to 
xhe Hellenes till rowards the end of the eighth cenmry a.n Then they 
flung thijmsclves vigorousSy into the new aiea^ They did nor go in 
blindly of course. By this rime ihe Bbck Sca liad ceased lo bc virgin 
lerritory- Tlie Assyrians and Phænidans liad reconnoiired il long ago, 
as well as the Greeks li ving in Asia Minor; in particular^ ihe sliippers 
and mcrclianta of MitetuSf ihe lotiian seaport and metropolis on the 

were thoroughly well mfonned as to all the commoditiea 
obtainable along die coaat oftbe Pontiu the inhaspi rable sea, 

as they called in But oniy wiren Sennacherib of Assiir hrought Phoenida 
under Iiis sway w^as entry ro die Black Sea oponed to die Gieeks, In 
quite a short time the coastlands of die Ulsdk Sc3 were Greek colonial 

lemrorv- 






sea. 





m SUclt an aomiraDiy prannea sequence 
ihai one nrughi nJmost think it hased on careful prelinunajY bank 
inqulries Ln the modem nianner, Thcy firsi oceupied Sinopé^ roughly 
in ihe ndddle of die Pontus coasi^ an ancient PhornieUn mercantile 
centre wrth extremely profitable ruiiny fishi ng and vast smoking-works: 
an cxrensive preserving industry, as we should say^ 

l'ht: titxt blow-s were struck from dic magnifiemt double harbour 
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of thb city, vhicb affordijd proicction from botJi the easEcrt^ gales rhat 
toie down from. A^is^ and from ilie equally fearcd wcst ^inds. Trapc2us 
(Trebizond) was founded as a lurbour fof the dispatcii of Anacolian 
ores and as a port of reshipment for old trade routes lo the eountries 
on the Euphiatrs and the Tigris^ Al almosc the same time diey took 
possession of the ancient Phasis on the Rion, cf which we Ilave lieard 
quite a lot aircady—not so much on accoimr of the gold wliicli wd& 


still \^^ed dOTvn Irom tlie moxmtamSj as becoiise a much-uscd Indiaa 


caravan roure terminated hore. Tlie raie of inierest on loan capttah on 
die so-called '^sea-loans^ miide available by ftmmcially strong mercantile 
hou&es to elhdcnc capialns^ amounted in Hellas at this period to )o per 
cent- tlie import duty placed by the modicr country on Pontic goods. 
ranged bet^een 15 and 17 per centi. But dii^ wa& easily eamcd in 
Sinope, in Trapcams^ and in die Greek colonial towns on the Caucasus^ 
Hence tliey were all e normously ^ealdiy and—as far as the G reck 
tongue reachcd—a by word for dieir barbaric display of magnificai^ 
and tJieir unbridled Juxury« 

Scarccly a century passed bcfore the Black Sca Greeks found out 
ihat ihere was a second caravan route leading from the inierior of 
Ashu It ended on the RiverDon jheretooan unendingstream of prccioua 
sioncs^ go\d^ silk, and furs potin.*d into dic luuids cf the merchaiiis« 
'Hiis ^-as rcason enou^i 10 bring tlie north coasi of the Black Sca under 
Greek influonGe as well- Tlius the town of Tanais arose, nudway 
betw^een Hoatov and Taganrog^ a va$t carav'ansemi in wludi all die 
languiiges of Asm iiungled witli the elegant Greek* Alinost simtil- 
uneously, the biggest Greek cJiy on the nonhem littoral of the Black 
Sea was devcloping at the Dtilcster estuary: wide-steeiching Olhta, 
which had hecome prosperous and powcrful dirough die com tråde. 
Bodi Hellas iictself and the Greek coastbnds of Asta ,Minor gradimily 
became $0 over-popukted dmt they werc no longer capable of teeding 
themselves. In the foimh century fertile Attica was draw^Lng some 
963,000 bushcis of whear annually from ihe Black Sea zone, more dum 
SO per cent of itsconsumptioii, to otLer parts of the Greek countryside 
ihe shuarioti'wais worse still. There tlic popubtion had tumed exelusively 
to oli ve plan Ung or pure marker gardeningj so tliat in fifit-ccniury 
Athens fresh figs, grapes, viole is, etc., could be bough: tn mid wi n ter, 
all fmra hothouses, but not an ounce of cotn. The notthem Pontic 
coasi soon became the granary of the Hellenic ivorld, and Emmediatcly 
all (litMc features of a monopoly position devclopcd whidi are known 
to us from the presenL It produced soldy fur cjcport—e/jf er«/ was 
the tcchnical eapression—wluch meam that the Scyihian husbandniim 
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grcw Wr'heat olunc iincl nothing ctic. He ptanted a few acres with dtcap 
crops atlcquatc for his own usc. Tl)C 'n'htat to wliich he devoieé thc 
major portion of his fand was for the foFcignerSj it 'went (o dealers at 
Olhia^ and udiat the Scythian obiained for ii he spent on ail sorts of 

lumry oommodiiUs. 

Greek wtne was first amongst tJiese. To be sure, the Scytliians tliem- 
selves Ii£m 1 an alcoholic heverage whicb (hey brewed frem raare’s milk; 
but the sweer, iléavy Greek wine was bener. To diJute this ^ft from 
goti with after the -western custom, was 3 crimet For his part, 

the Greeli landing on the Pontic coast from Attlca observed wiih a 
situdder that wmc was liere dnmk neat. Tbereafier liie expression 
Scytliian boozing uras used ihrougliDui the whole Gteek world 10 
describtf barbaric immoderatTon. 

Aparr from tilis, Grecce iiad nothing against thc barbarians, and 

Plato as well as Isocraics and Eratostiicnes expiessly dechred tiiut it 

waa unjtist to dtvided manidnd into Greeks and Barburians, and iliai 

tiie designatton Greek was an indicatton oniy of a man^s culcure, not 
of his ntcial origin. 

All tiie same, ihcy too were tiiorou^Iy dis^s red by thc faet thai 
tiie DUck Sca Greeks wore long trutisers, just titc tlie Scythian or 
Persian barbarians. Et is well known ihai tilis ajticle of clorhing was 
ttgarded as exrrcmcly objectionablc tn antique Europc, and again and 
agatn wp and very disapproving references 10 i t in Greek litcrainre. 
Of course, the Greeks of tlit mother country iived in 3 more element 
ciimate than tlieir cousins in Asia Minor and on ihe Black Sea, with 
their fnequent icy winter gales. To this is added the faet thai long 
trousers were an tnvehtion of equesnian pcoples, ihose very cquesman 
peoples with wimm the fbre&tliets of the iugtily culrured E [ellenes had 
undergone such pomfiil experieiiccs in the early war-cEiariot period. 
The Greek aversion to trousers was, thercfore, manifestly a kind of 
hereditary instinet, F or the bow and arrow were as mueh despised and 
pFOsenbed as trousers. Eudpides still put into the mouth oi" the hero of 
One of his tragedies thc w'ordst *No One yei evinced manly couiage as 
an archer, tiow'ardly arrows an: ttis weapons and his art is i%ht.’ 
Alctmnder the Great was the first to employ arcliers. Bows and ariows 
were weapons of his cavalry as well, and uatuialjy all tlie mounted 
secliotts of his army wore long irouseis. 

The Greeks alsa settled very early in tli« western Meditcnaneati. 
The fint town to rise, Iti drea 715 B.C., was Kyme, later Cumæ, the 
mother-ciiy of Naples. TTus was followed in ctfca 600 B,c. by Massilia 
on the Rhone esiuaxy, thc modem MaisdUes, and rile Meditenanean 
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liuonil wjs trim med with border of Bourisbitig Greek settletnents 
dghi down ro tb«: Smrits of Gibraltar* Nkc, formerly NIcæa, and An- 
tibcs, called Antipolis by tbe Greeks^ arc of Hellenic ori^n; sO are 
Ampurias and Rosas in Spabi^ Rieggio, Taranto, Sybmts and Croton 
in souLb Ttaly^ må Syrafccu^e in Sicily. Tlic Greda oven arosscd to 
Africa. Salling from Then, ihey estab! ished theniseKc^ tn Batca, tbe 
captpl of Cyr^naica and terminus of tbe o Id Alrican irade roads. For 
n^y iialf a millennium tbe Mudiicitanean ^'as a mare a 

Greck and rhrougbeut ihe wbolu of ihis period ilic spiritual link 
berft'^een the colonTes and tbe home countrj' remained nnbroken. 

Of course, there had been trade with ihersc couniries long before it 
carne !0 die planttng of official colomes. Tlicre can be no rfoubt that 
the westem basin of the Mediterranean was at an early ^tage as fiimiliar 
to die Grcflk mariner ^ its eastem section, Henæ there can be no tjues- 
tion of Corfti^ whete many writers have placed ihe Homeric brid of 
tlie Plueacians, having been the western limit of the Greeks' geo- 
grapliical horizon^ Il is eqiially nonsenslcal to assert tital Scylia and 
Ch^^bdls, those two terrible monsters of die deep—probably dangcr- 
ous Whirlpool—wbich Odysseus e^caped by ihe skin of his teeth, 
Tvere situated in the Sirait^ of Messinau Tbey aie to be 50 ltghJ:^ radierj 
by tiit Straiis of Gibraltar^ and it Is lugbJy signilkanE tliai Strabo 
aircady dedared; 'Homer portrays the voyages of Odysseus in sudi 
fashion as to make tlic malority of tliem take pbce in the Ailantic 
Ocean.' 

Numerous tlnck tomes have been wriiten on this quefition. Wberéas 
modem geograpliy, starting with Alexander von Humboldt, who deems 
the Istand f>f Og) gb to be Madeira, takes ibc view diat a great part of 
Odys^tis^s adventures ciccumd in the ocean, classkal pUilology Is a 
greai deal more hc^iiant- But even Wilamowint-MocIlendorH' Iras 
emphasized that the Ogygtan isle of Caljpso musi undoubiedly ha:\'e 
lam in the o pen ocean^ since iis un-Gieet namei deri ved from the 
Semitic a drdc, Le^ a dreular current^ denotes an ooeanic isbnd., 
If we agrec with this derivation, liowever» then tbe land of tha 
Pha^cians must also be sought beyond die Piliars of Hercules^ pro- 
bably in ihe Hispano-Briiish bronze paradise of Tartessus, of which 
wc have already spoketi* Titen there is no need to ask where tlic mist- 
ensltroudcd, sitnless land of die Cimmeriana by, It ean only liave lain 
in the nortU, tinder the samti ikies beneath wliicb die cosily tin was 
fonnd^ somcwJicrc in Brittany, on the v.'ay to tbe CasxkeriJes^ to the 
tin-mines of Camw^alL 
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Some foiif hundicd y^ara have passed since thc last tiand was pul 
to the fasliioning of thc Homerk epic^ HoiruiE has Icmg since bcicome 
a Greek classiC;^ wiiose wtirks aie puhlidy dfxialmcd evciy fotir ycars 
at tbc Panaiheriæa by order of the Sraic and read by school-diildren as 
textbooks in religion and lusiory« Quoduions from flomer are in 
e\'ery mouthj he has become an iniegral part of public and private 
life. 


Tlien one fine day in the year 44^ b.c, there appears in the Athens of 
Perides wlikh^ wdi m hundred diousand inhabitmts^ lias beconue thc 
largesi diy of Gjcecce, a very elegant foreigner in iris fifties, a colonial 
Groet from Halicamassus in Asia Mi nor, one whom arro^nT Athens 
regards as a 'hdf-Greck"^ a semi-barbariLin with Carian. biood in his 
vcins from hts faiher^s side. This man, a cenain fferotlotus, v/ho is, 
afler db not cntirely a nanentiiy, for liecoines of a good lamilyand lias 
travdled widdy-—being personally acquainted wiih Egvpt, Penia, 
Arabiat Cyrene, die Black Seo lands^ Sidly^and Italy—boldly demands 
permission to give a public fcading on the Agora^ the offida] meeting 
place of Adiens, of a fijw chapier^ from his recenrly eompleted historical 
t^Tjrk. Public readings of ibis kind have taken place frecpiently during 
the last fcw decades. But diev have aJways been of poetic; or at least 
dramatic, works; and ii lias often bappened tliat such a litile thing as a 
duntsy fold of the cloak, and even more an odd word or unsatb^faetory 
dclivery, has set tlie crowd lauglring. 

Herod ottis knows what bc is about^ however. The main theme of 
his lustorical work, which covers thc last three hundred yeais, is tlte 
Persian var—in the eyes of Hellas a tyrannica] atxempt by Persia to 
si^Tillow up the Greek fatherland. This aitempt camc to naughr. The 
whote aØalr, inclnding Thermopylæ, Salamis^ and PUta^a,. look pLaoe 
some fony ycars ago. But every man"s hean stilt beats fasiet when 
someone speaks of these heroic events* 

And Herodorus speahs of them: very eleganity, very witUly, with 
a hint of irony. He does norsimply denigratc dic adi'crsary and fotM^ign 
'^ays and customs^ Such a naive approadi would not have sarisfied tlte 
AihenianSp He begtns witli the declarationr *My ta^k is lo recount 
iegends/ True to his muweå aim and taking full account of his au- 
dienoe^ he presents exocic adventures, character skeiches, ancedotes— 
and from the narration oflristorichappening;; there emerges a romance 
of geogiaphy, so grippingly told diat the Adienuuis hold ilidr breaih 
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and finally give vcni tø a boundless etithusiascEu As lionorarium foir his 
recitation tbey fix the immctise sum of sixty iKousand dracljmas—no 
mean emolument for a time in which a i^ho!e family could live com- 
fortably on one drachma a day and a one-family liouse cost approxi- 
mately frve ihousand draebmas I 

But^ as wc modems can confirm if wt forget the dismid experienccs 
of ouc sdioal days and tahe a fresb look. at old Herodotus after al] 
tliesc years, it was weU-eamed money ! For ihis magnificent travel 
Journalist ean still serve as a model^ and tlie statsdaid hé set is not 
rcaclicd today. Homer and his age already iliDugltt it worth- 
white to spjce thidf hbtoiicaj nomrives with geographic and ethno^ 
graphlc commenis. But for Herodoitis geography became the very 
kemcl of World bistory and libtorical WTiting* For the first time m the 
Westj the eanh and iis dbeovety were described for thetr own sake- 
Fpf ihe first time, a European joumeyed across land and sca, over 
distances tiiai astomsh us^ for no other reason than to exptore tbc 
worlti For mos: of what Herodotns reports lie had seen for himsdf; 
where ihat was not possible he used the repons of picked audiorities, 
after ^fiing tl*cm criticaliy^ Hc travelled personally ihrougb wide 
areas of Asia and north Afiica- His gaze to the east reached as far as the 
Casptan Sea; in tltc West he looked out a considerable distance beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, Sarmatia and Scyihia, which a little while béfore 
had been Jegendary names in STories, w-eie solid concepts to him. Hc 
tells of ihe Tin isknek in die dim notdi as vividly as of Afiica and its 
cimimnavigaiion by Necho, He stands thrilled at ti te foot of tlue huge 
niins of the Tower of Babel, which were still extant m his day* In 
amazement he lelb posteriry of ihe cotossal pyronuds of the Egyptian 
Phamoha, of die hifinite breadth of ihe world; he was a vigorous 
supponer of Pyihagoras^'s teadiing that die eanh k a sphen?* His dis- 
coverics and voyages of explotarion definitively completed the world 
picTure of tbe ancients and it was he who conveycd this world picture 
to All later explorers have, in one way or another, siaited from his 
fuidings. Herodotus, upon whom Aristoile also leaned, ranained an 
undbputed authoriiy until far into the Middle Ages; and our own day 
has only succccdcd in endotsmg most oflus statements, 

How reliabty informed Herodotus w'as, c ven as to details, despite 
dic occflsionally legend-like tone of his tepom, is sIjowti hy the fol¬ 
io wing txampk^ the elucidation of which wc owe to the sdiolarship 
ond aeumen of tlic GermaJi geogmpher, Ridiard Hennig. HerodottS 
$peat$ at length cf a fnide rouic from die Black Sea to dic north* It 
led, he reports, ftom Poiitus in a nonh-casterly dirtetion across tht 
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Dnn lo tlie Vølga and along tliif riv^ir lo Scloiiiis^ a tawTii ol’far uadei^ 
and trappers at tltc junction of the Kama. 

From here thc road continucd in a noi:ih-caswrIy direcdcn through 
desoiari? country across die Unik to Siberiaand dirough tlic Dzungiamn 
Gate to ihe ceniraL A^ån platcau> Up to this pomt land and people 
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■werc fairly well known. * For Jo pan Scythians go to dik plaæ, from 
wbom ir is easy to obrain tnformatiDn conceming it, in part Greeks 
from Olbia and the various trading places on Pontus/ A Jittk 
farilier to ihe eas^i lay tlw Nordicm Ocean. Ttie winier theie bsted for 
dght monihA, dttrtng six of which the people hibermted. There was 
mtich gold in this region^ but the gold was guaxded by griffins, wliicb 
wete ruputed lo soatch it up out of the ground 'and to watcli over tt 
Willy die same sttangc cupidity wHfh which nten steal ir'. 

At sigLt it does not look as tbough miich could be made af dus 
storyv which presimtablygocs back to some artdent and long-vanisbed 
tradition; for a long rime Hcrodotits’s account of tbis eastem Askuic 
tiunk road was considered pure fable. Only gradually did it transpire 
that the ronte he de«:ribcd reallv did exist- Indeed^ h was tiavelled till 
fer in to the Middlc Agos* But even at an early period it U unitkely diat 
Pont IC mcrchants normally crossed the Urak. Most probably zc hap^ 
pened on nu^ occosions enly ttiai oneur iw'o of them pressed on beyond 
dicir usual stopping point and so came to Iiear stories of dic goldiiefds 
on the Noftlinm Ocean, m which tnnh and fiction were rnttrft^oven^ 


Von Husiboldt pui forward the conjectum that Herodotns^s strange 
tale reftrmxl ro die goldhclds on the upper Yenisei and in tlie Altal 
Mduncams; ax the time, howwer, iliis was pure guesswork totally 
tinsupportcd by fsctual evidcnce. Only today do wc know tlui 
Huttd>oldtk hypciliesb was correct and that HÉ!rodDrus must really 
have reedved some vague informmion conceming Siberia- 

Exca^'stion has now dlsclosed liut the aurifenous regions of western 
Siberia were onoe die centre ofan astonishingly highly evolved arelutic 
ciJiure. In p^kttfer, tlie exktenoc of manifold and lively eørnm^rda] 
relations betwetn the Puntus region and westetn Siberia in tooo B.c. 
lias Leen tncontesiably established* So Horod oms's obscurc report of 
gm ancknt north-easterly trade route rests npon faers. Numcrotis finds 
liave confirmed ir. In 1912 some forty very \'aliuL1e pieces of silver 
Work of ancient Poniic origin, which liad pmbably come to Siberia 
in exclxange for fiirs^ were imearthed near Yekaierinograd-Svcrdlovsk- 
These investigations w'crc crowiuid some y^js tater by a ftmlicr early 
hbtorical find in tlie vitinity of Urga, the Capital of Mongolia* Tlie 
opening al' some old tombs ixf\'eakd, alongstde costly silfc gamicms of 

E* 
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ihje Han dym&iy (ciVcj xco various Scythian wovcn fabrics in an 
excellent sraie of prestfr\'ariOTi, ^'hich ct?uM only tiavc been m^ufac- 
tured on the Black Sca and demomiiated. bow worid-wide werc die 
trade rouies ’w^hiclt— ^ long ago—girdJyd die eartlw 
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Herodoius too we musi tinfoftiinarely leave beliind iis, altbou;^ 
therc h mueh more lo tcll of him and liis gripping survey of world 
events, whiclv bas TbHlHng as any news-reeL For mund tlie cdge of die 
screen peeps the pr^^t erful figur« af dic Marseilles explorer and economic 
exper^ Pytheas—the first soutbemer of whom we know for certain 
ihat lie vbiicd die remoief eerie seas cf the nordi, ihe dtsobte lands of 
misty darknessj the jungles of mouldertng primeval foiest, at hh cfwh 
resolve and for the sake of exploranon. 

Wc have alreadv licard ihat the Straits of Gibraltar were clo$ed from 
aboui J1.C. by rtonh African tniding grotips <tnd ihe Carthaginbin 
fiavy aciing oti tlicir behal t'. We leanii furtiter that ihi$ tt'as done less 
on account of Cartliage's mercjntik mterests irt Bntain thiin to protect 
tiic seativay lo the Atlanric istanck. Konetbeless, ilte nontiem Xm 
Isbnds t^'eie ot considerable interest bccause of their gold deposits. 
For the sourhem European nteteantile conccms'^therc \ir» tlie added 
considerarion thai the norih was also the home of amber. Massilk liad 
esiabtished outpo&ts as far as Aseiburgium on ilie lowcr Rlune, and tt 
is not tmpussible tliar a good deal of information about tiie countiics 
lound the Bay ofHeligoland liad riltered back ihrou^ tbese cbannels. 
But this will not have been enougb for the Massi liot big buGinessmen. 
Peopte wlio go to the colonies am usually disiingutsticd by praettea] 
abilities, radier than by scicntific knowledge. Tlic former were good 
tmuu^ lo plant colonies and run iliem prottrably; ibe latter wvre now 
needed in ordet to explnit their resources on a more ambiitoijs 
Not o nly loday but at all periods times Itave arisen when tiie 
of industry dianked God for sdentists whom, if occasion arose^ ihey 
could send tiirougli hell and higli water. 

Tlie acote competition bciiveen the rking port on the EUione and 
the long-establislied pover of Caithage rendered ii imperative to obtain 
more detailed informarton about die gold and ambet lands of ihe north. 

In 325 B.C.,tlieicfore»Pythcas,a^jogia piler wholiadalready made aname 

by his voyages to ilie Atlantic Ocean and his numerotts books cn 
astronomy, was put at the head o( ibis eiuetprise, tlic mab atm of 
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whidi may have becn to recormoitre Britain and th^ ambet distticEs 
of the Gii[f of Metuonis (Bay of Heligatand). 

Tlie Carthaginian blixkade of thc Strairs of Gibraltat made it 
impos^ible to 5tan out on the sea route^ ^liich, mtb a litde luck in the 
Bay of BiscaVf ncpnes^ted a morc agrocablc and^ for bom seamen like 
tbe Massiliots, more accustomed way of making the [oumey« Tlic bnd 
route titrougii Gau] was liandy enougb^ however; h bad beeo used by 
die metal cqnvop of Marseilles firms e%^cr since tlic sei toute liad been 
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bløck«d. It led rirst olong th« Rhonc^ mmcd olT In the icgiun af the 
pncscnt-day St. Etienne sur Loire, rvin from thfxe^ in about tbirty 
(bys' mardi, to Corbilo, the embarkatidn Karbu ur on tbe Atlantic 


coast, wltich Itad atready disappeaicd in Oesar's tIttK; and ntay have 
lain in the vicinity af preseni-day St, Nazairc. Therc the isai tast 
began. 

A very great task and an equally great solution! Rytbeas's printe 
conoem was no doubi to ascertain whetber Biitain, or Albion as the 
remote country of trusts callcd by tt le Massil iots^ was an istand 
ora part of die mainknd tbat jutted out to llw nordi. Furtlier, die liome 
of nurtbm gold was to b« explored in greaier detail, while an eitcursicm 
to tiic cotnplctfily unknontv amber eoumty that must Ile somewhat 
fartber east was also on the programine. Finally, Pytheas seems atso 
to liave intended to continue the study of the tide problem, tuliicU Ite 
had commcnced ycais ågo on the occantc coast of Spain. The accotn- 
plUliment ot al) these tasks deinanded ccinsiderable time. Tbus the 
etreumnavigotion of Britain took a ful I forty davs. Three hundred 
years tater Sttabo stated diat Pydieas had roatned England an foot. 
Stncc the latier's own records have unfortutiaiely not come down to us 
and only about a do/icn sources ane Jmotvn wliich go back dircetly to 
Pyrheas’s great wotk On ike Oceaity diere is no tneans of tclling whediei 
be ever setfoot m Ddtaln. Nevertlieless, ic bl verj' probabie; the whole 
of Csesar's knowledge of Britain was probably acquired and transmitted 
by the Greck explorer. TJle (ide phenomenon, unfamiltac to the sorts 
of the Mediierranean, must cenainly liave been studied afresh by 
Pytheas m dic deep cstuarics of die English rivers. The tnovement of 
ebb and Rov is pantcularly strong on die whole coast of the British 
Isles. In tlie Bristol Cliannel it quite regularty attains a dldctcnce of 
bei^t of 13 feer, a plienomenon diat must certainly liave cau^t 
Pydicas’s attention. It is notewonhy diat it alieady oceurred to Pytlieas 
to link the alternation of tbe rides udth die mnon. At all events, Ætius 
of Andocli States:' Pytheas as^ns that the flood tide is caused bv ilw 
wmqng, the ebb tide by tbe våning moon.* 

There can be little doubt diai Pytlicas also iiiclud«! die Shedand 
Islands in bis investi^iions. It niay be surnused diat it was bete be 
added to lus alt^ther brilliant enierprise a panlcular[y ou is tajiding 
aebievement: a six-days' sall across die open Nonh Sca to tbe land of 
'Diule, considered by die andents viifmi ThJe, ilte northern lerminar 
don of the world. Of dus biglily ventutesome jourtiey there exisi a 
■wbole setks of later accourits, which doubtlcss go bati to Pvtheaa's 
own reports. Thus PUny States in ihc first century a.o, : 
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The ouMnmist of all kcøwti buds Thule. At the rime cf ihe wHiicc, 
wben tlie sm passer tbrou^ xlie sign of tJu? CAb, tbere m rio niglus ihm* 
fn stfinrer tlie day only a shon time, wlieieas rhe nlghts ;ire very Irmg- 
Many pecple evm asstn ih^r liib is rhe case fof sU monriK wiihciat 
mtemipcion. 

And two hundred yciars brer the geographcf Solinus adds, obvioualy 
frorh even greaier knowledge; 

From the Oreades to Tliule is five dnys^ and five niglus'^ toiL D^pite irs 
norihcrly posidon, Tliub b fmilt and ridi in busripeflirkg fniits. From the 
begiiming of Spring opward tbe inhahuariis live wirh their caitle. They fad 
on milk and vegrtab les, Lur simre up tlic fruits Ibr tlu? winter. 

It is impossibb co be absolmcly cenain, from tlie few indicarions 
exKidt, whiefa of our modem counmes was Tliule, Fritjof Nanseti, 
however, hns proved viih a probabiliiy bordering on ceriaintj^ ihar 
Pjlbens^s smiements can only apply to Norway, and to central Nont'ay 
at approximately ^4^ N*, rciigbly tn the arca of tlie TrondJijem Fjord* 
Tlie fbet thai Norwny is jotiied to tbe matnknd^ wbereas Thule wis 
deemed an Island, is of no significance, siner Scandlnavb was lield to 
be nn island long afar the hegtntufig of the Qirbiian era^ 

Tlie tcxts ciicd cannot, unfortunacclyi aflbrd any idea of tJie ful! 
extern of die infomutjon fumislied by Pydicas. The iosring effeet of 
his book on die Ocean can, howev^et, bc inferred a /wtmori ThuSj 
for instance, Taciius reports in his Ccmaniai 

Beyond rhr Guiont^ |Teuioas?] lies anoilier lea, a sluggbh tn3&% ahnou 
moijonlf^ Tluir tbe urrrairful disk U cndrcled and endosod by diis sea ts 
confirmed by tfa faet that die bst gfam of die petting sun endures with such 
hrtgliuiess till tfa foUerwing £unnse ihat it causcs tfa stars to paJfi ^ ^ 

World—on tliis point nimour speak$ tfa irutb—reaefas so tar ami no lartllcn 

Tilis is a first vogue report of the Aictic Ocean minglcd witli sea- 
men's tales of the ice-gJeatn, titat stmnge lighr whieh sliines over ifa 
wide expanse of the icc'iietdst tepeatedly desedbed by ÅictIc voy'agers. 
All these pieces of information undoubtedly go back to Py dieas* Only 
tbrougli him, it may bc a^umed, did the knowlcdge of an ice^boimd 
nortbem sea readi southem Europe^ 

We fave na idea how tong Pj^heas remaijied in Thule* Probabfy 
be rerumed from diere ta Briuini contJnumg the cinnimnavigattott of 
ibc latter in a southerly dircction. Passing through ifa Straits of Dover, 
fa puslied on castt^^ards to the ambci' lands* At this point hts enterprise 
assuiRicd tts spedal signiHcanoe* Pytheas Is tfa fast soudiemex' known 
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10 have reachéd Cemiany by sea. I le is also tlie first to iiave Idt a d^^- 
tailed aecount of ike voyage, 

We Iiave akeady mentio jicd ihai for many een tones amber was ene 
of the most sought-after commoditics imponed from ilie countries of 
the IKperboreans. ICfiown ^dekeron by dic GrcekR, ihe casiJy u-orted, 
W 3 rmly ItisironSt sweei-smelling stone npidly acquined a vogue as ilte 
mo 3 t highly-prized raw tnaEerial for the manufacture of all kinds of 
otjcis d'arr. Regarding ihe genesis of amberj boTvevetj die ancients^ as 
we have already beard, yielded to die most bizanre notions. To lest and, 
if necéskiry, comect thesc notions patently one of Pytheas^s diief 
commerebi tasks, h seems aJready to have been known thai amber 
cxxurred principlly on the Nonh Friesiiin Islands and the west coast 
of Scblesvig-Holsicin, Tluu U ti-as aUo to be obtaititd from the Baliic 
appears to jiave remained wiknown in westetn Fnrope for severoi more 
cennmes. Pytheas ceitainly succeeded in reaching the amber disttfcis. 
Hc probahty did noi get any farther, liowever; in patticular he rannor 

have gone beyonU Cape Skagen. 

All ilte same, titat was quitv enough to elucidate ilie problem of the 
genesis of amber, and we tnay suppose tliat Pytheas's report tt'as of 
the grearesi mxerest to his contemponiries. Pliny says oti the subjcci; 

Pyiheas reports ihat tlic Guioii«* [Tcuions?J, a peopie of Germany, lived 
on an mtmrium —a sueieli of tidal coast'—named Menionis leadiing Cl^ooo 
stades front the Ocean; ftom hetc the ialand of ALaltis [Ueligolandl -a'as i 
day oflshorc. In spring amber was washed up by ibe sea on thlit Island. Il 
nas an cjectum cf the cairdled sea, which the natives used in place of firewood 
or sold ro theit ncighbours, the Teutons., , It is certain ihat it is farmed on 
the isLuids of the Nonh Sea and is alled gl^stun by ttw Gennans ... But 
it is formed by pith otizLng out of pine trees; just a.% rubber fantts tjn clttrry 
irtes, so reiin ronrw on pines. )l welh fonh from llw tre« in consequence 
of their tsxcess of sap, is eundensed by ihe cold or by ihe effeet of the wa- 
waiET, when tite rislng spring lide sweeps it auay ftrun the isbnds. Jn any 
aie. Il is «a!ihcd ashrirc and is so light titat it seems to (loair in tfie waier aiwl 
not lo sink lo tlie boitom. Tliat it is a tree^p was alw bclicved by our 
ibrdatiien . .. That it really eumes fmni a tree of the pine lamily is cTOved 
by fhe rrsintiiis ndcnir vhich aiises mheii il is nibbi-d and the faet thai vU«i 
igniied, it bums and smelhexactly Itke 3 rordi... TI rat it h indeed ori^tully 
exnded in a fluid staie, is aiicsrcd by certain objects contiiined m in interior 
and visible thmuftti jw icompareiii substance:, sucli ns anis, gnatj, snd 

lixanis; for thete is ito doubt ihat these sdherc to the resin wliikt it is siiU 
freah and remain enciosed withln it aft« it lias set lund. 

As cati be seen, Pliny’s infomtaiion was siihsianTially conect: lut 
may be forgiven for not lutving lieard of either the Yoldb Sat lirca 
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ii^ooQ B-C*, nor ihe Ancyltis Scii ctrcn 8000 s,c-^ nor yct ot itu? Lttoriita 
PcrioJ to about 700 ft’hicli playcd a part in dt? devdopment of 
ambcrj sincc all tlic« seas, wliidj containcd the pctrifitd redn in thdr 
di^pdis^ have only Leen ntdUcovered and caitogmpliicilly recon- 
srrucied by contempocary geologists* 

By what rome Pytlieas retumed from die amber lands to Alassilta 
we do not know, Probably ile røok thxa land touie again b^caiise of the 
Carthaginian blockadc—most likcly 10 tlie grcai nortb'-cast amber toad 
kading fh>m tlie Uaniburg region via the valleys of the lUiine and the 
Moselle 10 die Rbone and thence 10 sinæ fioo B.c, ihb road 

had begun to take die ploce of liie One leoding to ihx: nonbem Adriatic, 
at Icast for travellct^ lieading for rhe wescem Mediterranean. But 
evidence is totally laeking* Since^ in our imnSy Pyrheas was a com- 
merdal spy, wlio would liave liad dion shrifi if the Ortlmgiman^ Jtid 
got hold of hinif the Coundl of Mas^sUia undoubredly tooJt greai pains 
to prevent lus Iife and wotk from artracring public attention. Tliis no 
doiibt expiains why we fcnow practical ly nothing about him, ond it 
must }ia ve been tbe dim lialf-ltght cast upon liim by diU ofhdal reticencc 
tbat caused Greck antiquity to brand him an arch-har and bra^art, 
an 'a/tAr pieudé^tatøs* as Strabo put it. Ci!rtainjy vcjy tmjusrlyj For 
there is no doubt ihat he was one of die niost important geograpliEn of 
all limci. The loss of his book O/i rir Octany which musr liave lain for 


nuny j'ears tn die secret arduves of Massilia^ is therefare exeremely 
regrettabk* For raany centuries passed before explorers were again 
lound in %'hojn ahlliry, snfoimarion, and desire for kno^ledge were 
combined with sudi favounibk extcmiil conditions. Pyibeas seems to 
have been no nitTcltant^ but a scholar Uving in poor drcumstances. 
NoncthelesSj as the son ofa distincdy mercantik dr}% he sutficicntly 

conversant wtdi dic commercial Outlook to bc capabk of solving ccp' 
nomic problems. Qn ilte othet liiinch h^ did not expend his energy on 
purely material consideratlons* His voyage ro Thule» whosc immediate 
commercial signihcance to dic andent world is quite unknou'rif 
to have been undemken primarily for scicniific pnrpores. Ttiis is 
suggcsied by the frequcncy widi whicli Pydieas took beadngs in ordet 
to iLscertain his geogniphical posiuoru But however thac may be^ it is 
cenaln thai be considerably expanded the worlJ^picture of ciassical 
aniiqujtyH He rendered die wortd services for which ji owes Ihm more 
diajiks ihan he ever reedved. 
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At rDu^y ihe $atne ttme as thU inunens« expansion of tlie geo- 
graphjcaJ liqrizon to tlie itordi was raking pboe from th« ut^cstcrn 
Mcdimtronean, a dcep penetraricn into tJie mystcrioiis obscunty of thc 
Orieni was being made fiom iis casmro liasin: India wås added to tfac 
geograpbical knowledgeof the We«. Tlic first mentrøo of ilie far^away 
wonderbnd in cbsidcal litemtme is to be found in Hccatæus circtt 
^oo B,c. Since, as a Hither Asian loniaiif lie cannot pronoimcc an 
he calls ibe lilndus Inéaix and this lonian eaptession has found its 'way 
into every European language, ft is to this peculiority of an andent 
G reck diaket, and to Coltimhus’s geogiaphic error, that ihe American 
Indlåns atso owe ilte name later bestowed on iJiem by the 0 ]d World. 

Homer bas mamfestly never heard of India, alihougit right at ihe 
beginning of the Qdysi^ hc speaks of tiic Eiliiopians of the siuiset and 
tiiose of ilte sumiset dte Oravidians of India it ttas been corifccntred, 
tltouglt not very eonvtndngiy. Stmbo remarks ironicaUy thatif Homer 
iiad knc>«m of India he woidd never liave omiiti^d to have tlie heroes of 
his Qéysiey sail ihither. Tlie world knovn by heamy liTHomcr did 
not exiend larther to the south-cast rhan the Red Sea and the beginning 
of the Indiun Ocean. Even the Arabs hc only mentlons hriedy along 
wi dl Libyans and Phoenicians. Many ccnturics later, a man likc Herodo- 
tus still knew only dic extreme north-west of India, and even ihiu only 
from sccotidhand reports. Ii Tcmained for Alexander the Grtat to 
initukte the conquest of India by the white man wjth his audacious 
march to the Hindu Rush and die Indus. 

Akxanderb baste purpose is dear, 'Diough the primary aim of his 
attack on die Peisians—^Europeb first great blow againsi the Asian 

[breat in the east atter the long defensive sijtigglcs of the Greeks_ 

was to destroy tltc Pcrsiati naval hase in Phomida, he must have felt 
compdied to advance beyond this and strike tlie hean of tbc Peisian 
Aclizmcnid Empire, fliis Ile did when, tn the auiumn of n ^ 
after tbc victory of Gaugamela, be oceupied [he Persian adniinistnitive 
cenires of Babylon and Susa. Peihaps Alexander lioped this w*ould lay 
tbo whoJe of Asia at his feei. But he who finits agdnst the East fights 
^ainst space. It avails liim nothing to g« a tW nodal points of trade, 
^vd, or industtiai produeUon imp his lunds. Hc mus t siib|iigaic spar* 



But wbat did tiie space into wltidi Alexander now Itad to advance 
look like? 
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No One hild ihc intling. No ont could Alexander ^ 

pfcture of India tliai wii cvcn liolt' frue. This must bc made obundanily 
clear, because we are aJt mcljned to suceumb lo the seduction of imp^ 
and tacjcly 10 assume thaf, by and large, AJeximder lud ewtiy tlie 
notions of ^ViJa as ourselves« lliere is no questton of this hotpever* 

Wlien die greai king laimched his campaign agairist ihe PersLms in 
334 B.a, tie operating al ihc oucsei in dismets weD known to the 
Greeks, Their gcographic kno^ Iedge even extended as far as Arhch 
and Gaugamela, where the decisive batties were fcpiighL Tliey were 
regions known of old and mudi sung, and the *BemaiIsts’—the scien- 
tific detachments of bis general stalT: historians, sim'cyors, canogni- 
pbers^ engineers^ and armv doctors^—had little to do ai firsi, 

Witli the mvasian of the tablebnd of Iran the probleirts began. No 
One could ansiver even the prime questions of how land and sea were 
distrlbuted In ihe$e unknonit eastem re^ons and wlrethcr they would 
come CO the end of the ifi'Orld. Te wbs known in Greeee at this period 
that tlicR was a sca sojnewhcre to the south of F^rsia, wliJdt had been 
perfunciorily designated the ‘Etythræan Sca\ Tlie Eophcaies and 
Tigris were also kriowTi of couise, and tliat lliese two ancieni rivers 
Aowed out into the Pewian Gulf. Tlic latteris northem bays were known 
and also a hint of tbe Red Sca, called by the andent world the Anhlan 
Gulf. It was funher conjectured that tbese iwo areas of waier joined 
somewhere in the dcep soutji. But w'hcther ilte Etythncan Sea was an 
inland sea, because Africa and Asia curved round and combined in one 
immense land mass far south of the cquatot—or whether it was in faet 
the Ocean, which the ancienis beltevcd to form a dosed circle round 
ihe OifeiirflMf«—’was unknown. Alcsunder himseif, as wc know^ 
assumed the Erythr^ean Sea to bt: a telatively irtbignificant depression^ 
similar to ilie Casptan Sea. A large pn^portion o| liia decisions rested 

on this conviccion. 

Tlie exaet trutli about the Caspian was equally doubifuT to Alexander 
and liis age- Tlic andent Grcek geographm had unanimously assumed 
iliot tilis remarkable stretch of waicr was tlie extrcnic southem tip of a 
vast bay thrust into .Asb by the Northern Ocean. Tliis conception was 
vigorously contradiaed by Herodotus and Aristotle. OotJi htld tlte 
opinion tliat the Caspian could only be an inland sea. .AJcitLUidtr al-so 
indired to dus view, diough he supposed tliat tliis largest inland water 
of ihe eanh extended as far as the region of ihc Sea of Azov, I le did not 
obtaincenirudeuntil 330 B.c,wlicnhcsrood onthcsoutliemslioreofdie 
Caspian in Hyrcania, the presem Mazanderdtj- IW licascertained that 
alihough diere wew scalw clear prool rliat diis huge lake had onw 
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beert join^xl id [hc opéii sea—sea-JUh proper did not occur m it; from 
this lie quice nghily deduced that a liidc with the Northeni Ocean liad 
existed ai somc very ear!y perit>d, bui il^ai it had long ccawd to be—a 
conciuiion iiot disputed by modem science* 

TliCJ« wa5 an addiiJona] facror lo be corisSdcred* According to die 
universal opinion, the Don, wluch flowed imo the Sea of A:^jav at tJie 
old Grcefc colony of Tanais, constimted tlte boundary between Europe 
and Asiu, The broad plains and the many nomadic tribes cn the right 
bank oftliis river belunged to die West; cverything to the left was Asta« 
No one knew the true course af die Don nor where it came from: 
pcilmps {Vom dtc north^ perhaps from die east, or c ven in 3 wide ar c 
from the soudu Wlicn Alesander oossed the mountains of the nonhem 
Imnian border in 329 b*c*j, when he forded rbe Amu-Darya^ the Okus of 
die ancients, at Khojend and reached the Syr-Darya (Jaxartes), he 
believed thnr lie- was on the liithcrto unknown uppet course ot the 
Don, whicli patendy flowed in a great curve round die Caspian, 
rhereby pro ving tids wiiter to be an ih land sea and not an inkt of the 
Ocean. 

Up to diis point we can foDow the rcasoning of die greit kmg of ihe 
Macedaiilans« Buf it bccomcft incompneiiensiblff to us wheti’—from his 
angle quiie logically—^he deducc$ dtat on tfie Syr-Darya he has rescliefd 
the froniicr of Asiau To undeniand Alexander we must forget tlie 
modem Atlas^ We must siraply bold fast to the &ct ihat eve/ything to 
the lefl oi the Don Asta, everydung to the right, of it ascribed 10 
Eunipe. it foliott-s that anyonc who readied die Syr-Darya and saw 
the heavcn-scraping moiintatns from which it ffowed, believing it to 
bc the Don wtiidi dJ vided Europe fmm Ask, was inevitably convinæd 
tku everything to rhe left of this river was Ask and thai Ofi the oiher 
side of hs ffowrng waters loy Exirope* 

Tius ts unintclliglbk to us, yer thai wos w^hat happned* When 
Alexander of Macedon rcochcd ihe Syr-Daiya Ite believcd, and he had 
reasojt to bdievc, thai he was on the uimost horders of Asia« India 
alone Temalned to be overeume, then he flad wun his batile wiih space! 

India akme: as unshakably systcmåiic os a chess-pkyer, Alexander 
sets his troops marching front Bokhara m Indk in the year 327 He 
folkiws uld caravan roads, m whose junetions the Greeks establish 
(owns, of which Merat and Kondalmr stand today* He morclies down dic 
Kåbul Volfcy 10 du? Indus* Detighiedly hh divisions throw dternselves 
foto the cxdd, clear stneom- AH Macedonians can swirti. Thcy enjoy 
swimming and they don't cate two lioo«s, especiolly here in what 
dit Adienian intellcctuats say obout itl Sutickttly ear-spHiting deorh 
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scroams ring out across tlic undJIt^d river lanrfs. Horrible demons dmg 
thetr comiado!; beneaih thc watcr, biood redderu the stream, and the 
toDihsoinc sound of snopping iaws and cntddtig bones violates tbe 
evenlng peace. 

Crocodil«? The)* cen*t bel Crocodile^ are onJy Tound tn the Nile, 
Ujc ho!y river of Egvpt, Tlu>se beasts occttr nowiicrt else. Oocodiles? 

But i( is true; diere tbcy arc! Thar half-submcrged log over there, 
shimmering green and yellow, mtcrly motiontess, utterly dead, sud.- 
dcnly tnoves I Crocodilcs in India 1 Has this foreign ri ver so me connec- 
don widi tlie N'ile? Miglti il even bt onc of the sources of the great 
andent river? Does not the occunence of crocodilcB fumisb conclustve 
evidence tliat Africa and Asia really ate linked soniewhete in the 

South? 

Diat was liow Aleicander and his army took iL A few sreeks later 
ihey came to the Hydaspes, the modem Jhetum. This river too was 
seedurig 'nith crocodtles. Could tlierc be any doubt, iviih tliese moti- 
stets bere as well? Now it -was clear: the Itidus and the Hydaspes w'cre 
the scctet sources of the Nile. Dieic could be no dotibt about it: the 
melting SHOWS of ihe titanic mountains from wliich these two rivers 
flow'cd emitted the enormous masses of waicr w'hich Old Father Nilc 
poured out over his banks sTar afier ycar. 

This was so patent tltai the problem of the Eryihnean Sca appeared 
to Iiave betn solved. It could only be an inland sca, scarccly Luger rhan 
die Caspian. Die Nik* How'cd round St somcw'here lo the south, and if 
One sailed dowti the Hydaspes and tlic Indtis one would be b<^d to 
come to tbe Nslc. It this were coriect it would be an casy route by whidi 
to return witb the whoie attny to E©pt and the Mediterratiean. 

At firsT tilis w'as just a passtng thouglit. But when Ale^tander leamt 
that a bare Ufetime bcfoie him Airaxerxcs III (3)8-337), ilie laji grat 
ruter in Persia, had planncd 10 diveit tbe Indiu, which hc tnao deemed 
to be the true iouice-river of the Nilc, and so diy out tlic rebelUom 
Egyptians and bring them oncc and for all to tbeir knees, ilie Grcek 
ting eommanded his admiral, Ncatclius, to set about butlding a fleet 

fonhwith; he also wroie home to his mother ihat he had discovered 
ihe soutees of the Nik. 


As chance would liave it, this proud victory buUetm lay for a few 
ys m t be tctit of his staffoftJcrlj^ oiiiceri Dimng fcw dny^ reports 

from liis scouts, infomiatiDn from tlw natives, and statemenTs by Indian 
prtBOiwrs of war mounted up, from wliich it cmeiged iliat none of ihc 
rivera of the Punjab, nciiher rhe In dus, the Hvdasp«, the Awrines 
(Cbenab), nor die Hypliasis liad anything to do with tbe Nik, but that 
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all of them flowod uiio tlie 'Creat Sca*, as the caUcd ihe un- 

kiK>wti cxpaitse of wacer to thiC soudi. Alexander rapidly gmsped liis 

Tlie letter to hi& motlier cazne bank into die choncery^ and die 
king's proud bcKist of having dtscovered the sources of tbe Nik was 
crased. 

Alexander did not, howcverj revoke his order to Admiia] Ncarchus 
immedbcely to biuld a fleei» Fominaiely notl Fora few wcek$ later be 
was to need diose ships more urgendy than daily biead. Hus tnmsplred 
at the moment when he leachcd ilie Hypiiash and his troops mutinkd 
and refused to foUow their tdoEzed king any Éanlier. Tlrey had endured 
appaliing harcblups during the bst few weéks' march. The tropieal 
rains had set in, the matted primeval forest liud changed inio. a mngled 
moraxs;; it was impossible to lig^u a Bre^ to dry one^s thTngs or to cat 
in a martner even half bedtting humans. But this ^ras not the real teason 
for die muiiny: all this diey could have bome. A little laicr they bore 
die frighiful xoiment of ihe tbitsc-march through the Gedrosian desert. 
Tbcn, Uowcver, tbey wete going westwards, towards honie, Ifcre on 
the Hypliash diey wcte to go fardier to the suudi and to tlie cast, 
towards the edge of the world« That was too uncaimy, and the army 
knew wbat h itTis diat drew their king! Beyond tliis river, saitl ihe 
native^ Uved a people ihat possessed an extraordinary number of 
elephanrs. 

The Macedoniam made liue acquainunce af the etepliani when diey 
had to fight diese foterunners of onr tanks ar Arbela and Gaugamela. 
They fUially succeeded in btingittg down iliese colossal beasts. But fear 
of them W3$ still in the anny*s boncs. 'Wlteteas their king and leader 
was buming to Bnd out more about dus new, tactically so jrnpomnt 

they were in a blue funk. W^re they to advanæ once more 
against the trampling monsters? Must they once more hear dieir 
commdés screaming in agony as they bied to deadi, transiixed by ilie 
beasts^ rusks? Waich diem picked up by dte jerkin by . sinewy trunka, 
liuricd through the air like weightlcæ dolk, and dasbed to pieoes on 
the near(!:5t rock? 


No, no and na again t And the king lud to give way. 

Bitierly hun, as though he had besen bctray'ed, Alexander ordered 
an about-ttuTL A bunch of desperate Macedonbn peasants had tnade 
work] lihtoiy« After dic vast dmances aircady covered by the King 
i>f tbe Pan-Hcllcncs only a short strerdi separated him from die realm 
of King Qiandragupta in die Ganges lands, whlcli soon alter rose to 
magniflcent heights and attained one of ihe pinnacles of Indiiin. cultural 
adile vement* \Vhat a diøerent eoutsse iiistoty might luv^c caJken if 
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KcltenJc and IndUn cnlture liad come at tliåt early poiiii ]niu ttic fruitful 
contact ^hlch esiabiisbcd soon niter Akxiuider'i dcailv iti thc 


BactrUn klngdom of Sdeuciss;, orve of tbe ge(\enil& of Alexander who 
made themselves *independef>r aftet tlicir cluef's demise. 

But this ^'as manifestly not intended to be^ By forced marches tlie 

Greeks reiunied to the Hydaspes. T\\e king'W'as Ful I ofgloumy ihought^ 

and for the mosi pan kepi with dic rearguaid. One moming^ bowever^ 

the annv foiind tiim at ihe head oF the mobile units ^hich stirmished 
* 

3tid reconnoiired alitad pf the main body. 1 Ir liad remembeted titr deer 
■ft-hjeh Nearchxis to build. l( ihcrit wits no Nilc for hSm to »Jl down, 
if the Hydaspes and the Indus did not tasue in the Erythrsean Sea, if 
the naiives' ' Gnai Sea' were the Ocean itselT, then at lease by aea Jie 
wuuld reach ilie edge of tlie ^’orld I 

His head buzzmg with new plans, feverish wiih impaticnce, the king 
si'hipped ilis trusty follo-ftcrs forttiird. Fot cigjit years they had marched 
wiih him this way and thai across the tsorld. For die Hrst tinie in all 
tliese years ihey were going wesrward, towards home. Now with a tast 
supreme effoit the whole company adv-anred, in an incredibly short 


lime, to the Hydaspes. 

And sure enougli, Nearchus had kept Jiis word. Tlierc rode the 
fle«; galleys for ihirty oarsmen, onc^and-a-iialWeckers, and eaigo 
sliips. Good old Nearchusl ileliahlt as evert But no-w to die boatsl 
Man die oars I And downsiream with flashing bow-wave and wuid- 
swellcd salls. 

Alexander’« 'fiematists' took careful notes of tlils section of the 
Asian campaign. And some Hve hundred years bter these notes bv on 
the desk of a Roman general, Fbvius Arrianus (Arnan) ofNteomedia 
in Bithynia, who oceupied his leisure widi milliary iustorv and had be- 
come an Alexander specialist. Naturally, the faet tiiat liis great col- 
ieague had managed to gei ihe whole of his arniy on board ship greaijy 
tnterested htm. His report of dtis cxrni\'aganr undenaking, whicb is 
extanc and douhticss goes back to soutees from Alexander’s owiv day, 
shows dus very clcarly. 


Wlicn Alexander had made ttady on ihe sho« a great niimbet of diirty- 

oared tpilleys, one-and-a-half-dcckers, and cargo ships witii a|] the stores 

necessary for the army's voyage, he reioK'ed to sail donn tbe HydMpes to 

the Ocean. Along the whole of ihe stretcli tracelled by Alesander dw 

Hydaspes ia about lo stades [i milesj wide. Bul wbere die I lydaspes fdns tlie 

Acesincs die riwr narmm-s great ly. I r bccoines a lorrcni hj] of implcasant 

rapids. The water roais and rag« so loudly Ulat die thundex of its waves 
cnn he iicird ii pist way ofT__ 
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At^ndci- the Indus be pr^sed im ai tfvcn grater 

ile resolvTd co sai! to chc point which river bsued inio rhe and 
scleoed (or dib purpoK his swificst ghlps^ Sioce tfio$c who dwcli on the 
banks ind all Ke lacked guides« whieli made the voyage extiemdy 
dilficull. For dus reason Alexander sent mobile pdtrols of ia&tury tniio the 
tnierior lO captute tudians ^ho ntight serve as guides for tlie rest of the 
joiimcju Wlicn they came to a ptace at ^^hidi the river mdened to t bTead th 
of 200 stades a strong sea wind suddenly arose* Tiic waier became so mugh 
ihiiT it aljnmi JinpossihW to raise tbe Inwer ouis nul of tlic v^ves, TTlene- 
fore the Greeks andiorcd rn a calm hrsnch of the tndiis. Whde liiey were 
^niting hert fen- an imprenement in duf weathcTi the ride ebbed and left all 
die sltips high and dry. TTiia was someihing Alcssander^s companions luid 
never seen, and it fdled iltern widi lerrort namroiLly increaised sdll 

fvinher when the river rose TV'iih ihe fSow and set ihe siiips afloat agaiiu 
The fo Ilo wing dav Alexander saiied out through the estuary of the Indus 
on to the open sea* ostensibJy to ascertain wlicther more land would emerge 
ojiyw^here, but in nsitity, I belteve, so thai hc could say he trid ailed the 
Indiaii Ocean. 


Arrian's conciuding remark to the elTect dtat pure ambitioit caused 
Alexander tti sdl out on to tlie high seas ts, of cout^, only partially 
justilicd. Forundoubredly die Macedonbn jnieridedroascettajn whether 
diis vast sea, urith its Imge sand dunes and enormous tldes* was really 
the ot wbeiher bnd would appear somewUere after all. It is 

pos^ibie that this voyug^ on the high seas aroused in him those ideas 
of su^erainty yf wUlch Pltnarcb iaier wroie- Perhaps tt was IteDe that 
Alexander couceived die pLm of subju^ulng tlic whole w'Orld endnzied 
by tiie Oct an. At all events, Plutatdi Iield the opinion that this W35 the 
reason for die king's cominand to Ncarchus to reconnoiine the seaway 
from India ro the Persian Gulf. 

Sending the head of lus navy back 10 Persb by Alexander 
himself mardied hoinc along the ct>ast, following a warerks^ desen 
tjaiik on w UicH his aotiy suifered agonies of thirst and heat. Even 
Arrion, who paims this appalling march through ihe deserts of Baludiis- 
taii in dic liarshcst colours, dectaxes tt 10 have been devoid of any 
military^ signiikanre and undertaken solely out of a desire for know-^ 
ledge. 

Uke tbis march through Baluchiscan, Nearchus's expedltton &om 
tlie Indus to diC Tigris w'as purely a voyage of explorauon^ widi ihe 
sole purposc of acquirtrig further infotmatjun abeut the Indian Ocesn^ 
It is possible diut tiie idea of gettitig to know the s^way to India, as 
wel! as the bndways recannoitred by Alexander lumsctf, may have iiad 
a baekgroimd in power poilries, Ptit it bs tnorc probohle ibot die iitgc 
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ro dhcovcry ix-as thc pruirtarj^ motJve- Plutaidi cxplidrly States tliat 
Alexanduf cotisidcrcd this voyage of Neaichus merely a oinain-raiicr 
to even moti: ambUious enierpnses and mEended^ afier hts aclmimi^a 
reinm, ro cirmsninavigaie Africa* Whichever was bchind It| power 
politics or a tliltst for ktiowlcdge, Nearchii5*s €£pedition remains a deed 
thtiE fortne a wonhy appendage to Alcxander's own enterprises. 

Two centuries kn^fon: NearcljuSi anodier had sailed ilte same ronte: 
die Greck captain Scylax, who, ar the commaiid of ibe Persian king 
Darius I (521-486 E.C.), pursued die aim of reconnoimiig die 

toast from the Euphrate^ lo tlie Indiis and tlie norihem pan of the Red 
Sea. To besure, men had beeri sailing across these seas foriUtee tliousaud 
years; but offidal expedkions llke those of Scylax or Nearebus^ under^ 
taken for purposes of exploration and ^Hth the avowed aim of ac<iutdng 
3 doser kiiDwIedgc of ihe coast by occasional landings, had rio\^er been 
launched on this scale before« 

Perhaps NearchuSr "^'ho seems to have been an exceptionally con- 
scteniious cliaructer, might have brought oven mone information home 
from his vO)vige if lie had given freer rem ed hh ventupésome helms- 
man, Onestcriius, On the other hånd, Nearchus's reports arc of exem- 
ptary reliabhity^ He is the source for ah his successors^ and must be 
counted onc of the most outstanding geogmphers of this epodi, Near* 
chu^ compiled a report cf his voyage whlch has unfortunately been 
lost^ but ^hich mmt h^%'e been avaJbblc co Arriiin. It cannot be saJd 
from Arrian's prerønatlon of ihem that Kearchus's cxpertenccs wene 
as hugely exciting as [night have been expected. Tlie Greek seantan 
manlfesily drew up his report to Alexander on titc baai^ of hii logi he 
cmiimed himself to noting,, with pedantic exairtiinde^ tbe number of 
stades iravelfcd each day, die anchorages, confomuiton of the coast^ 
harbuuFs, etc^ NevettbeldSiij One of his experiences^ an encounter wiih 
a shoal of whaics«, whidi till then unknown to tlic GreekSf u 
woTthy of note, because the frightful exciicmem about diese' monsters 
wtiidi sets Atrian^s riairaiive atremb1e> maltes ii plain>'‘liat a daring 
veniurc such a long sca voyagc must Itave been, even for people as 
used JO eIic sea as die Greeks, Their corKcm is, of ceunse, nothlng to 
die trepi datiuti wiih -^hidt the Romans, cotilirmed bndlubbcrs, went 
to sea. lixii of this ptcscntly* Arrian recounts; 

In thi« foreign sea therc li%'e ivhalre and othet brge ffeh. mudi hi^er 
ihan in our Mediremnean. Scaichm iclls of his cficotinter T^iith iluaa as 
foUoivs: As we set suil obsened diat in die sea to the cist of U 3 imu-f 
was blowTi iilofu rø hn|^?en3 whh a sironp wliiriwiiicL Wc ivetc rerrified and 
asked our |jilot» whai Te was and wiienoc k cinat Tlicy mplied ihai h was 
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by whafeSj whick iDhibk this sesu Out siukifs imt w horrificd thai 
thc oars fcl! from thcir hiifids, I went and spokc to tliinti cncouragingly. Tlifln 
t ’w^ked round thfl Hcci and ordercil tver^' stecf^man I mel to sdmt str^iglit 
at tFfcc whalcs, exacily a? if tiiey wcte go'ing Inio 3 naval balik* All the rrH;n 
wcrc to TOw hard and wkh as much noi&e 35 po$sib!e, tncludlng ydU, Tlift 
saitoTS rtgaiiiftd dicir cottngc^ and at 2 5lgfial we ail set off togjsthcr* Wlien 
liad Approad^ the bcasts^ evcryonft shoufed as londly as thfty coufd- Oq 
wp of thatj tnittipets ^crc bbwn and ihc noisc of tbe oars ediwd across 
ike The ttrhalg^ ^hich could be «t!n just Iti from of die sblps, dived 
terrifwd inro the depths^ Not Icrng tbey surfaijcd atgam behtnd die fieet, 
biowing Tinter in I o the air as befote- The failors cbpped ihcirhancb, trijoiccd 
in dldr escape, and praised Nearchttt for lii% courage and asiqlenes&. Now 
and again a few of these whal« cotnt asbore^ havitig been sLTartded on thi* 
Jbi beadies atebb ride. Ofcen, 100 , are Jliifig up on dry Umd hy a violen! 
storm. Tliey ihen die and ror. die fiesh has mouldcred avi'ay ihe 

skelfttons are Icft, which ebe jnhabitants of ihesc shores ose for building ihesr 
bnuses. The large boacs al llie sides fortn the beams of dieir bouses, the 
smrJJcf oncs ibe Lnhi. From die jawbones dsey rttike doors. For tnaqy 
wholes iirc o^TOij’-ftve fadioms fong- 

This enccunier, as may be irnaglned, made a grear impTession on all 
Nearchus's comempOTartes and provided matcrial for a mtdikude of 
fabtes. Fout hundred years bier, the ‘enliglueiied' Pliny tums ibe 
Imrmles^ and perhaps pbyful wJiiles iaio gbnt sca serpentSp and ivis 
suoressoTs follow tiim faidtfidly* h is ihetefcire nOl surprising ihai dte 
Middlc Ages, whidi were in any case fiuther removed from nature ihan 
clas^cal aniiquityi shoold ahound in friglnful horror stories, whicb* 
apart from a few additions of iheir own, were talten over lock, stock 
and barrel from the tales of rhe anciftiiis* 

Amongsi dic&e horror siaries is tbe dreadful accouni of die gold- 
diggjng Indian aius retailed by the lonian G reck Megatsthenes—who, 
fromi joa tU] sji b.c, was the accrediied envoy to King Chandragupra 
from Sekueus of Bactiia—and subsequentiy lepcatcdby all dassical and 
medieval trave! reports. These *ants*, as big as fates and wiih pretiy 
skins like a panther^s, dwclt, Megastlienes rebtes in one of his ambassa- 
dorisd reports, in holes in the ground. like moles, ilicy piled. up round 
the enrrances 10 their dwelUngs die eanlv diey lud grubbed oiu Jn 
exeavating ibemj the naiit^« lud onjy to siet*c these heaps of eanh 10 
obtuin possessioti of the gold contained in ihem- *The peopk take this 
gold very scctetly', Uegasthcfies condudes bis repon* *For if the 
animak noucc it they puniie the fugiiives and kill ihem and ihctr 

diaught animak/ 

An old wives' ude? Not enilrely- For diere really were gold^Jig^ng 
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arttø, znd $H 1 F are- T}iu 5 , for imtancef ii h reported tliat the harvester 
atits of Teitas are In the kahit of armouring 

iheir fortness-moundit witli a mo^c of tiny stones, for prefcrence 
grains of gold, so [har rhe^ dismandtfigof dte$eanr-^heaps ts an exiremety 
lucrative activity. Megasthenes’s gold-dig^ng ants tiTUSt, of course, 
liave been marmots, whkh are commorv around die BraKmapurra and 
on die Sutlej m die Punjab and riddle the (op soil wirh innumenible 
passages, cavjiie?, and nests» If these animais^ quite harmless herbh'ores, 
happened lo start digging in an area of auriferous sands and gravcis 
die carth they cast up mighr have contained gold, The resr of 
Megasthencs^s accouni, th'e hlood-thirsriness of thes^j marinotSi thcii 
stze and speed, is natunlly pure fable, corteocted by traders lo fHghren 
a^-^y any comperitors who might havt contempUted vi^asiiiog and 
sicving diese viduable heaps of eanU on their own account* 

Gold-digging ants—that was somethmg whicli really had to be 
reportedp And in absolute good faiih. For li was a!so sald ihac India 
contained vast quantitiesorgold^coppcr, iron, tin^ and precious stones; 
diat a reed grew tltcre '^diicli yieldcd honey widiout bees'^^gar 
cane; diai ihe sun stood so high in the sky diat shadows poititcd to the 
soudi, Each onc of these reports sounded as marv'cllous as the resL, 
and in such a couiury gold-diggmg ani$ were perfeetly possible, 

Tlie prime interest of antique explorers was cenired on quite a 
diHtrent anlntal, I towever t the Inclian elepliant^ We have ålteady heatd 
how deeply Alexander himself tcgcetied never having entered die real 
clephani country. And General Fla vins Arrianus, sitting peacefiilly at 
his desk in Nieomedia in ajj. i ^o, seenis to liave felt just die same. It is 
true ihat ihe Punic ti'ars, during whid] dic Romans too liad ieamt 
terror of the eleploni, were over long ago* And U is liardly ici be sup- 
posed thar the huge grcy and sandy-brown trunk-widders contimied 
to play any ndlitaiy rolc in Airian's day. At most they may oocasionalJy 
have been ihrotm ag^inst Roman scoutJng patrols hy naiives on the 
sotidi^eastem ctudines of the I^pctiuin Weverthetess^ die 

general in tetest in elepKants, which the Romiin populace frequcntly saw 
in their eineuses, as lively as ever* At alJ evcnis, Arrbtn's clephant 
stories werc positivdy lapped up in the salons of Ronie and Alcxandiia 
— and no doubt with more tlian merely zoolc;rgical inierest* 

The geneiul presented the purely faciual accouni of an expen, free 
from fairy-tale ingtedients* Tlie Romans^ who were wdl acquainied 
with clephants, would not have believc^d hhn Sf lie Iiad spiced hk stories 
with dcrails of his own mveniion. But this alone does not suffice to 
explaJn ih« obf^vity of bis aecounts* The faet is, they wt:ie ptobably 
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;i!most verbacim from tfa^ reports of AJexanckr^s ^Bcmatbts\ 
3jid we coa be sure ih^c Aie3£Midftr msiated on these being absolutely 
factua] and objcctivc* Arrbn's books therefore reveaJ precisely iht 
informaiion avaUablfi 10 Alexander, Hisdescription ofdephant-trapping 
in India talUes almoat vdth ihe method employed today; 

Alihough the Itidians hunt oiher w\\d beosis in ibe same fashion as ihe 
Greeks, their monner of hunritig eipphanis ia toially unlikc any otber kind 
of hunri For tlie elephani i Esc! fis unlike my otlier kind of animidi Having, 
found q Mrm spoi ihey dig a trench round it whidi h so wiåt Um ihey 
could encamp a large army wihin Tlus diich Ls about five fbihnms vide 
and fottr fathoms de?ep. The earth throwti up from die iriench they beap on 
both sldc^ of die trench. This rmbankment serves them as a kind of vrÆ 

They xlicn place thnee ot four pardculariy tame shMlephanis inside this 
enelofure, lenving Ofdy one entrance across tbc frenclL Tliis entrance ihey 
røver with eanh and gmss, so titaz ihe animab do noi rccogni^ this bridge 
23 being ihe work of nun and siispect no irap. During ihc day elephsnts do 
not apptoadi iniiabited aieas; during iLc niglit, ho’wever, they roam every^ 
whére and frød in greai tjerdsj following tlie biggest and boldesr amOngBi 
them as co'ws folio"*' hnlL WTten tb^ conae ftithin tbe ptoJOTnliy of die 
enclosure and tiear die voiees of ihe shcHtlephan& wiihin iii, ihey run tpiickJy 
{OT^'ards ir# Ha ving folio wed dit edge of die tnench till ihey teadi die afore- 
mentiofied bridge, diey press across ir into ihe endosure. As soon as ihe 
buntm see ibat the wild elephiints are inside soinc of ih™ remove die 
bridge^ whilsr others liasten to the nearest viltage to apread the joyful news 
that the ui]d depbancs have been caught# 

Tim detailed account is certainly takeo from those military sources 
frøm AJexander’s dav, wbicb were still accessible to Anian and doubr- 
Icss caiTie originally from the areWves of ibe Maccdonian aitnyi FlavLus 
Arrianus^ however, feir thai hc o wed it to his pubiic to add a few 
fouehe^ of lu& own to tbis extrect from his souices. He therefore 
appends some original expcriences: 

Eleplianrt whose riders liavc bwi kiUed in battie liave even been known 
to bcitr tbem to ihc grave ihcmselvea. Otfaers have foughi on for their riders 
abbntigh tlie Ulter already by dcad on ihe ground# Othei^ :^in liave brsved 
dangm in defence of tbdr filten nmstert, One eUrphani dm had killcd his 
rider in a rage died of gricf snd nemorse, 1 myself liave even s«ri an dcpliafit 
pUying cymbals, whslst others danari to ilte musie* Tim pbyer liad n eymbal 
atrached 10 eadi of his foreleg? and anoihcr to hti trunk- Hc thydimkally 
beat the cjinbals on his legs ^lic mher^ wtih tlie irytnbd rm hii 

trunlc The daneing clepliants hopped rxiund in a drele, folfowing the rii>lhin 
pbyed by the cyuibal pby« by raising one foreleg afwr ibe odmr. 
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Alexand^r's achjcvomcm^ sJight~2B wwe its immedJatc political con- 
sequencc 5 , was noneiheless of irnmeme significanae. Not only in a 
g^cogtapliical rcspecr^ though 3 fleering comparison of Heiodotufi^ 
worid picttire ^ith a map of Alexanderdiscoveries renders his 
and the tremendous exiension of die Grciek OikamTunc immediately 
appareni. Even more important the psydiological effeci of his 
radiant figiire. A whole litemrure arose m die Far East out of the 
myths of a brillmnt, baneful hero (rom the Wesij ^fiidi lie engenderecL 
Perhaps rhe uldmate significance of his Itfe did not con^t in the palp^db 
eflecii wliich it necessarily exerdsed, TnSnitely more Importani was 
die resulting impondcrabJc inerease in tlic mati^s selFconfidence 
whidi becaiue appatent after bis cra and whicb iniiy iiave been one of 
d^ psychological prccbndJdons for the genesb of the Roman Empire. 
In tCOniiadis tinet ion to the mere exercise of powér, dominion is uld- 
mately moral superion ty. Tlie diousands of Street minstrets who^ for 
centuries afcei Alexander^s death, eamed tJteir li ving by singing lus 
deeds to d*e best of dieir abilitj'- ihe poets whose verses tlie cultured 
World recited wheti it recalled Alexander; all die imnu^asurable, impon«' 
derable influenc« wliidi prooeeded from that heroie life tended in one 
direaion: 10 cause posieriry ro expeiience in tctrospect the faet that it 
tvas a European^ that it was iht West, to whieh the worid liad howed 
down. To the power held by Alexander w^as added Lti fottunaie con- 
jurtetion die splendour of a flourisiiing, highly. e\^o[ved euhurej one of 
ihe most magnihceni to wliicli the Wesi ever gave birth. Thus the 
proud knbwledge ihat he was a Greck gave Alexander die most powcv- 
ful moral incentive 10 his addevement, and this knowJedge letit his 
Indian campaign diat cuhural eJTecrivetiess of w likh we iiave spoken, 
and which 50 tar ouistripped tlie polilical significance of his cnieqjiws. 
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W £ have now to lum to the most exdting ihcme tn ancient 

geography* the story of thc tnily world^widt Roman 
Empire as it extsted at the hedning of tbe Christian era^ 
Wliatever we may have leamt at school about ihe andent worid, we wetc 
not usually toSd anythingahour tts colourful, busy life, ahoui its commer- 
ciaJ connections^abouticsseafaring^ Wenevcrmetthcwbolesalerneiehant 
f^TiL Alexandria or Miletus^ ^liose opposke nuniber tn tvesiem Euiope 
iraded from Masstlia or Gades tvtth Gaul and tlic Bntisli bles, or even 
wiih the German amber tands, while he himself was in contacr wlth 


Barygaza in Hither India, the modem Broach* or cven wilh Caiogaraj 
the greai port In far-anray China. Qiinese silk was piled in liis varC' 
houses, spices and predous stones from tlte labulously rich island of 
Taprobane. (Ceylon) sped ihousands of miles across die high seas on 
bis Far East freigjit-ships as they scudded bcfore the momoon wtdi 
biHowIng sails. Frankincense from liadramat came from Adana, our 
AdetVj tvory and gold from Nuhia, glass from Plsænicia, sil venvare 
and \vhear from the Black Sea; bags of Roman gold coins^ skins of 
beavy Greek winc, and costly Cennan amber oitiainents went out in 
return. And while tbe merchant's buyers in Asia Minor waited for itte 
trans-Klmabyan caravaiu from urner Asia and Ure hugc junks from 
China^ Cel tic stevedores unloaded from the giant cargo shtps, which 
his West Eutopoan business frJcnds had dispatched to a Britisk port, 
cords and coa^ry sheik, Syrian purpie smfis and Roman wcapons, and 
perhaps also ilieeosily,. gosamcr-fine silk gauges picked by the delicate- 
hngered factory slaves on tkc kknd of Cos in the Ægean from Far 


Eastem hrocades- 


We ikall not mcet this wholesab merchant personally euher. He 
certalnly alieady liad an 'office', in whidi a host qf more or less well- 
paid clerks—staves tliey were called in those dayis—wotked for him. 
Therc were no bilk of exchange, and hence no bilt-jobbltig, no 
* bouncing' bUk, nor any of ihc otlier vexarions w'hidt they can otusc 
one to suffer and to inflJa upon othm. But credit existcd, atid consc- 
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quently a properSy functsoning Isanking s^'Stem u-ith a fully dcveloped 
dearanCÉ-house business; \\mt wte« letters of ercidJt for die travelling 
merchanr; there were oheques- ludeedj dieqDes were such a tisual 
øietbod of payment in Roine thai Ovid nicndons them in his j4rt of 
whm he depiorés dic avariæ of womcti. If you tcU dism you 
havenet got so imiih money as they art detmnding in tlie house^ ihey 

perrly diai they would be quiie content a cheque- In 
detail all this can scarcely be proved of course^ The debris that t^o 
ihousand j^eors of desmiction Iiavc heapcd up over oiir Alejsandrian 
uhoiesale merchant; ihe fires dm have sent liis bilis, his tax and cusioma 
receipts, and bis business conespondcncc up in ftunes; the plundering 
to which bis wardiouscs have been subjected^ maie that impossible* 
But it is ceriain tbat he teally Uved* Tlic auri soem the holy* 

unboly hunger for gold, engendered him in the Ursr pbæ, ouised htm 
to grow great and acD\'^, swallowed him, and smotliered him beneaih 
tbe Qoze and dust of irtnumerablc bier Jives. But wc sbåll come across 
of bim; from the Yangtse Kiang in the Far East to the wesicm- 


most dp of Spain^ And perhaps some inkling aheady reached hrm^ a 
vague nimour, the merest tiint of a report of a great bind beyoiid tlie 
western Ocean—^America. We shall liear more of this. 

It a long^ labonous path ihai led to these tlmfis of real world 
intercouTse. For at the outset the Romans were anyiMng but seafaiers 
and explorers^ and in conipinrison wdth the Giecks they aehieved little 
in the of ænsetotu gecvgraphtc discovery^ knowledge far them 
posses&cd an inner justificalion only wlien it could be put to immcdiaie 
concretc use in tbe interests of the Ronum power s^'stem* Consequently 
Romiin exploration otfers Utde parallel wid\ the wofld voyages made 
by tbe Greeks, Tilis is aU the more siuprising because iheir neighbours 
and forminnen^ ihc Fmiscans, must have been magni^nt seamen« 
As inventors of the grappUng-ifon and as pitates they wene for a )ong 
time the terror of the seas; for rnany cecuxiries tlic word ' Etruscan' was 
synonymous wuh 'piraie'* Nonetbdess, tlic Romans put to sea only 
ijiiwillingly and liesJiantiy, and nor unuJ mueli, mitcb bter did they 
consider and call tht Meditenancan mffr^ wjfrum, "our sea"- 

Tlicie is no visible resason for this delay. Wc miist simply aceept 
it as a faet. If wt rqecr mene chance as a determinant of blsiaric^ cvolu- 
tion, wc may g?iin rhe itnpression thai some forte crmsciously and 
intentionaily prciected ihe Roman peoplc from the risk of dispersion 
for iMcr presemed by the alluring breadth of ihc sca- Rojne"s hisiorical 
task sctuiis to liave been the consolidjuion, preservation and metliodical 
contlauon of whai her prcdeecssors liad acquirtd witli eflbrt, suiTcnng 
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and ^tnigglc^. Tliis, if k is mm, explaiiis wtiy tbe Romans were sudi 
laie starters in expluration, and wby they generally confined themselves 
to whecting, serudmiing, atid cataloguing (msung knowkdge. 

Knowledge was pkntiftilly avaiJahl« and pretty ^'ell deJi vered ai 
tbe door of the city on ihe Piber. The Roman Empjre‘s «ell-or^inized 
ncw5 service made ii possible to present an tsccellent over^all picnire of 
infornuKion from all over the world, The advances of maihematics and^ 
astronomy—<liie, above all, to the Grecks^^permiiied a multinide oÉ 
reliable individnal obiServaiionB. Land-icgistry ofiices and State areldves 
iaw to it tliai tiie uiateriaJ coUccied and filed was preserved to posterity. 
Particukrly important in ibis coimection waa tbc guild of tigrvneftsorta 
or Lmd-surveyors, srbicti was respons iblc for tbe consmietion and 
surveying of tbc Roman road network. {A set of iheir nimheniatica] 
insiTuments Itas been preserved and can bc scen al Lhe Romano- 
Tfutonic Museum at Maina. Smpnsmgly, iteorresponds in every detail 
to the tTtathenuuical instruments of our modent surveyors imd en- 
guteets.) Detatled ttineiaries wene dratvn up for caeb of tbese roads, 
containing not only die names, but also tbe dimensions ot tbe various 


buhing-places. 

‘ Ofikially ’ Rome did not become aware until i jo ti-C. tbat diere were 
other buman beings Uvingbeyond llie mouiitainsand scas wbicli formed 
t h^iT - geographic^ bori/on. Tliis dlscovcty waa made tlirough a sca 
expedition to tlie nonli-west Aitican coasi, tmmedlately aficr tlie 
aimexaiioii of Cawliagc, whidt seems scningdy unmotivated in tbe 
conicxt of Roman exploraiion as a wbole. It ivas carried out under the 
direction of tbe Greek geogiapher Polybius, a friend of Scipio Æ m i U - 
anus, the Romans' Afiica gcneraL We do not knoiiv tbe real aint and 
obkct of Oi« reconnaissance expedition. J t has t herciore been surmlsed 
dm, aficr tlie con(|uest of Caitbage, the Roimins iiad found in. irs. 
archives the repon of Hanno's magniilcent Cameroon cxpcdiiion and 
H'cre now endeavouring tri explore tlie western littorai of tbe Darb 
Continent on tbeir ow» aecouiit. Tilis caniiot be proved, nor can it be 
aliogeiher dtscounied, espccially since PUny, who reported iliis re¬ 
markable voyage two hundred ycars kier, speaLs of a moimiain called 

the * Cbariot of the Gods *. 


How did Plinv know ilds name, whidi is ^ven ui Hanno s report 
of lus expedition? The knowledge esm only have come ftom the Car- 
thaglnians, and wc may assuinL' thai tUe Remans, teilh tlieir cold- 
bloodcd attachmeni to paipable realiries, wiil liave taken a specul 
intcresi tti ibc archives and patcnt-oilices of Garth^e when ihey finally 
overeame ilu; proaperous city. It is possible, wc may inter, iliat tk? 
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asuite Polybius titilized ihe pmudly triumphant mood of his Ronud 

frieruU to provokc ihem into verktunng fonh Otlto ti«? Ocean. It 

temaine^ surpri^mg that the cold Romana !»hould have pxoved sutwp- 

ttble CO an appeal to their national Anyway, they seiu out se ven 

shlps on titis Africa and Atlantic eapedicion, a large number m view of 

the resmeted size of the Roman Aect. Or Scipio atter sometkitig 

quite dlAerent? Had pans of the Carihaginian armada escapcd to tbe 

Oecan^ as some anclent soorces aver? Had tlicy souglit aid from ilie 

Punic Coastal stations foundcd in north-west Africa bv Hiinnof Wc 

¥’ 

do not know for imre how far Scipio wenu He seemsj liowex^et^ to liave 
rcached Senegal and Cape Verde around latkude 14^ N.; a considemble 
achievement, if we recall thai it noi till some sixteen hundred years 
later that European fkets once more pushed so far soudi. Tliere were 
no more Pimic Coastal stations here, hovever, as wc know from Hanno* 
Since iheir purpose w'as to guard the seaway m ihe Canary ls|andi| ir 
would have hccn senseleas to plant colonics a fuU ten dcgrcirs fanher 
South—in thai case, ScSpio'iit voyage was equally scrtsel^ss. Wlty, ihcn, 
did hc extend Ids cntcrpriijc so Car.^ 

Now, diis h rougUy the latins de at wbich tlie north-easi trade wlnd 
stans, thai rcgulatr cutrent of air which, one and a liall' millennia kuer, 
blew a certain Qubtoplicr Columhtis ironi tiie Cape Verde Isknds 10 
America in twenty-one day^il Anyone puisued by merciless enemies 
would be more disposed^ if he wert a good seaman, to trust liiraaelf to 
die irade wiiid ihan to the demeticy of the Iicreditary fæ. Did ilic 
Cartlmginians know aboui tlie trade wind? Did tltey guiirss that diere 
w-as land across the Ocean? Did Scipio prolong his otherwise pecuLiarly 
unmoiivaied voj-agc so far ro ihc south in order to make cértain tliat 
Uie Canhagiman^ really had disappeared into the Ocfiiii? Wlien 
Columbus accompUsiied Ub glorious feat on three miserabk diips iltat 
were scarcely laigcr than clte Carthaginian w^orships, he tnew noihing 
of America- Thor is dcfiniTe. Whether hfi had ever heard of tlie tråde 


wind is doubtful* NevcrtJieless^ hc risted ihc Crossing, Did tlic Cartlia-^ 
ginians do the same? Bul ofall ihb presendyI 

Impressive as the voyage of Scipii/s ieven ships to Al'rica is— how 
different from Carthage! Wlien ihis diy overran souiliem Spain in 
clrt j 530 B.c,, it did not hesitaie for an instant to iceonnokre the 
Atlaniic Ocean to north and souih wiih mighty fleets. Of course, iis 
nvarinm Icid not bid to put up wiih a ihree-cetttimes^ btfickade of the 
Straits like the Romans^ who could veniure no farther rlijin eastern 


Spain^ and thai only ai iimes when thene happened to bc peace lieiw^cm 
Carthagc and Roine. Relations between iho ciiy on tlit! Tiber and ihe 
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othcr great «a-powei. Sy-ncuse in Sicify, were atso very sttaitied as a 
nile, and ■vi'herfrv<u: the ^ant dreadtiou^ts of the Sicilians caught ilie 
WTetdicd Homan ships they shor ihctn lO pieccs witfa caiaputr artillery* 
Tlie ujifavouraljle sitmiion in dic Mediierranean proved a serious 
liandicsp (o Rome's mariumc develapmenT and must hc taken in to 
accounr. Neverthelessj it does not serve of itself lo explain tlur Romans* 
amipailiy to tlic sei Tlie teasons for tliis were deeply imbi’dded in 

tiieit nature. 

The ncat undertakings wc hear of i lut secni lo contaiti the germ of 
voyages of discovvry were mainly dinected towards tlie noitb. Eiforts 
were made to remove ihe veil of mystery enveloptng the upper casurse 
of tlie hter, our Tnodem Danube. An advance was made mto Gemumy* 
wliich snas eventuaily quilt thoroughly caplored to the west of the 
HIbe; a laigij-scalc nasal expedition to Britain was launchcd tn cina 
A.D. Bo, sitioe knowledgÆ of tliis comitry Jiad been lost tn the intervening 
three hundred wars since Pvtheas—not leas: becsiuse of tlie consdous 
r^itkenro of west Eimipean expc>rt &rmij w\\o had no in irmbling 

outsiders to cut in on the lucrative trade wkh the Bririih Fioidlyi 
diere tliti colonizatioti of Gaul^ whieli ■ft'as also closely ai[iichc<l by 
ccimirkcrcLAl ties to die Ronuan sphere of pøwer, 

Genrany cin nevet have b«n anyfhing like M permeated wjth 

Roman, Spantsh^ GreeSt and Syrian mders as Gaul, and ii oettamly 

could not have been said of die land of trusn oo t!ie Elhe and the Nortli 
Sea^ as it was of Gauh Mt is s^^arming v/ith nwrchants there; it is ful! 
of Roman eiiizens; no GauJ cumpletes a mn-saction wirhout a Rontan, 
and everv coin circuJarmg tn Gaul passes tlirough the books of a 
Jlomanr This quotation trom Gæro''s speech jWl may at 

drit sound exaggeniifrdj but it U emphatically endomd by die mimer- 
ous finds on French soil. These tell us thiit Spanbrd^ weie members 
of the Corporaiion of Wtnedealers of Lvonsj where Syrians also Ite 
buiied. Scats at tl>c ilieairc were porraanently reserved by ihe sea and 
river transport companjes at Ntines for theitcapiainf} and the publidry 
manager of the Hote! Septumanus in LyonSj whtdt waifj mamly used by 
travciljng Roman tnerchamsj inscribHdl on the hotet sigri: * J fere Mer- 
cury promises profti^ Apolio healthj and SepiuTnanus bed and breakfast. 
Me wlio stops liere will travel betler theteafier. Strangetj take care 
where you stayT 

FconomJc penetration of Germany confmed to Cokigne, Trier^ 
Asdburgium and onc or iwo olher plac^. Only on the staway ftom 
tlie Rhine estuary to the W^r and dic Elbc, that fs^ in the proximity 
of the amber lands^ was ihetr *ui opening for stom-heaned men to do 
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really profitable business. The uame Copenhagen is significant in this 
tofvnectioni ti is derived from the Latin etwpoj a winc merdiant, and 
tlie .Scandtnavian havn^ a harbour. Copcniiagen was probably ar one 
time the favourite port of south-European wine merehants. Tilis sug¬ 
gests tliat ilie Romans ultimatcly grew accustomed to tb« vai^Ies of 
ihc noftJtem shaltows and made contact wjdt tlie coasiland tribes of 
Baiavians, Frvesians and Giauctans, with wliom they vere able to do 
extensive business in wine jugs and gjass, earthen and metal wire, 
which they tnded for German export art lefcs like amber, goose down, 
furs, womcn's hair, and animals’ skins, 

Nevenheless, tite Nonh Sea remained an uncanny region, and if 
tiie Romans are to bc credited with discovenng the Baltfc during an 
amber expeditton to Samland in ciirtra a.d. 05, f.e, in Ncro's day^ Ulis 
is a deed which cannot be nned too Iiighly. For Taetfus » gmesome 
characterizatjon of Cemiany as a whole—'li ihe outwatd appearance 
®f tlie couiiuy ^diibits some variations, tt nonetiicless presents a 
general impression thai is ecric bccause of its forests and repellent 
becausc of its morasses’—-refers particularly to easiem Germany and 
the Vistula region. Unfonumiely there is tio record of Uic spedhc 
inetmtive 10 this Samland expedition so we are raibcr in the dark as to 
it$ motive. The cHbri and dangeis involved are mOre Ukcly to Itave 
appeared nccessary for economic Uian for miliiary reasons, however, 
and wc sliall not bc far wiong if we surmise that ir w-as some boom in 
amber caused hy a swing in fashion round the middle af the fiist 
centiiry kjj. which inspired tliis voyage to Samland. 

At all events, Piiny has told us ihat Uic Roman officer who carried 
om the expedition broiigiu back 50 mueh amber * tliat the n« and the 
proieetive fcnces of the poi&im (at the cireusj were beaded with 
amberj the land strewn in Uie arena litewise contained amber; and ihe 
stretchers of the dead were decorated wlili jt, so thaj tiie whole fesial 
apparatus of this One day e %'erywlicre abounded in amber. Hk largest of 
tbe pieces brouglit back by liim weighed 13 Ib,.. / Hie great economic 
importance to Home of tilis reniote zone is also jj tested by the con- 
sideiable ffow of Roman colnato tbe Baltic littoral at rhat period. While 
min finds from eatUei dccades are comparaiively rare, eaeava tions from 
this epodi have been very rewarding botli in quandty and as to the 
tpiahty of individual pieccs. Hånd tn hånd wiih all iliU troes th** ..liht. 
ation of news reaciung Home ftom the Baltic m poetry, 

sinbng fea^ ot Roman literaiure from Nem’s reign onw-atd. Whew- 
as Pomponius in aj>. ^o had no knowledge whatsoevcr of rit.- 
cxistcnceof the BaJtjc, Tadttts in a.d. 100 was tbOtougltly wdl itifotmed 
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evcn about itidivLdual Baliic tdbes^ and anotlier Rvc dccacks bier 
Ptcicmy drc«' a nup of rhc soudiem BaUic coasr wltidi was remitikably 
coniplete and comecr in inany deulh. 

Bm tbe cxpcdkions uf ibe Rumans did nol uniy gu nunh. In faa 
their work of conquest and exploration was even more exieiuive in 
souihcm btinidc$. Freqnendy, howtvert tbcy merely rediscuvered 
disirtas long ago regardcd as belongji^ to the Oikoumerte by older 
culttue^ but of wlildi all kno^Il^dge had been losi in ihe interiiiL 
Thus, for exainple, Ælius Gallus, who, in £{ a.c. under orders fmm 
Augustus, suuglit in vain to subfugatc Arabia and bring itsgold-mines 
hl to tloman possession, althougli lic advanLed almost as far as Madra- 
nuE, u-as otijy following in tlic footsteps of carly, niostly cquaBy 
itnsuccessfuJ entcrpriscs undcnakcn tnany, many years before by the 
Egyptians, Assydans, and Petsians. Alntost simulrtmeously wirh him, 
anothor Roman general. Perro ni us, marched from Egypt into the regjon 
of the Upper Nilc. Romans liad never penetiared so deep rnto the 
Latmur of Africa before; but ihcy goi no fanher tlun Cambyses ti'idi 
hisPcrsiao host had gone fivc hundred years prcviously> Eiephandne, 


tlic tn oderti As u'tm, renutned as be/ore the Southern mnsi border * 1(1 wn 
on Hgypt's frontier wiih Etliiopb« 

The iticursiun tnto tlie souih by Cornelius Balbus, Roman govemnr 
of the Synes country, from Tripoli in ihe ycar 19 n.c,, whicli cairied 
liitn into tlie tegion of Pluzaiua (Feizaii) and u> Garama, Capital of the 
Garamantes—somesvhat north-casi of Muizuq, wttere llejnrkli Barth 
fed iscovered it* ruins some dghuren oeniuries Jater—was also not an 
cxpcdiiion into cgmpleiely unknowiand unexplored territory. i Icrodo- 
tus alrcady spcalcs of the Gatamantes as une of the greatest and most 
actiii'ic peopics of tJie wclbwatered lowlands souih uf the Sdiani. Stocc 
time itiimcmurial a mudt-tiavelled tråde tuad ran here, ruugiily atong 
the iwentietli line of longhude, which crossed the Safiara fram uasts 
to uasis and led far suuth into the Dark Cenrinent, Hcnce ir liad Tong 
been known that soudi of the land uf rhc Gata man tes lis'ed Ethiopians, 
but the distance had been greatly under'Hstimatcd.. Tlms Strabo sup* 
posed dut the Southern shores of tlte country of ihe Etb'opians wcie 
only ten davs' joiutiey from the territory uf the Garamantw. The 
inacatracy of rim supposition tvas not revealed until years btet, wlten 
Roman mctclrants accompanied the Gatamantes on theii raids to the 
souih and so camc as for as tlte take Chad region. Tlte mic position 
bad, uf couese, lung since alipped into obliviun by the time tlte Ponu- 
guese began sailitig 10 Afrtca some foutteett oeniuries btet. 

Runte aUo tumed her attention to the explorailon of the Atlas 
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MouniiUiu roimd aboui ihis timci Potnpai^isus Mtil;! and. Ptiny uifonn 
ns thai Suctonlus Piaiiliiitis, govemor of the nonli Africau colonial 
empire^ carricd out tn thc ycar aj>. +2, during the rctgfi of the Empcfor 

an (^xp£dition to the Wady Ghir, in the courve of tvhicli he 
cfossed the Atlas Mountaiiis, bctng probably tlie tirst European to do 
so, Hie expcKlitton was not a succe^. Bui PHny notes in {ils report iliat 
the higliesi peak of ihc Atlas Motintains is covered with perpetual 

snow, even tn summer—a higlily sausfaetory coiifirntation of tJie 
andent myth of sno w-capped At [as. 


2. 

In er/m a,d. do (wo oi&eets of (Ile Imperial Giiard set om on a jour* 
ney of exploration to the sotmees of the Nile, Thjs fourney led fiom 
E^pt to the vast Nile niarshes round latitude N.^ and hrought onc 
ol ihc greai world-riddles of amitiulty^ (he sources of the Nile^ a good 
desl ncater solution, We luve aevcral iv^icounts of this audacious en tor¬ 
prise, of which tliat given by tbe phiJosoplier, Ludus Aiuiæus Seneca, 
in his Quastiona Maturalti is the most striking. It runs: 

t. t T have had an opportuniiy of {learirg the report of tlw two centurions 

sent by tlie Emperor Nero to tin? soun« of the Nile... We came, tlicy 

repnrtcd, to iraniense »wamps, ihe area uf whieh is imknnivn evcii to tlie 

natives and wltich no one cm tcll. For tlie vster plmis thei? arc so closety 

intmwtned ihai rul one cm tneasure ihLs wnter, eiilicr on foot or in a boat, 

Even ifli were only jiMt big enougli to cairy a iTun it couid noi be propclled 

ihrnogll Ilte resisiani brig. Then: we espied rwo rocks, between wliidr tht: 

Ntlr gusheef fonh in migliry fuJiness. >A^eThet this is an ailljcm of the Nile 

or its source, or n'ltetlicr ir h«e breaks forth from the depdii dter runniii^ 

for a stfttdt nndetground, must h not be □ssumetJ that it springs frt>m a gren 

likc? Since it emerges berween the rocks witb such pressuM, ii can otily 

<»mc from a basin contalmng ihe waicr ttiat lias ællecled and ilowod logeliiJr 
Iftjm ntl o%^cr tilis regfofl . i . 

The joimicy hete teporttd hy Seneca made by ordcr of Emperor 
Nero. Wc luve alrcady leferrcd to Ncro’s part in inidaitng an espodi- 
tion to exploie tlie amber coast of Samland. On (hat occasJon ihem 
were undoubtcdly solid tnaterial grounds for die undcmkhig: wc may 
k that Neto ordered as mudi amber as possible to be brought 
^k to him, riicre wetc, howcvei, no concch^le uKrcanide motives 
for the second cxpediiHni. It tnay have bwn a reconraUsanc^ cirtied 
oui Éof miliiary putposcs by two oiRcem of tlic Roiiiatt genera! siaff: 
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or n may simply liavt been Jiat Nero ^hcd to slune as a discnvcrcr. 
For ilie sottn:es of iht Nile and liow 10 track tliem down were ptixiles 
wlijcb hnd alrady exerciwd tlie fninds of the Great &ings of Persia* 
Since tho Roman conquest of Egypi-^ \ i liad bocojnc ihc favourJie ^opic 
of ccm^nersatiDn in all tJie salons of ibe tajpitul with an inicre^t in 
geography* The pttispect of ælebitty an explorer of ihc eartii was 
bound 10 airract the dictator^ and perhaps personal Tanhy was the 
inceniive to ihts expedIlion. 

Hovmei thar may be, it h certain ilui the two Roman officers 
pu&hed forward to a region not teadied again by ^'hire men lor anoilier 
ei^fctoen cciuuries. In all probability ihey came ro the Balir et Ghazal, 
thr Gazelle River, and its debauchjnefit into rhe' Nile marshes, an 
impas^able region of swamp jongie. 

Our ruo Romans did not, boweVEnv rearb the real sources of the 
Ni le- Yet h seems diar rhey were mo^^ing on soil wliich had long bcen 
knownio fhe anden rs, at leasi by hearsay. Livings rotte dready incficated 
fhis, and his conjectirre tiras paicntly cotrecip Tlie Nik mar^hcs on the 
Mokren cl Bohnr Itave bc^n since time immemorial die home of ihe 
Akka negroes, wliom Georg Schwciiifurth discovered 011 hiscekbrated 
Nik cxpcdition tn 1S70. Tliese black dflp'otfst were known to Pliny, wbo 
tells of them in his HLtmrii Naiundit —and ohviousfy also 10 I (omer,, 
whose //rad contalns the fol lo wing lines whkh long puzzled schokrs: 

Tlie Tfcjans advinoed wirfi a thoutiiig and a dm like thai of hirds, Tlic)^ 
fil led die aif with ckmour, Itke the cranei tbar (ly from ihe onset 6f wintct 
and die siidden niins ond niake for Ocean Streim uith ntucoiu crtesi to bring 
deadi and destruction to rhe Pigmies, launching ihdr wicted on^laught from 
the rnomiiTg sky. (Penguin Classics, trans* E, V, Rica, p. 64.) 

’Wlnfe Pliny's information iray go back dirtef lo tlios^ iwo Roman 
guards' officers, wbo. unctoubrcdly ran in to the Akkas,^ Homer musf 
liove had vety mudi earlier wimces w'hich lold hini, firsu tbat diere 
weie div^s Jelling in the far souili^ and second, tbat ihesc regioss 
went tlic migraiory goal of numberlesi cranes- Homcr's account evi- 
dently caused an immcdiate sensation amongDSt hk coriternponme^s; 
perhaps h wns supplemiented later by more drcitmsiantial Egj'pdan 
reports. Anyway, die fout of ihe world-fanious Fran^ois vase in 
Florcnoe, wliich originaied in s-kth-centuiy* Attica, U deconued with a 
poma^'o] of this combat beiween dwaurfs and crancs* The ancedote 
must^ thereforej have been kno^it, odterwUe ibc namelcss anist 
would ccminly not ha\^ thouglii it worthy of depiction. 

In any case, it look^ ds tbougb our two ceniurions were noi the iirsi 
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wliltc men to ^>om the Nile si^amps^ and as ihougli [he Egyptians 
came to the need-thickets of the Sudd Region thousands of years fcfore 
diem. Ail the same^ ihey were ihc fint to wham geog^phy o^m any 
detoiled information conceming tlie fountain-iiead of ebe Nile- For the 
most bizarre notions wete still eumnt as to the souroes of the Nitc 
and tbc txmrse of thai sarrerd river Whilsi some averred thai tbe NiJc 
bsiifd from rbe Ocean^ othet^ as we liavc seen, held rhat it origiiuited 
In [ndia; yei otliers soughi it in unknuwn Wl'sc Afrtea, terming the 

Congo^ as Stechow has explainedj. tlie 'other Nile\ Finally^ ^ iourtli 
group deciared ihat ilte sourccs of the Nile by amongst lofty peaks^ and 
ifiat One Jialfs the Nile we Howed north, whiJc tbc odier bidf 

rtowcd east. Not until dghteen cenniries later dJd Europeans entcr tilis 
region for tite second lime; and only dien was the secret of ths sources 
of rhe Nile iinallv illiiTninaied« 

w 


3 

There Tvas naturally a good reason for Romeos smking ttnetest tn 
Egypi and the eomitties Ixjrdering ii,. Tliis teason wos eastem Asia, 
It W3S mentioned in ilic previous cliapter tloi ancieni caruvan roads 
led to tbe wesi from tlte Far Easi^ from Indb and central Asta, whose 
northem branches debo udled in to rhe Black Sea zone* Besides tlrese 
Oi'erland conimunicationSf hotve ver^ therc ^vere dhttnci sea rt3iite3 

rnnning from Tndia i<> Hadramai and Adana, and llnklng Ea$i Africd 
witb (lu‘ tvonderland on the Ganges. Tlie Egypibn Piiaraolts alieady 
fcncw and used these conneciions. True, knowlcdgc of rlie monsoons* 
those wirtds whidi blow in summer from Africa lo [ndia and in bre 
autumn revers iheir direetJon and hlaw from India to Africa, is 
atie^ted only for laicr age$, Classical soiirccs infortn us tiiiit die Greek 
belmsman^ Hippalus ^ho lived somewhere tound joo was the first 
consciously to uiUlze die mon&oons. Tlicy were cenabily known long 
before this, however, and there is no doubt at all tiiai Iiidian and Arab 
ships wetc sailing to and fro acrow ilic Tndian Gceaii many centurles 
carlier tlian Hjpj^lus« 

No doubr both sides in die Indb-Africa inde did all dicy could lo 
keep tlieir knon^ledge secret. And ilicy wm manifestly successful in 
conccaling it from boili the Pei^ian$ of the Darian epoch and from the 
Greeks of Alexander the Grcat. Hence these two upstart and bigiily 
tioublesome competttora in die India tråde only saw small vc^k tlut 
baitled-tbeir bboriemsly along tbe pcrilous coasts and finally cast 
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ouclior in India, if foniuæ kmd to them, after a y«ir'« v^jragd. Tlus 
was no whit hcitce tkm rJie endle^ canavan jonmcys by Lmd, ilte 
accompURlimcnt of which demanded an orieuial paticnce and self- 
dtnial iluu neither die Pci^ians nor tlic Grecka possessed. 

*Thm Europc cannot, in føc!, have leami tUJ mucli Laier diat it was 
possible to shonen ibe ionp joumey to India from ii^'clve monih# to 
two, if One liad die courage to sail 1,250 nules across xhe open sea with- 
uut fiight of bnd, and ir^t ortL^self, ihcrc and back, 10 the monsoona* 
This was firat tried by European iihips around 100 B,c-, and we know 
from Siraho that at dus time some iwenty freigliters a year saited 10 
India* ^licn Egj^^ conqiwnjd by the Romans in circa 30 b.c** this 
number suddenty soared. A hundred slups wtre noTs.- dbpatched *o 
ir\dia yearly, and they tsTere not otily freighters and tramp ships diat 
saiJed when tliey liad cnougli cargo; there a proper liner scn^ice 
with passengers on board and fLxed limes of sailing. 

Tilis a tremendotis acliievemcni, and when wc rccall iliat ihe 
sueich ol open sea wldi whicii Coiiimbus Jiad to oope fifteen eeniutics 
tater was not mucli gtuater, it Is clear liow niuch respect is due to tbc 
antique India captains* Their sujcce$£ors still put to sea today« 
after ycar. Atab dbot^^ witli bi^ bows and ridily decorated, btoad 
5iems, lihe medieval carjvds in appeatance, set sail from Port Sudan 
for India wttli the aiTi\'til of summer* In latc autumn tbey speed back 10 
Airica under dietr ^^ndc triangular bxeen sails before die ncrih-easi 
monscon- tlidr n^th^uJas^ their skippers, have never heard of a ^eMUini* 
Tlie compass is known to them, bur diey do not use iu The kiiowlcdge 
of wlictc India is, and of iheir position at sca any given moment^ 
luis been in ilieir blood for generations* *Ana hart^ , *1 just know ^ 
they say if ihcv ane asked how and by whai means can possibly 
lakc ilicit bearings in this wosic of wild waier. 'Afta , *1 juat 
know i" 

All tilis did ntiT, of ccHtrse, take pker from one day ro tlic n^Xi; 
it ciin only iiave been ilie conclusion of a long and gtadual process of 
devfitopment. In tbc beginning men doubtlesa confined tlicmsdves 10 
coasutl navigation, lO cauUous progress ftom place lo ploce witbin 
confinual siglu of bmL No doubt iliey soon discovcred that sairrng on 
ilie open sea, far frutn all rocks and slioals, far frtjm any breokcfii, 
in many respccts less imgerous titan insHote saUing. Ar fir% bowev«, 
they Ueked tlic nccessary nauiical kiiowledge for deep-sea sailmg, while 
a great deal was done to detmet from ibe dangers of coai^tal saUhig- 

Long befow? our cra canals widt Locks wene builtp e.g. tlie Aihos canal, 
wbich Xences liad dug tlirough Mouni Atlios tn 4^ B*c. toobvhue tins 

F* 
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wearbome voyage romid tke rocky licadlind diuing his aicack on 
Gtrtce- At crirical pomts piles wcre slmk lo mark thc cI^armeL Al tlie 
approiiciies to the harbour, pilou or strong local vessels sailed ont to 
bring itkc foreign tnerclianiman sately to bud and anchoiage« On 
uhaliuw coasi^ lowcre wcre crtctcd as seamarks, and al nighi fires wcjre 
Ih on ihem. Occasiohally proper lighriionscs wctv alrcady built, e*g. 
a^ Ibvcnna^ Ostb, Piræus, Boulogfnssiir-Mer^ and 1 ^$ Comnas in 



The ligAthouse of AUj^aTulria^ recorisirvciiorL The lightAouse 
siOOif tm ihe islanJ of Phaf&s at thi enirance to the of 

Aicxa/uirui, /t was hui/t iy the mas ter-iuUJer Sosiraios chea 2S0 

arul ^tooJ tmtil the fourtitnth centsiry 


Spaui. Tlie most ihmonv of them^ one of ibe Seven Wondere of tlie 
World, w'as the ^ 30-feét4iigh Pliaros lighibonse bujU on a small island 
of diat name off AlGondria in circa 2S0 s.c.; m light wos said to be 
ti^iblc ai a disiancc of ihirtv miles. Idrisi, tbe Arab cartog rapher of 
King Roger II of Sicily, of whom wc sliall Have more to say prÆsenilv^ 
saw and de^ibed thiscolossi strucuirein 1153, Tlie Piiaros lighdioiisei 
ilie protoijpe for mosi laier lighthouses^ sinii>d till the fourteemh 
centutyf wben k collapsed during an earthquake.. 
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Sdling direel fons '»ere aJso nuiueious. One of them, ihi^Petipkui 
Ponttm E^hou (Voyage round tJte Black Sea), writteti in iitca 90 B.c- 
by tlie G reck skipper Artemidorus, played an important pan in die 
Crimean War and far into the ntncteendi century, Since ckaris of dic 
Black Sca, such as there were, proved liigiily unidiablc, tlie com- 
tnandm of the western ticets In the Black Sea dnrfng tbe Cnmean W'ar 
oficn steeied according to die instructions of the approximately ewo 
tho n-fand years old pcriplus, A sailing manual of the Meditérrancanf 
tbc so-called StaSosmof (stades indicator)»is aiso estant. Tt conslsis of 
a series of pamgeaphs, each one jodicating ihe distance In paraplous 
(i.e. Ittshore sailing) from one point on die coast 10 anotba*, Only 
where larger havs or gidfs' pennit a considerabTe siiortening of die 
voyage, or in the case of ishmds some way offshore, is tlic diapløus 
(Crossing) also given, Fcw bearingsare mentloned in this satUng manua); 
as a ndé dicy were not necessary, since die mariner was in any case 
Jiugging tlic coasu On die otlier hånd, it is regularly stated wliedier a 
place has a harbuur or even an anchoragei wheiher diere is proteetton 
agatnst dic wind; the depdi of water; wTiethcr the simre slopcs gradually 
or sieeply; wlieilter tlie sea-bed b sandy ot roeky; whether shoals or 
rocks impede navigation; whedier there are any landmarks on die 
coast; wlidher a city possesses fortificsiiions or lowets; wbeiher there 
Is diinking water; wbether and where water can b« obtained by digging 
on tbc beach, etc. Exttacis from the sittÆsm/u før ihe African coasi 
from Leplis towards CariJiagc cxemplify the punctilious cxactiiudc of 
antique salilng manuals: 

93. Approaciiing from ilw sea jtiu obrerve a Iflw Lind with small islLinds 
lying iti front of it. On dmwtng nrarer you ttesery the Town be$ide the stn, 
a vliite dune and a bcach. The whole lown ajso has a whiic appeinince. It 
ha« no harbour. But you wi!l lic safrfy at 1 Ictnwion. JncklcnTnlly the town is 

called Lepti«. 

From Ilcrtnaion to Gaplcna is 200 sladcs. The cape olfers anchotage 

on boiif sides. It has drinking wjter. 

From Ctosbara tu Amaiaia stades. T 3 ic rampart oiTcrs a plaoe of 

jdicher. Tllere i« ddnkit^ water dieic. Ploughed lields ran be scen beside 
ibe river. Tlie river is called Oinalodon •- 

In navigation out of siglit rif bnd, the nautied science of the ancients 
confrned ilself to stating ilte dtitetion and distance of the siretches 
travciled. There was no possibility of measuring speed ai sea. There 
wa.s no log, ihc mariner had tu depend on mere csiiniadon of speed by 
eye. Tlw modetn sdllor does this with great accurocy, and one tnight 
suppose tlukt the mariner of amiquiiy was at least Iiis equal m tilis 
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Tciipcct, since iie was clas^fr to nature and liod more di reet coniact witlt 
the sea ihan due sailors of our greai deep-sea sailing ships. Tilis was not 
the case, liowcver. For-the sentnen of antiquity lacked an unpoirant 
prcrequtsite, wliich today wc taJee for granted, vil. an eitact unit of 
time. The eoncept of the hoirf as the twenty-foutth pan of a day was 
unknown to the anden is. Thcir day comnienced wiih the rising of the 



X. Tht coart fivm heptis w Cartha^t accerding ta the Sod iasmos. 
sun and ended when this source of light sank bdow the dtp of the 

liorizon. This day^ although tts Icngth varicd cotulderably-according 
to the season and the latitude, was stubhnmiy di vided intio mel ve 
equal pam, ilw liours. Iti liigh summer iluir duiaticn was a gmat deal 
longer than ihat of our own liour^ tn winter^ conversely, a great dcat 
sKoner. At die end of June the hour in Rome coniained approjdtmteiy 
seventy-five minut«, but at the end of December only forty-fivc. 
And ni various laiitudes die liours vaned ev«i on die same day. On 
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tlm longes* day^ ibr cxample, iJie bour tn Ma^ssilia lasied seveniy-sis 
minutci, v.*lnle in Rhodes \t lasted Mvaity-two. Only wlten day and 
niglit wm of eqnal lengib^ Le. at iht spring and aulimm eq;uino?ces3 
wejre the hours cquii] roo^ Tliat this kind of bour-reckoningt which was 
srtill employed in Rome in 1850, would not serve to mcasup& a fixed 
and invari'^le period of time was, of coursc^ known 10 tlie anclems. 
They thecefon: constmeted ^pecml clirononieierS} sand or^waicr clock^ 
in which a given quanthy of waier gr sand flcwtd from one part to ihe 
odiCT in a given urne, Snch dtronomeiers were also widcly u^sed in civil 
litc, as well as pocket simdials rouglily tlu? size of a modem pocfcei 
wtcb- Physidans cmploycd tbese chronometera to calcuiaijt their 
piients^ puIsc-rate; school hours wete mcasuredby them; ond couris 
of bw determined with iheir aid ihe rime allowed for the specclics 
of ptalruiÉrs and defcndants. 

Whether such dironometers were also reltd>le cm 0 ship in motion U 
questionable. In asiy case, it proved impossible ro set up sundialsr 
Water and smd clocks, ihough tndependem of the ship*s angle to ihe 
Éiun, were subject in thdr flow 10 liie motion of vIk vessd and wert 
generally too Inexact. The mariner of antiquity could therefore esrimaic 
riie ship’s spæd oiily-approjrimately; conseqiiemly all staieincnns re- 
garding s^ing speeds in the anden i world, piomcularly tbosc Uying 
criaim to records, must be treated wirii reserve, Tlie ancient bistorian« 
knew tbis* hence they quote only rougb esiimates of the over^all smhng 
speed TI tus llerodoiQS, lor instanciLj teekoiis a day*s sail tn summer at 
700 stades, and a night’i s^l ai 600 ^ladcs, Sejte, the marine cspcrt of 
Darius I, gives only joo stades a day in ^oo B.c*, while Marinus at the 
same period reckons from soo 10 t^cxxi stades according to dnmm- 
stimccs. Wc may ttdee riic average distance sailed in twemy-four 
iiouTS to liave beenabont 1,100 siades ar tio miles, wblcb represent 
a speed oi approximatcly % knois* From Gades 10 Ostia on a fast 
sailer ond witli a favourabte wTnd took six to seven davs. Irom the 
African coast to the same place about iwo days, a speed of 6 to ts 
røuriiral miles per houn From this we can see that the speed of antique 
sliips was not mudi bek>w diat of our tramp steamexs, thougli it H 
natnmlly far below thai of modern linere 

Tlte cotifse was ser by the sun during the day and by ihc stars at 
niglit. Since duc w’eatlicr prevaiJs almost throu^iout ilie summer in ihc 
Mc^dite^^a^ean zone, ilieré was lit tic nci^d to cvolw an instmmem for 
laking bearings—as was 10 be expccted, die discovery of magnciic 
energy and its importance in determiniiig direclian was made, as tar 
as Europc ii cunccroed, in llie north. In U'jmer sueii a dircction- 
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tly neceasary in 
Mcdkcrrandn tOQ. Since the Medirerrancan scanwn did not 


onc, llicy foliowed tlic only possible alternative and ceased 

navigation aliogedier from Ociober to Stardi, f t waa not liie autuinn 
and ^Inrcf siorms thai fdgtitened tbé atuique ttminer; he could usually 
copo 'vlrh tliL-sc, What he could not surmount rhe diffkuliy of 
taking bcarings duxing long overcast pcriods^ 
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instruerions-s v/hkh JiHi moMIkti almi>st txojrllv on fhose af 

antiftuijf littit ^Irawings fiÅt sUhaueaes ^tre tKcasiatmlfy aJJeJ ta 

tkt tiescfiptifm of råc nm of tit toasts 

To a certain exient, soundings could bc used as a guide ’w^hen 
vmbility viras poor. Alrcady in antiquity plunimet^ wt:re boUowed om 
undetneadi and smeared witU tallow^ so ihai saniplei could be brougiu 
up from the 5cabed» Tlius on a voyage : 0 ' Egypi the skipper knew he 
was only one day s %så,l from i!c delta if mud was drai^rTi up by ihe 

plummct Ijoiji a depth of eleven fatboms. Anodicr means of cstimating 
[ki&itton is necorded from nasigation on tlic Indbm Ocean; ^hen the 
slup liad sailed so. far soiith thai tlie NonJi Starsank beløw the bomon^ 
birds vr^ere tvleascd* Tlie sbip then sailed In the direciion of tlicir 
fbgjit, m the iiope thal it would lead to land. Ciianges in the cotour of 
tlie sca-waier were ako used to estimate position« Thus eme of the 
anuque Snuling manuali for tbo Indian Ocean coniains the instruction 
to wtueh for ihé sudden appetiranc^ of light^olourcd water in tltc 
proximiry of ihe Indus: if foliowed it would ]ead jo tbe Indus cstuory. 
In cunnccitun Tvi*h theapproadi to ilic pon ofBarj'gasm^ bis suted thai 
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the sUlp is nn tbt- right caurs« and iiearing rlic harboiy tf tt encou niers 
firsi large black sea.-serpenis and immcdtately afterwards smal! green 
ones. Becords shaw titat thia ancieni lecognhion ssgn was still rcgaided 

as valuable Ln ihe eightecnth century- 

As we see, thc siniique mariners means oÉ'establialung hk po^itloo 
pitifully inadeqtiatc. 'fbey could aot be develnped un ti I gpograpby 
and asironomy as a whole liarl attainÉ^d a certain dcgrce of maturhy. 
An advance was made once a fairly aound mcihod Itad been evolv 4 >d 
for asoertaining the akirude of the 3un, and the mariner was able to 
establish lus laritudc with some degrce of accuracyK 

Eraiosihcfiea etnployed In measuting tlie aliitude of tbe sun a very 
andent procedure, with whicb die Egyptians were alteady familmr. 
A rod poirttcd at the top, live gnomt^n —the Pbaraohs tised tlieir obel i tiks 
for this—was set up on a flat and open piece of ground - taking hs 
axis as centre, concenmc drclcS’werc described Oft the ground; by means 
of ihese circles the points were obsen'ed at which the sliadows of die 
stick cast bv ihe sun were of the same length in ihe moming and in die 
alicmoon^ The arc between dicse two points vrjs thcn bisecicd, gi ving 
die meridian. By measuring the lengtli of the shadow at midday, die 
altiiude of the sun could be calcnlated firom die rebiion botween the 
hei^i of die gnomon and die lengdi of rhe shadow* Somc centuries 
later, tlie Vikings made use of a very similar procedure- It enabled them 
to find their way sucocssfuUy, even when it was carried out on board 
ship* Tlie skippers of the ancient longndisiance slups were probably 
able to use it as weU, althougli diere arc few or no records to thiseffeet. 

>S1iereas we liAve only a ver)' superficial knowledge of wliat 
Egvpiian, Cretan, and Phcenician slups wei^ like, wc know a Htile 
more abour Græco-^ Roman vessels. In contradistinciion to tbe Egyptian 
and the lirst Phtenickui craft, Grasco-Roman ships were intendod from 
ilte outset for sea voy^cs, flnilt on stocks 'ft^lh slips and runways mueh 
like our own, diese vessels were keebboars with lum prow and sietn 
posts, ribs, and ptanks- Exiemal and inicnud supports gave tite keel 
and posts tlic fimincss necessary for ramming^ the principal tacric of 
naval warfarc* All heavy cnifi wete carvel-built, i.o. wldi dieir ptanks 
meeting fhish, so dtat tlte outer skin was smooth and the los5 of speed 
by friet ion reduced lo a minimuni, TJie seams wtine catdked;, the whole 
huli tar red and tben sheathed in a metal ca$ing agunst ship-worm 
(7Vrtfi>). The Jatger ships, at least during the latter centuries a.c-, W'cre 
all buili fullnlecked. This was nut so in Homtr^s day, Tlie very muck 
smaller boais of tbat time had forecastles and quarterdecka only, and 
rciuained undecked amidships. In ihe liter trade-sailers, the deck did 
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noi tun (tom s tern to tsttm m onc plane, It biiilr lowcr amidship 
to AccommodLite tbe rowcrs^ whose oais werc suppo$ed lo break wiuer 

ncarly as possiblc liorizontally. Evcn sailing shlp Itatl nccasionally 
ro rely upon oar-power. On ihe ptjop or quartcrdetzk was the pbcc 
Jor (Ué Captain and the privilcged passengefor whom small cabins 
were here erected. tlus deck ihtis space for tuggage and stores, 

while bcncath the middle deck stowed tlie ballast^ usimlly beavy^ 
squiired sione, and the cargo proper, 'flic forecasilc was tbe Qre^\ 
placej: bclow deck were rhe sail-locters and due cdble-stagc; die kcgs 
of drinking vater also stood bete. Routid tlie ship ran the mil, replai^ed 
in warships by 3 breastvork. Smaller vcssels merely liad fiitiures far tbe 

attachment of a u^b-board«. 

ÅldiDUgh cvcfi hig tiade-ships palcntly derived dieir sbape from 
Toving galleys and ihe occiisional necessity of falling back on oar- 
power for tUeJr propuUion, tliey carried pretty lieavy saiL A huge ttuist 
bore the enormous squaic-sail^ which vas criss crosscd widi s trips of 
leatlier for greater strengtb* An auxilkry mast usually stood on the 
forecastlei vith a smaller^ likewise squate-rigged, foresail; below ihc 
masthead, whtdi in vnarships was naturally carv^ed to represent Man, 
die saiiing ships of ihe Imperial era ofien camed a topsaik It can be 
sem from ihdr rig that antique dijps vore dependcnt upon a folio wing 
vind- Of coursc, they could tacfc as vtU. But squorc-rigged ^Inps are 
alwup somewhat clumsy Jn tackingn The hnU-constructJoti of the 
Medit;erranean vesscis also indJcaces that thcy vere built to sail on an 
ctcn kecl. As a rute the mariner of antiquity waitcd for a favourable, 

a foUov'ing, vind bcfore veigliingandtor, 

Gonceming the toving appomtus af Grøco-Roman craft we ait 
not yet cW- We know that Gteek and Roman shipwrighis very soon 
cndeavouted to avoid die increase in dic ship's leiigdi necessitaied by 
die greater numbcr of oarsmen and resuliing in a bad trim^ by placing 
the rovners in scveral ranks one above the oihcr and ccjnstnicting sbips 
rhat were very high in the v'aier- The most uscful vessel of dns lypc 
vas the irucme, a llghdy buiJt *three-decter* Jjo to i6^ fcct Itmg 
about iQ fect across, with s crev of rwo hundred racn. 'Hie 170- 
oarsmen of this ship sat on dtree decks one above dic odier. We do 
not know cxactiy how rhe seais were btmingcd. We hear only diat very 
long oars u-ere used by dic top rank of rc^wersv and di;iT die dilBcult}' 
of rnovjng titese colossal bcams, jo fcci or more in kngdi, final ly 
proved insuperable* 

Tbcre U no dotibti hoVTVer, that the ancients achic ved gieat things 
in die field of sbipbullding* We will not dkcu$s here the outrigbt giivnt 
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^hip3> e.gi. tlie annoured Tessarakontert of KiÉtg Ptoleiwy Plillopator 
circa isoo BXr., whidi is $yppo^J<fd fo haw liad a Icrngih af 4^6 feci and 
6,(00 ions bnrdcn; or ihc Æc.\'andrm ofHicro [1 of Syracuse^ ftdliélv is 
allcged !0 liavc been canstniettd by Arclutiicdesand whose tons barden 
has been L^srimated at 4,500. The normal passenger sliip^ the ofdlnan' 
merdiaiumiin^ w'as of no tnean dlTnensions. Thiis Lncuin ViTites that the 
AleJumdtiaii whcai-saijer^ hii^ was iBo feet long^ 45 feet wide, w^\h a 
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deptii of 45 Teet 6 inclics. If we oompute^ the tonnage IVom thése Jlgur^ 
it gives SL dispM^efntnit of zj 5 ryi tons. It is poså^ibk that rhe ship’s 
carpenier from whom Lucian made fiis inqiiines e?caggemied a bit, 
and tliat ihe /xii did not exceed a^ooo lons^ At tivat she wcmfd liot Jiavc 
been cxcepcionally Uigc- As is well knowti, Paul tcbies in tht Apostles 
diat there u^ere 176 kjuIs aboaid ilte sbip tliai took bim to Home, ond 
ihc Jewbh historian josephus-tdls at about the same period of a 
possenger list of 600, and this on a vesset tliat af^so f:amed cargo: both 


slups musT liavc been of a type* 

We ure also e^tacily informed concoiving ihe vesseb on wliich liit 
Roman emperors bfotigju Egyption obelisks across the MctUtemMican. 
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Pliny tclls us diat tlic obelisk wbtdi stands today in front of Sr, Pctcr's 
in Home and weiglis iiboui foo tons, was bome on a wlicai-ship thar 
also hild 1^300 tons of com on boanl. Accordtngly this vessel must have 
n?achcd a displaceTncnt of approximaiely 2,?oo ions. Tlie sliips thai 
brouglti the Flamlnion and Laieran obelisks to Home must liave been 
of an equal size. 

The gneat mass of Graco-Roman ships, whteh were mosti y coiifined 
to insliore sailing, were naturally apprcciably smaller. Like the PhcetiH 
cian ships, tliey must have Itacl a displacemrøi of aoo 10 400 tons, 
doubtless quiie suUcietu for the Mediterranean. For the prime incentive 
to incTcasing a ship’s dimensions, the deslie to esury more cargo, was 
not operative for coasral sailing. Hcre the ivar« could casily be dlvided 
amongst a grern number of ships, Tliis brought with It a division of the 
risk, wbiclt was naturally greaier than today. Bui for long-disianoe 
voyages, from Egypt to Italy fot esam pie, big ships were of couise 
preferred. For purposes of iiuemationa] traffic it was no doubt mare 
economlc in the ancient world, as today, to use ottly sudi ships as could 
cany in one voyage all ilte goods acoimulated in a pon. If cnly lialf 
the goods to be iransporced were loaded, either ihc sitip had to mate 
the voyage twice, or a second slup Itad to be used. TTius eiilier double 
the tune or twice the crew was required 10 transport a single cargo. 
On top of ibis thcie wete the losses ineurred through longer ware- 
boustng, tsDtes, rent, etc.—burdens as op pressive to die merdiant of 
antiquity as to tbe modem freighter. 

This was of little signilicance in lUe Mt^diierranean, but of gteat 
importance in trafilc with the Fat East, wliich, as wc have seen, was 
lied to the monsoons. As a fule, ships sailing to India set off at tlte end 
of June on a south-easterly coursc frum Myosbormos or Berenice on 
tbe iiortlt of the Red Sea. Aficr 3 momli tbev rtaclied Ocelis near 


Elab cl bUtidcb; fiom tlicre tbcy sailed whh the monsoon aaoss the 
open sca 10 India in aboin foity days. Tlvus they we« at sea longer ihn^ 
Columbus on his voyage 10 America! Tliey set out in December, widi 
the nortli-east wind, on die homeward joumey, whidi genetaJly took 
longer iban the voyage out. The length of time tetjubed fo r each of 
iltese ioumeys makes it probable tbat faiily large shipa were cmployed 
on dl is run. Together wirii Sigetus, tionh of flombay, and Mtiairis, 
die modem Cranganorc, wliere papper, drugs, dyes, and precious 
s tones werc laken on board, one of tlie principal ports for ihe Egypt- 
India ran was Barygaea (prohably ftom die Indian Bharukbaisba), 
the present-day Broadi, The harbour on die River Narbada, whicli is 
now* sti led up, was in aniitpjity the main esport centre for coiion, and 
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tli^ Impurt liÅibour for Creek wine, oAjfis rTartf and indu^crtnl pro- 
duetft- In i:onse({nence of thr slUing of tlie Narbada, ^hich began m 
tlxo first cenrury a-D.^ the sailmg maniuJ for India, nientioned above, 
gave very predse anchoring Insmictions. 

Il also coniaia^ preci?^ castriKtions for oiher Trtdian ports, Aiieniion 
is particularly drawn to the cxceptional ebb and flow of rhe ddSj which 
is still natictabJc on parts of rhe Indian coast- 

Tids exaet knowlcdge shows liow carelully tlie far-away land luid 
been studied. And the many coins of the fitsi imperial period found in 
India rcvcal ihat commerce between Europe and tlie eastem siin bnd 
must have been very brisk^ Ceylon, called Taprobane after us capitat 
Tanibapanni and cotiaidercd by ilie anckmts to be tlie nortUem tip ol 
a continctiT rhat siretclied far to ilte south^ was less wrll kriown, Wliai 
lutle knowkdgc of Ceylon exbted was deriyed trom the brief reports ot 
Alexander ihe Great^s geogmphers* but its name was spoken with groal 
tcspect in Romtj probably on account of die hxbnious wealtli it 
stated in these reports to possess. Henro the envoys sent to Rome from 
Ceylon by tlic king of tilis dream isbnd—alincd a.o* 50—5—wera re- 
æi^ed widt Uvdy inieresl and plkd witli quesdons. 

Tilis s trange story began whun a capuln on die Arabia routs: in tlie 
pay of Annius PlocamuSi a Roman milltonaire, was bto^m oif his 
course. Annius Plocanuis liad farmed the Indian Oæan customs of 


tbc Roman Empire, and his Captain, a freed slave, who doubdess drew' 
a percentage on iiis takings, cicarly had ihe task, simikr to tliai of a 
modem customs and excise patro], ot scouring the Indbn 0t:e4n for 
fruighters diar liad slipped dinougJi die nel of ihe scaport ciisioms 
auihorities. Tids 'a-as no doiibr a very lucrative pk At all evtmts, whtn 
a cyclone biew him 10 Ceylon Ile iiad on board a vast tjuaniity of money 
coined ai widely dlffcreni plaoes. Pliny, wlio recounts this adveniure, 
relates diat che Sultan of Taprobane was very snrpriscd liiai ali denarii 
*wcre of die same vvdghi, aithough the difTeitmi images stamped on 
them made ii evident that dicy were issued under variom rulers \ 

lis coniinuity in maiiers of State was bound 10 in tetest an orientai 
ruter* Fiirrhcrmore, iberc iniist long have been curiosiiy in Ceylon, 
the anderu outposr of the world silk-^upply, the country of origiu ot 
magnificent gciT ^5 ^d many precious spiecs, to [eam more about the 
realm lu tlie far wesi from wlilch so mudi mlnt^ gold iiud 


poured in for no mativ centuries- Hence tlie Sultan♦ .'withotij more ado, 
appointed fo ur noble Rajalts from lus immediate eniounigc to be fiis 
envoys to Rtime, sent rhetn ahoard tlic ship of hts Roman guest, and 
told lliem 10 liead for Korne with alt $peed* 




I4it ty Åtan 

Aiid tlvcy did indeed rejcli tlic capml of thc worleL, Al Ics^x the 
report given by Pliny show^ iincquivwally dwt the four brown men 
in splendid rainieni must have come from regions close to rheequator. 
" Wliilsi diey were amongst us xhey ivere astonished by tUe Pole Siar 
and ilic PJeiadeSif as tliough rlie sky were something qtitte new ld 
tbem\ ftUres Plinyt nL:inirest]y very surpiised himseif. And then lie 
contmues: 


N!oar of all^ however^.fhey wm amazed ihat \n our counti)’ alJ shado^'s 
fkll ro the north imå not^ ps m their^ to llie sourli: and moieovcf ilmi the 
Sun does nol rise lo tlie righr :ind sink lo the left^ In thdr oountry^ bul 
exaetly rlie ne^^erse - - - Of I udu diey rroouuicd liiai beyoml dic Emodtan 
Muuntikis [Hiiiiiiljyas] Uved tbe Sots vjth whom t1iÉ>' imded, .. 'flic^ic 
Luitr were lall, with h\r fiair, hlue tyes^ and very raugli voices rwi well 
adapicd TO ipcedl. 


Il h obviousr tliai tliesc blue-eyed^ fair-hained, tall men widi whorn 
ilic people ot Taprobaue traded were not Qiinesej but members of 
some Indo-Eiimpean people-—^possibly the Yiie-<hi tribe, wdiose men- 
folk had bro-ught ailk aia-oss die Hirualayas to ludia since time im- 
memDriab Tlic name ' which is deri ved from ibe Chinese word 
for silk and me:ans in Greek and Latin 'Qiinesc'j mitsr be taken here 
as a trade, ratlier ilian an eibnic, designaricn—somediing like *silk 
merciiants'« For despite die undeniabk dash of Indo-European bIi>od 
in boiU die Clilneso and the Japanesc edmic group«, iheie art no fair- 

haired, bltic-cyed Clmianuml Tlib proves ihat silk was brougbt to 

India not only by sea, but ajso by land, iiowcver incrcdiblc this may 
appear when we ihink of tlic enotmous mountain bamer diat siturs off 


die nottli of Indbn Tliis bnd route was paienily of exireme autiquity« 
Neaxdius alreacly eomments on die presence of *efica Jtrmaia^ ChJnese 


silken garmcnis, in India. We sliall heat more of diis presendy„ 

Trom Barjgiaza and MuahiS:, die coiinecilon wiih tbe Far Easi wns 
caeuded by stages lound die southem lip of India to Poducta (Pondi- 
dierrj') and Sop^ima (Madras), rrom ihere i!it rouie went ajcxoss the 
Bay of Bcii^ to Furdier India {Bimna) ind tiien ulong ihe coasts of 
Indo-China and China, or via the Sundu Strait and Bomeo, ro Canton 
and Catugam, probnbly Lhc modem Hangdiow. Oddly enough, ilicbe 
firs: conraers berween European and CliJnesceuUure remained without 


nny sisible conseqtiaiues for tbe West. It is emain, tiowévcr, ihat 
Weatemtrs reached die country of Qi«, rhe home of die Scr^ os carly 
as tiie begimiing of tlic sccond eentury Wlicn south-easi Cbin» 
United imu an empire in ifo undiir die Ts'in (or CJi'in) 
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dvnasiy^ liidijii ^{iirtrscalled \i China, Anb^ tyiTi, and thc Guctdis 
Siimu The Greeks alreaily kiiew north Cbinii as dte land trom which 
5 il t dine, throtigti cenrrol-Asian tcading pe^ples- Tlic G reck words for 
siik, ^eriÅ’nnj ond for ihc Cblne^, Sercs^ wcre boih derivcd from ser^ 
itic Chine$e for Stmllarly^ ihe Arobs distingiiish Soinh Chtna, 
^in, from Nonli Qiina, Cathay^a Mongptian loan word that probably 
gi3cs back to lh£ TuitgusTc Kitans^ a iribe wfiTch tn\fadcd Qifna al tiic 
hcginning of die rendi ccniury. Tilis diadncdon appeors lo liave been 
adaptcd by tbe Romans* Tluis Piolemy writes of Asla in tbe second 
cenruiy ‘The inhabited part of oiir eardi horders in thc easr iipon 
unknown Und which is pcopfcd by die eastem naijoiis of Asta Miuor, 
the Sinse imd the nations of Serica/ 

It is signiåcant diai chc first extant teports of dhect ccnmct beiween 
the West and die Far Hast aie of Chinese origin. They occur in die 
Hou^Aan^jhiLf the ofEcial onnats of the Later lian dynasty compiled in 
the fifth ccnmry a. 0* Here \t States: 

Tlie rtilcr of the bnd of Shan Ln ihe rtrar ycar of Y ungnlng [a*o, e æoJ once 
more scni an taivoy, wlio brought with him musiciims and fnggtm he 
was reccived by titt Emperon The btEer stene iibk to siatJIow fire and could 
casr spdb; diey could btntl thttr [iinhs fast and tfien free them without iielp 
from otJiens., Thc>* we« able to inteodumge the hearls of cows and horses, 
and posæsed su^ skllJ tbn they darn^ed with a thousand baik Tliey said 
of ihitinscives: ^ We m men of the Weseern Seo, That is ihe same as Ta-ts'fn 
|fhe Roman Empire^ panicuIarZy Syria]. Ta-ts'in is ncached by imveUlng 
ihrouglj the south-west nf die bmd of Shan / 


We niay cemsjder this nothing but a curioshy* The second record, 
liowever, is in the form of an cfEctal communiqué describing what 
puiported — not quilc tradifully, as we sliall see — lo bc a Sidemn 
emttiissy from the Emperor Marcus Aurciius to the Emperor of Chirtap 
It also comes from die Nou^kan-sAu and mns- 


Tlie land nf TVis^n is very gréaL It ]w maiiy ddes and emhmees a 
number of subject gotintiieSi Tlw liouseaareofstorw, and tbere arc numemus 
inns in dic snreets* TIk mhahitants ofT^-ts^m cut ihdr liair and wear tine 
dodhes« In var diey uikc with tiiem drummers, hmners ond lentx. Tlielr 
Capital b too J!i in dtcumierciice and conoins ten palam, each onc ro ti from 
tht nexu The people of Ta*is7n posse^ zmny genu and nmdi gold anet 
silver* Tlicy Itave grown verj' riclii in particuW dirough tråde wiib ibe 
E^kirthians ?ind Indkuis. Hcncealt fbecostly ihings and all the rare things which 
□re in odujf counines originate from this realm* The people of Ts-ts'm anr 
open and smundt by ]iacur& Thdr merdLants aru upri^t men and never have 
two pricesi Com is ahvap dvap* The Start possesses a wefbfilled ueasuty^ 
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T\ut i-mbjissles of neif^iboiirin^ countries art bioiighr form tht froniicir pmu 
to tikt capitJ-l; tliiry i*c«lvc of gold coin-s- The king? of jre 

supposed always lo liavt wislicd lo send ciiibassles to Cliiti*. But ihc 

^vajiied to ktep ilit tnde to thtnssclv&i and ilierciorc Xii-ts 
did noi Kucceed in establisJiirtg contart wiib Tliis iii^ccd Lill dte niisth ye^ir 
of ihe Ytnahi Ptciod^ wtwm Kiiig An^iun ^etat tn^oys brmgtng Ivorj'i 
rluiioicros hcirn and tiJrtoistr ^hell ds gifts, Skicc dth time dircct intcrcouisc 

hiksexisttd with Tn-ti'in. Amongst th« gif« whicli ihc envoys brtnighi theot 
were no geitiSj id spirt of tlie of Tit-rfilnt ^liicJs Irari'S u’^ to supposc 

thai ihe envoys appropriaied ihtse to ihcmselviKs 

Tlie cbronicler^s a^ionSshment^ and the humorous surmi^ whidt he 
adds to Ilts account of Uic p<^>verty oi ihe gtfis iroin the Emperor of 
Rome, probably hold ihc key to thin remarkable tiory; thu visitors 
were obviously not envoys from the Emperor Marcus Aurehus—tt hose 
cognomen in fact^^ Antorimiis—but Roman merckmts, wlio g-ave 
themselves out to bc envoys from tiic neighbourtngand Iriendly power, 
Ta-bi^id, in order to be received and so have the opportunlry ol making 
ti le contacts necessary for ihc betler discharge of tlicir business. A trick 
liiai was liardly likely ro be found oii; and must fretjuenlly Jiave 
been cmployedl Tilis is the only possible esplamaiion for the povciry 
of tke gifib brouglii to ihe Qudcse Empérur* In view ol tlie immense 
etFons made by ofHcia) envoys during tliese ceneuties to do jufttice to 
liicir coimtricSf il is quite imthink^le thai an Imperial Roman embassy 
should reallv liave been sent to Qiim widi such 'a.^teiclied ^ts. 

Furihcmiure^ t liere is no med tion of any sudi cniba^y in any 
Western sourcct and there i$ no reason why Marcus AureUus sliould 
liave sent to ihe Emperor ot Cluna cunfidenrial emissaries whose visit 
was nol rccorded in ilic State annals- All dic sante, tlus embassy may 
nol be ctuitciy a fraud. 'Flic Qiidesc annaligi^s report was noi rnajde 
out till scvcral ceniuries at'ter ihc event, and we musi make allo'^'ances 
for some obscurity iiaving crepi tn, Ai all events, ^ hether this embassy 
Vp-'as genuine or falst\ it b cermln tliat Roman mercfiants really did reacli 
Chtoa as early as the begmning of ilie second cent ur)' a,d. Il b equally 
cenain, Ito wever^ tltai gcograplilcal knowledge was nut greaily em idled 
ilieTeby« Although faidy lively trade relations may have exisied'between 
the Romiin Empire and ihe Far East unill ilie end of the daird centtiry 
—atiesied by tlie frequeni fmdi of Roman coin$ in CliLia—diese 
conrtections -were braken olf again befare any close spiiimal amtact 
could take plaoe berween the worid empires of the West and the Far 
East« 
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The real reasort før fhese jckiføns, før these efforts w make contaci 
whh the Ttmotcr and t^nigmaric land in [lic e 3 iSi, wkich wc« started long 
beforc the Chrlsnan era, lay forry-sevcn centuriCi^ back in a ^udden 
flash o( msight ihat struek Lhc Empress Si-li-sJi^ ihe licad wifc of 
Ilwang'tij lhc " YeJJow Lord’ and Uie emperor whom Qdne^ie Icgmd 
credits ’with inmaiing the cuhlvaiion of silk in tbe Middle Kingdom- 
One Tortunatc day^ as thc ancient armalUrs of ibe Sons of Heaven 
wriic, wliilc shc walking with the ladies of the court in ilie impeiial 
gardens, her glance happened to fali upon a malberry iree beside I^le 
patil, T^diose frults wete geneJy nrøving* Suddenly a beøntiful, iridescenr 
butterfly rose from one of the litile wJfleh Sl-li-shi had taken to be 
the fmjt of the tnnlbeiTy trecj jmd flew away. Curiously^ the empress 
examined this retnarkahie phenomenon more ctosely^ And to her anwe* 
ment she observ^ed that ihcse ‘fruiis* were bahs of the finest anlmal 
hbrep WiUt lier sensitive fingers she soon found tiie boginning of the 
webj cool and sil very ir wound round her liands, and soen rhey were 
entirely wtapped in the 4 t 4O0 yards of silk ihtCAd whidi the lioineti 
siJkwomis spin round tltemsclves in their eoroona. 

This tiappened ar a lime wben føc Chinese wem still without clothes, 
fnstead tltcy wortr leaves or bird-skins, and in the ancieni icmple of tiie 
* Three Majes ties" at Shantung, one conld formerly $€4; for nncsclf how 
bad ly otT for cl odies they were in ilie Middle Kingdom prior to SHi- 
shi, Vtliereas Hwang=*ti stood proudly in splendid silken apparel 
bditting his liigh rank, liis rwo predecessors were still dad in grass 
kilts and a few miserable leaves. 

How diey mnst have frozen, poor fellows! Wliac a good diing il 
straight avt^y oceurred to Si-ll-sbi to liave the cocoon tlnead wound 
oino a bobbin and taken to a weavej-’a loom. And wliat a good thing 
ihat Hwang-ti did not stand in tltc way, but issued ati imperial ediet 
ordering the people to ieam ihe an of silk spinning and weaving, ' so 
thal tliey shoulcl have ctoihes and no one need any longer sufTcr trom 
ditlblains and cracked hånds \ 


Alihough il Iias bng becfi established tJiai: tlu: invetiiion of silk 
weaving in Clilna is mueh older and may go as fiir back as the fomth 
millennium, ihe OiJnese smekto tlicir legend, elevat cd Si-tl-shi amongst 
tlte gods as ihe ^Ancesiress of dm Tlireafr and revered her as one of 
du: stars of the Scotpiom 
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In ihc pcriod iJiiii fiillowed^ ihv ncw fsbrii; was popuknæd by jU 
tbe means of imperial pmpuganck) even lochv liw? btwding of 
silkworms and the maiiufacinre of silk does no^ only mean brtad and 
liv'cbbood for tweniy to tbirty tmUion pcople; ii is almost a cult* Was 
not Slik a gift from ibe goib? Was not its fibricntion from die bodily 
product of tbc dirty-wbite, yellowisb-brown striped wonn 
mt>n therrtfore a sacred activity? So sacred ibar ii was permjssible only 
to ?be chostm peoplc of die Middlc Kingdoni, bu t nol lo dic bcirbarbns 
all round, froni wliom the miiacle of its genesis miist at all costs be 


concealed I 

But diis intense sccrccy itsclf—tlie punishmenr for espiomge or 
betrayal vt*is dcaih—caught msn^ mietcst, almoat mort tban tbe slik 
itself* And so caravan afier camvun came fmm ihe West, men and beasts 


tn a longt unbrolvCT choin. Thcy came Tvith ivory and Tyrian purple^ 
widi tronkincense and spict, widi gold and amber* wbh rare debi:at:iCft 
and costly Thcy fbugbi ilieir fli-ay fur monihs through the 
Tarim ba^in; faeed tJie conibat wjib deadi from iliirst thcy passed 
through sand deserts and salt marslies; they surmounted tbe high passes 
of ike Pamirs with racing pulses and agoniztng abortness of breaib; 
diey eume by sbip, thousands of miles ajcross tlie open sea; ibey paid 
any price—for silk. The tiafis-A^imi tråde mult mentioned by 1 ituodt^^ 
uiSi, which Alexander the Gt^i sought to bring under his dominion^ 
along Tt'liieli Nlarco Polo traveiled* now rustlcd^ crintted and sparkled 
along all Us tS^coo miles witb silk on its way lo Europe, Tliis began 
around joo bx,— at leasi this U tbe app'roximaie date of liui eariicat 
written nccords of ilie import of silk into Europe* But it continued only 
so long as was p^umitted by the Farthianst an Ironi an equesirian people 
wbo held ihc territory between tbe Caspian and tbe Persian GuIl 
W licn tlic Uactrian kingdom of tbe Sclcueids collapsed in cir^ 15o a.Cp 
tbe Paithlans blockadcd tlvc bnd commimication bciwccn Europc ond 
Asia wbicii bad been established by rhe PersUns and kcpr open by 
Alexander tlic Crtioi; Sclcucia on tbe Tigris and AnricNcli m Syrio grew 
rich on silk; dic Partbians, inimcdiate nei^rbours of die iiMTed dik 
land, consJdeted ibctnselves for a space die lord^ of tbe world* becouse 
ibcy were tlre niidd lemen Tn the slik tråde—10 ibcir immense profit^ 
for Home bad been weoring silk since tbe century befote Augirstus, 
A poimd of ibis marcriai costs moans Caiigulo and \larcus 
Aurelius refuses bis wifc liic coveied silk dre^—bécmse he cannot 
aHbid it 1 


European ajtlfice now further *redned* silL The isle of Cos tn tbe 
Ægean produeed fabulously bcauiiJul woinim, women who Itked to 
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xvcar ^De, and silk i\\2i did rkOi conc^al iis wi^rør^s form sis did liit; 
closely-wovffl Chmese silt, but simply veiled it. S<t ftic maicrta] 
imported from China was pickcd apart Lnio iu imU^'idual direads and 
rc-woven into a gossamer-thin pnzi?, as iSglir and tnrnsparcnt as a 
spider's web. This was wom on C05 in the Ægean^ it was wotti in 
Rome» and very soon ti was e^poitcd to the Orkni, The men of ihe 
Wesr^ for dirir part, worc brocade interwoven witb gold and dyed 
purpie in Fyre if they could afford il*" ^rijiis conimual pilgrimages have 
to bc made tO the end of ihe mjrid \ writes Plinyi * that our ladies may 
envelop thetr beauty in rransparenr veils, and the men expend tlieir 
possesstons for brocade,* And as a fervent advocate of * Buy Roman' 
propaganda, he adds in anotber passage: " Ae a conservaiive eslimate 
OUT imports from India, Chma and Aiabia cosi a hundred molion 
sestcrces per annum* This is wliat we pay for our Imtury and for our 
ladies.* He overlooks the faet tliai this is onjy the mofåitary Jo$s suffered 
by flie Roman ^pire. Amber, metals, glass, wnol, linen, etc*, m brief 
a large proportion of Romeos ejsports, were given in e?cchange for 
Chinese stik and must be arided to the debit side, inereasing Europe*s 
adverse baLince of trade. 

Final !y the inevjtable happetved: tlie State went baiikrupt, as tt was 
bound ro do if it spent more than ir eamed^ It neached ihis point tri 
4.0. 500 under Diocleliaii. But whereas the private inrlividual calla a 
meeting of crediiors in such cineumstances, die State employs other 
means- It cancels irs obligations by bringing about inibticm. Wc hear 
ilic most pltiablc aocounis of despatring fathei:^, w'hose laboriousJy 
acxiimulatcd caprml, intended as an Insurance for wtfe and chUdren, 
vanislied like a puff of smoke, We hear ama^ed statements tliat the 
diicken whkh cost a dmdima a dav or two ago had suddenly risen to 
tbirty thousand dradimas or more; or that a mortgage of ihree million 
eight hundred iliousand draehirms coiild bc obtained in å.u. 307 on a 
hduse which was wortJi iw'o (housand dtachmasin itS7*Ju5ias some 
couniijcs du ring modem inflations have tecfconcd in biilicms, so the 
Diocletian era leckoned tn thou^ds and mtihons of drachmas. As 
W'as tø l>e expereted, die State liad lecoursc to bytng dowm maximum 
prioes^ Tlic fanious ^dLtufn de, ferum vm^dhim pfttm (edict coneerning 
purctiasable commodities)—which lias served as a modd for all bter 
price regolations, w hidi was buttressed by direais of severe punbh- 
ment, and rcniiiiiicd as fruitlcss as modem rcgtibiions of tlic same sort 
'—iixed to a fracrion ihe price of every concei vable commodity and 
scrvi^i provisions and doctom' fees, iiine of vehjcls, 

inciuding the dormk&ria —the wftfons Ih of die ancient wortd^^—the bilis 
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of sJu^ci^iaktrts and railors; in short^ nothing escaped tlie Argtia eyes of 
die State« 

The faet thal trade with eastem Asb was carried out not only widi 
cbinking coins^ but also with barter goodit^ undemtineti the >M7ddle 
Kingdom's tradittona] policy of seclusion irom tlie resi of dtie world* 
To bc surCj. txaders from tlie west md soudi did not often sei fooi on 
Qiinese soil^ not in dicse eajiy times at any rate^ hut uade by barter 
presupposed on boih sides an esact knowledge of eacli other^s waiea. 
Il Qiiiiese customs offiiibls and dealers en lered ilUrteen diffcreni quall- 
itcs and types of inoensein dieir registers, from iJie inferiorEast-.^Vl tican 
incense, through ihc low sandy''hrowTi qua! i des of Arahia to tlie sclect 
product of tlie incense uees of Hådraimit, they ffijwthiivc fwsssessedat 
Icast some rough idea of rlie cotmirie'i of origm. 

Thcte VTBS nothing in that distant, carly world diai was nor exporred 

to Cliiiia. From India came gems, diamonds, pearls, ariar gf roses, hemp 

and saiidalwoodj from Persia and die Parthkm caravans bore qiiick- 

silvcr, bccawax, rock-erystal, oorals and storax; ihe Spice Islands 

(Motuccas) sent pepper, so dear ihac it was wirtli iu weiglit in mbics, 

camphor^ nutmeg, cinnamon and ben2!oin^ LOgcihcr with prrots and 

co'conin^; finaily, die Arabs brouglit iirory, rhlncKXiiros hcim and, abovT^ 

alL, negro sbve$. Ansongsi die w^ealdty Chinese diese *devil slaves^ 

were cspedally sought afier, and the Arabs did such gpod business 

■witli tbese * diat djcv maintained their own settlement in Canion 

« 

from A.ti, It is rruc ihai Quna adopied a very reserved atrinide 
towstrds all focetgners. But some degree of knowledge of ilie lands uf 
the "barlwians** cannot have falled to spread grsdually timongst tlic 
Sons of Heaven* 

Despi te diKc long-maintained and lively comiccdons widi die rtcb 
Slik land in die Far East^ die latier tav as ihougii behind a eurrain as 
fjr as aniiquity^s gcographical knowledge was concetned- Henoe the 
description given below from the PmpLiS a sailing 

niantial complled in x*D, Bo by a Gicek rnerchant-^ippet resident in 
Ikrctiice on ihe Red Sca, which also deali wjili India ^nd Ciuna, 
remained unchal lenged in all vaguenrø untJl die time of Marco 
Polo. 'Filere we read t 

Btvi>niJ Intha die sea ends somefthere at a IjnrL Arul (n the Interior of ilib 


[and ilicre is a large diy callcd ntinae. Fituu tliere wool [anion]p Hilk 
cmbtojderies and ’silken fabricscomc to Earygaia throtigh Bjttrla- Il ss, Imw- 
ever, noi ustsy in rødi Tlnn; and but føw people roinc ihmce- Tbii coatitry 
lies imtnedbtcly beaeaih the Unk Bean 'Flds tmranh tliai ilissc regional lie 
ainongst ilte most ittnotc msn on die Bliack and Caspian Seas - - é 





Fro/n Foittc to rAe Far East and Anurica 


Tttb vagitcness makes h diSicuh to trace with precLiion tlie rouit tc> 
Oiina faDowed in rhe andent world. In part, ai teast dnring die period 
roiijicl A.D. ICM v^hen the Chines« Eniperor Ho-tt reopened the old silk 
road* traveUers mnst have nsed the andeni land route* tj^McIv we 
know^ liad been opened np countkss ages ago« Of course, the bosttHiy 
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XI/^ Sda tra^c i^nvKfai Jndia and Ot/ur« whid ironJi^ 

:i/>ns it was mtj in /o« aurumn anJ wt/ifcr tåai traøefiom /ndia 
to CAlna passeJ thrtJi^gA tAe iMaiacCa Straits. As a fa/^ it U'Mt 
iAroiigA iAc SunJa Stioits. IJ^Cattlgara £r locatfd wugåh i*ft tAe sifg 
of ftt^trn i/oftgcÅoiv^ sAifs to CAi/sa would mos/(Y iifjve saif^d rast 
of Bornoo along tÅc PAi/iypmct ro tA^ noriA. To ga to jwi tAc 

otfi^r Aandt lAey woulJ saJIrd wsi &f ffoméo^ ^ sAorter rouf^ to 

tAr Cihus£ wftfrør was ahr^ tAe /rmn'oJdy m Bkoftio^ wfsaict a 
{TdÅJvmi toadf fvughfy in the tracks of the modern Sarnm JEtke^, /ed 
into the Yunnan regian, his o reasonakkeof^cturt that the Yangue 
Kiang was aha used at iin carfy peri&d fir Chiaese trade* 
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of P^hbri^ retk(knd ihh touie exti^mdy <lj(}ku]t costly 

for rhe Grceks and Romans^ and wh^n access to the Orienr -was uld- 

maiely rendered ea^icr at tlie beginning of tbc second ccniury a-D. by 

the successftil canciu&ion of the Paniiiart War^ the Tarim had 

æa^etl to be pai»sahle o wing to the attacks of savage Mongaltan hone- 

men- From now on pteference tvas probably given co the sea route, 

Hene tliete were iwo alictnatives. The quickex, but douhtless ve^y 

bbonou£ and strenuous wav weni drsr tlic sea ro the moiidi of 

# 

ihe Irniw^tddy in Bunrn. liere the travel ler ehanged to liver hoats and 
the urduous wjy led up the Irrawaddy rhrough moimLainans dtstiicis 
to Bbamo; from tiere, rou^ily along the loute taken by the modem 
Burma Rood, tberc extstetl a veiy ancient caravan connccncm into ilte 
area of Yunniin and l'artlier nortli. Richard Hcnmg hos tecently dravm 
aneniion to the faet tliat this totne odered many advantages. For the 
purely maritime conneetion with the Far East manifestly did not nm, 
as rniglit liavc been supposed, dirougb tlic Nblacca Straita and vb 
Zabs (Singapore) along tlic coast to the Gulf of Tongkrng, where the 
principal Chiuese port may have been ^Ituatodat the moutli of tbc River 
Serus, the modem Song-koi* As is knoivn, winds tliat can be used for 
bailing from ivest to casi bio w in ibe Nlakcca Straits only duriiig the bte 
atitumn and winter motiihs; weathet conditJons are more favourable 
to salling through the easiern isiands, particutarly tlirougji ttie Sunda 
Straits. It may, therefore, be assumed with some certainty that die 
anden t Far Fhat ^aileis, Itkv ihe sailing diips of modem Times, passed 
nor ihtougli the Malacca, but through tiie Sunda Straits, TTsey may 
then, :^iUng to the wmt ot Borneo on die high seas, have goiic on to the 
Gulf of TongLing, fiom whlch good caravan rouies led jnto xhc iutcfior 
and wiiich liad bccottic a major tnuinhipnient centre for ihe Evirope- 
Far >ea trath^, c ven diough Cattigaia itseif may liave {ain bnher 
easL 'flic view lias been lepeatcdly advanced ihat Cartigara musi bc 
sou{dtt on die Hang Chuw Bay, into vuliich a bmueh oT die Yangisc 
Klang flpwed until the diird centuiy, If this is corrcci, our antique 
mariners may luve oome ihrou^ die Simda Straks, ruund the east of 
Botneo, and along the Philippines — an Impressive achievement tliat 
Inspires d«p rcspect, 


5 

We have gneady aniicipaicd in our nartative and akipped sevetai 
ccnturl«. 'Tilis vras not by acddeni. For if wc now tum 10 tht Wesi 
and (O tlitf tjuaiioii of wlw,'ilu!r voyages tm dic same imtiwiise scale as 


Far Emt and Americt 


l?7 


were already made on the eastem seas in early htsrørtca] liiii« may also 
have been corried out on the Atlamicr we roust Just dtscuss the pre- 
luninaiy question of vhcihet the nccessary leclintca] prerequjsites 
existed for such long-range enterpnses on this stormy and unptedic* 
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XIII, Catrata in the Adanttc Ocean, 


tablc ocean, i;e. wbethei ihc anden ts pwsessed ships capable of braving 
the westént seas. In view of whai was actiieved on dte Indian Ocean, 
this question must be answcrcd in the afErmative even for very eady 
times; everytiting suggesis diat claæicat aniiquity was technicaJJy 
capablc of saiUng hir oui into the Atlantic, and peihaps even Crossing 
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it* Sucit disiiuii vcyages may liave laken pkce mote th;m cmce 
invDluntarilyj a result of ships being blown off course by per^ist^t 
hcavy ^les* The cressing of the Atkntic In a foldmg-boat in 1930, die 
voyage across this ocean in an open rotving-boat fiity years ago^ ihe 
re^eiu concju^t of tlio Pacific ori a rafl clearJy .pTO^'c wliat h possLble 
ro an e^peneneed and coumgeons 5eanvuij and diat enonnaus distances 
can 150 travet^ed even with such tiny c taft. During dio lasi (c^s decacfcs 
die Aibmiic luts sovora! times boen crossod in one-man yadita. Sin« 
they can be tnado no^^tby^ it \s clear dun these Crossing^ were not 
Impossible in anciem times and no doubt they were frequeiit long before 
tlio begiiiiiing of tho Christian cra. Thcre is no rcliable doenmentary 
cvidcjice of tlus, hnwev^er^ and al present wc do not ino^ of any firmly 
arrcsteci discovery of America prior 10 Columbus oiher tliait by ilic 
Norsomen- 

A glance al a map of the uinds and curtenrs of tlie Atlantic mates 
I his appear surprishig, Tlic tråde \vinds and tlie drifi impan to the 
water masjcs of this sea a cuneni thai moves in onc ditcaion for 
[huu^^ds of miles ar a speed often cTcoeeding z;^ knois« consti- 
turing a kind of movtng bridge from coiitinent to condneni, Oiice 
en nu gled to ir ihe mariner woui d be carried across tlie desokte maters 
of llie Atlantic« He ^’cjuld first have to know of Irs e^^istcnce^ and 
secondly be convinced that he would find bnd on die oiher side of tlie 
Ocean. 


TI list con viet ion however, undotibtedly very widespread 
througUom ihe anciciu wotld- On die onc band, dtere wm phy^ical 
reasous for lioldtng diis belief As long as the ivorld was dccmcd to 
be a disc cncirclcd by die walers of ihc it was logicallv 

Rcccssaiy (o suppose a diore beyond the OkéafWAj whose slopcs en- 
closed its uuiers like m embanknitmh Henec diere be land beyond 
the tiiTbuleni expan&c of this onormous river« 

On ilie oiher hånd* it accorded pcrfecily wiih the rioiions of ibc 
oficnvorld citrrcnt among Meditmancanpeopksiiinoe limeimmeniorial- 
Somew liere tn die ivesti bej'ond die sea, wherv ihe sun ^nk to rest 
each evening, must lic the Kingdom tif ihe Dead, die liome of depned 
souJs, Ancient Egypi let ks dead voyage in a feny^ of die gods acro^s 
the still river of tbe Last ‘rhings in lo ibe Dcyoiid. Gilgaincsli^ the 
legendary Ling of Urnk, crossed the wtiiers of deuili: and Circe in- 
formed Odysscus that beyond (he Ocean spread the tvalm of Per- 
sephonCf (he goddess of deach. 

WJicn the Greeks tlinist forward trom tbeit anden i contnicnral 
home to the Mediterranean, the tmiion of an afierw-orld beyond the 
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western s«as inanlTestty tinknown to tliecn* Tliey tb-ought of the 
Kingdom ot ihe Dead as sininted iii suhteiiCiSricaii realms^ For a tittie 
ihe two concepts seem to have exlstcd side by side; the dark Kjngdom 
of the Dead botieatfa die eanh, and the otlier world beyond the Otean 
TS'aves, TJien vague njinours began to readi Heilas to die efflxt that 
die UJands discoveted by bold manners omside ihe Pillars of Hertailc$ 
wene by no meam spcctral lands^ overcast and grey, bur smJlmg, peace- 
ful and fertile; so diat dic ancient oriental notion was now overhud 

by beautiful tales of Elysium, the Fklds of the Blessed. Henæ Protciis 
prortdses Mene låns; 


Yoti wlll nor meet your Éite and die ia Aigus wh&e ihe horses gtaie. 
Insiead, rhe immortab wtil send you to the Elysian pbui ar ihe world^s end, 
to join red^haited Rhadanunthos in the lund whert li ving is made easiest for 
mnkxnd^ where no snow 61 [s, no atrong winds blow and diere ta nc^ cf any 
rain^ biii day afrer dav die Wesl Wind*9 tuneful brecM comés in from 
Ocean to refresh its folk. (Penguin Classacs- Trans. E, V, Rieu, p, 7B,) 

Hencefortb die 'Biessed Isles* are a reciirrenr diemc in classico) 
poeUy, and it U proboblc ihat die many more or less vdled rcferøicei 
in Greek litmture to far^ii-ay lands of die wesi beyond die Ocean 
all go back, in die lait attaly'ib, to diis andent bebef in die Elysian 



This h paten dy still so witb Plato, wbo, in Thiaius^ niakes tlie 
prjcsts of Sai& relate, afier a lengtliy accoimi of Atlantis, diat beyond 
dils isbnd, ‘ar the edge of die Ocean, by a great coniinemt ^ TliLs greai 
continent is noi, of coitrse, America: it is tlie outcomc of die reasoning 
rcierred 10 above according 10 wUicb there must be bnd mund rhe 
Ocean 10 hold m waters in placc like an enibankmenu I1ie notion of 
Eiysjtitn was also irtvolved, and bier tbe pcrspecrives opened up by 
ihe Pydiagorcan hypodie^is, wbicli wos natuj^Jy known lo Plaio, 
thai ihe world wtis not a disc, but a spliere. 

His pupil Arbtode (3S4-ji2B.c-)eJcpre.ssed tbe Ltneqtiivocal opinion 
tliat die eanh ^ns a spliere, and dpf a single sea excended from die 
Pillors of Hercules to India. From die new' notion of tiic (*ardi as a 
spilere ir was itnmediately dedueed that tbe ‘embankment * sutrounding 
dic Ocean, tlie old Et}^kn Fields, was die east coost of Asia, 

A fcw decades after AristotU, Eratosilumes (^75-195 b.c.) added an 
emuiendy modem ttmeh 10 this already vtry up-to-date conccption 
ot ihe W'OrJd. He States; ^OtiJy thar arca of tbe eaxtb in n'ludi W'C oiir- 
selves iive and which is known to us iscalied by tis Oiktfumen^j inlubired 
world. Bul fluire tnay well be another, or even several mors inltabited 


contincTits in the temperate iorie/ And suppe rted by liis measuiement 
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al' tlie nuinber of degices bctworø Akxatidm and S^ene (Aicwan), 
Eratosilii-ncs calcsilatG titat tltc ocmdneni of the Old World tx>mpnset 
about a thjrd of tlte onrumfcnnce of dbe eanh; eo diai die distaace 
beiweeri die eastem Asiatic coasi aod Spaio is approjdrøaielv X(0* 
longiiude^ nrlucli is ooi far from thc tnith^ 

An astoitishitig faet How did Eniostlwnes come to this opinion? 
How did Iie manage lo shake Idnaself free from the authority of 
Atistoile, whkh was imcondJtionally ^coepted unril weU un tiito die 
Middle Ages? For Plato's great pupil, Europe was and temained die 
World; prcdsely Wesiem mon was and temained the centre and measure 
uf all things. Consequendy, Adstotle expressly decJaied die existence 
uf other contlnenis to be inipossible. prompied Eraiosthcnes to 
undertak'e thU geagraphical sccularixation of the Othumau? 

We tind ii hard to imiigine that thcie was nothing more bchind ti 
dian a mere hypothests. Wc feel inclincd to beUeve ^tknowlcdge of 
some son had rcadied rhe great Gteck schoUr coruximmg the New 
World, wtiietl, in Im day as in ours, was linked to Europe by the ocean 
bridge of the Atlantic and continijaUy sent the Old WorldTicsti signs 
of il s exisiencc. 


Did some lunt of America really reacli Eratosdienes? Oskar Pesclid, 
ciiM! of rhe futindeis of modeni geogtaphy, once said iliat sitice time 
iminemorial 'ilie tw'o banks of the Aduniic volley announced iheJr 
prcscnce to One another*. A study of the hiography of Columbus will 
show us what a quantity of solid prools of the existence of o not too 
distant contineni to tbe west of the Ocean weie available to the Genoese 
discoveier, and convinoe us that Oskar Peschel was right. Tbere is no 
doubi diat America did werything in its power ro acquaint tbe far- 
away castemets of ha cotporeal existence. 

Naturally, ihk was also ihe cas« in andquity. Hence we coitie aeruss 
in classicai literature from whicb we may jnfer die artival in 
Europe of sudi envoys from ihe New World in very ancient dmes. 
in Ilis inieresting, if out aiways convindng book oi> Adands, A- 
Bmgluiic rlraws aiientiort lo an importaiu tepurt daung to tlie 
historian Paiisanias (dirøa A-O- lyo). Pausanias staies that far west of 
the Ocean there lies a group uf istands tvhose inliabitonts are red- 
skinned and whosc liair is likc diat of the horse, Unless we ihat 

both details, ibe red skin and ilic buik horse’s liair, are the producis of 
Pausauias's imaginaiiun, this report cannot bc eipbined otherwise 
dum as reAdriiig tu American Indlåns. 


Could Pausanlas really liavc Iiad any knoiafledge of the iniiabitanis 
of America? Is there any way of pro ving it? 
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SdniL^ti« Ji(Hj,,. itj r*HpH<m »> (hr <fih a t. a-^ up i.v t.m fi. dn r. 
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n rrjrj'Pihf ii'ifft ■.■urMFii u Ri'hfff ^>4^^ ^|■'^^^ hiHv d htui 

Jfim. J<< inmm r/ifff fijr muTiTti H^dT^riMj^ i^ntrh Mw ir^rW ^'trh^rr. 

Tht mriTjff ini^t'Pitr^, d i/rpfi H-Jth rfifi-r tint djtrdJvlv ^fkut, whuh hioi pi-Ji.ijiitFPiiiiijj^ 

typf \i\Taft miil fipr fvntuff a.i: JIV itp tm ^sufif /jdu- usu ji^MF^'rLf irn 

jfcrw 



£4. Rvtntm iQfifK'F if\^^f thi dn dx■, j/jf uiifjr Jnm \^f /^iJiitOPP •fliflirjr- 

iffitiity HX. Péfitv^il ki'd^ rtUrf« rui/ilt*. Liil^Piiifji! diid ijfpFJi([ •^nt lAic liiijf 

iiijiiirJ'J'Fi''Fi twtr iitui ■PKdf/jf iFi f'iif/jr RdNFiJFi (ifi^: pC4;Uj mnwjj pe^ctiii:i jj-jE-dnA piFs^Jw jF. 
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himseir kæps silcnt as lo tUe ^ixrce gf hk knowlccl^. 
Bur his !ioni£wlim eailicr coUcagup^ thn Roman chronkkr Pouipontus 
Nfcia, who Uved dming tite tinie of Oesar, pEovi<ies just tJwj infocrufttion 
we are after. 

* *. Beskes ihe nariitai philosophets and Homer,, Comeljus Nepos, a mofe 
recctu and credLbie histomiit that tbe eanh is surrounded by sea. 

Hc Q. Metelius Cekf as his autltonty Ébr dik. The latter repora the 

lallouTnir: hc was procarisul in Gaiil [62 b.C,} sevml Indian^ wtM? 

presented to him os a gift by ihe king of the Suevans, On mc|umng whert 
Thr^ men liad come fnimp he was told cbat dicy omE {ram the fndkn s&i% 
iiaving been carried by high winds across tite intervening se.£s and hnaljy 


dst up on ihe shoies of Cctmiuiy * . . 

It is evident ihat ihese 'Indiarø^ no more came Irom Indb tlian die 
eopper-cutoiued uaxive^ whom Columbus found when lie diseuvered 
America, and whom lu: too de$jg)nated Indions. WKatever by beyond 
the Ocean was called iridb. The mariners of Indb seem aliogethcr to 
have contributed little to tlie dkeovery of tite worid, and tbere k no 
record of Indian ships ever having gone far outside die Indbn Ooean. 
Accordtng (O the gvographica} position Pomponius Mcb's ' Indtana ' 
du only itave come from Ametica. 

Besides nunned and unmanned boats, many ouier tHngs were 
naimaUv cast up on die shores of western Europe: pieaes of wreckagc, 
hamboo cancs^ 'sea-beaiis ' — ^ we kni>w, the seed of ihe Ritada 
gigfis i s. creeper foujid on the Carihbean seahoard—toreign wootk of 
high buoyaiicy» ptobably logs of ilte caipo tree from Souib Ainctica, 
and sunlbi cbjects^ This Botsam and letsam no doubt stiengthened 
tbe cxkting hypothesis of a cotuineni tn the far wesr. 

The view has recentiy been advanced^ wjth ilic staiemems of Pom- 
ponius Mcb and other cbssical auihors in mind, tlux all these landings 
took place tn nortliem biiiudes and were made by Eskimoes. Wccannoi 
anaiysé this proposition hete, but it k wonhy of mention dtat ane of 
PJutarclfs (A.r>. 46-J20) reports does in foct rebte to die hr north. 
In hk dialogue On tie Face in tie Mam Plaio recounts diai far wesi 
in the Ocean, in the btimde of Briutn, lie some groups of isbnds 
beyond which^ at the edge of the sea, stretches a greai contincni. TI i£m 
kbnds^ond now foftows the remark tliat renders thk apparently 
bntastic report notew'orthy—am dktingukliod by ihe laet tlut during 
a period of tliirty days diey have al most iinbroken su nsliine and light. 
During the night die sun ceases to be vktbb for ahout one faour, but 
it does not become quite dark—the western sky glows in a Iiiniiimtis 
twiBghu 
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Thts cantu>t be an invcnri<m, but points unamblguously to an island 
to the wcst of Brifain in thc vidnity of ihe Anctic Circle. Sudi sxiber 
of mformation as this aie not pnoducta of thc poetic iniagJnaiTon; 
tlic poet m.'Cfb more exciting material to work on. Tfiere is not tnueh 
point In trying to find Out whidt island Piutatch might havs meant. 
But tlieie is tio denytng thai his repon gives One pause. According to 
thc Uc of die land, tlie great oontinent of wlucli he speaks can reklly 
only be America. 

At least we must admit that the reports dted hére, which can be 
supplement ed by a hundred cortosponding tjuotations from die tvorks 
of Siraho, Sencca, Ællanus and, other'classical geograpbers, aie stag- 
Beting. If we recall dmt long befoxe the beginning of our era numerotis 
andquc ships vennued across the Indian Ocean, on a route diat led 
sorøc mil« ovtr the Open sea, i,e. about twenty-five days without 
siglu af land, we nuist ask outsdves whm serious diiBcultks wouM 
have impeded eumpetent seamen if they had one dav sailed westt^’aid 
wiih die tionh-easl tråde wind froié west Africa, which ihey knew 
well, in order to rcach India by tliis route. The Cananes and Aiiores 
Itad long been knorvn by the time of the hirth of Christ—even il this 
knowlc^c was later lost ag^^and if wc take aocount of ihe faet that 
die oorth-east tråde wind begins immediaiely west of Cape Verde and 
(hat 1 1 ts Sil ilkicnt ly strong and eonstant tO carty a a long way Out, 

we tnust cORcludc thai ii is possible America was r^died at an early 

ihc present, however, there is no unequivocal proof that this 
did aciually lappen. It is true tliat repeated effom have been muile, 
especially by Purtuguese geogtaphers, to produce unassailahle evidcnce 
that die Atlantic was crossed long before Columbus. But probahle as 
this is—we shall hear more about it in die next chapier—the argumenis 
for it are iiM yet ncither unimpeadiable nor oompclling. As regaids 
navigation and shipbullding technique, the possihility of conquering 
thc Atlantic Ocean altcady existed tn classi^ aniiquity—ihere is no 
doubt of ihat. As long, however, as the proposition holds good: Qitoé 
RtM at in actisy «(« at in mundo —in plaln Englisli, wliat Un't written 

in black and wlute didnT liappen ai all—so long will voyages to America 
prior to Columbus, at least on die part of Mcdttenanean peoptes, 
reituiin more or Icss hypothetical. 
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AMERICA-HVITRAMANNA LAND 
THE LAND Of THE PALEFACES 
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N andent Itgend wæ current m Temixtitaitt Empcror Munie- 
zuim's magnlliceni diy tn die Vdicy of Mexico^ an anclerit 
nd i\ad bcen as unwilling to iall silent under ihc ToIljccs, 
tlie ersTwIiile lords of tbe country, now poor fislutrirteniiand peasants, 
as under thc mighty barons from Axtlan, wbo now niled tbc bnd, 

A legend whlch the prCesthood had not been abt« to exierminate, no 
nutter bov rnony twitcbing butoan béarts tbcy ofTcied on tltc aluirs 
of tlie god Huttzitopocbtli during Uie ccntuiies. in which tit« Aztecs, 
vlio had emigtaicd front Aztlan, bod becn rulers of tbeir nev dourishing 
and fertile liome. Now that bad come to pass whicb Uic wlse seers had 
propbésied and whlch was wrltten tn ihe sacred hooks for all to read: 
Far in tite east ihe Hgtic-god Quetzalcoaib bom of a vttgin, arose and 
set about recoveiing and making bis own again thc land of whlch the 
gods of the Aatecs had dispossessed liim. And with him, the white god 
of and of the clear, bright air, tliere approached a liosi of radlant 
celestial heings mounied upon fottr-fooied dragon gods from whose 
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Itke a hurricane, and whosc manes and laiSs waved like the pi urnes of 
smoke tliat issued from the moutJi of the tce-dad firc>niountain 
PopocaiépctL Thunder ond liglirniitg, said tlie scouts, ilte white gods 
bore in iheir bands; they ihemseives with iheir ovn eyes had seeo many 
a brave man tay dovm lus life before thc thunder sliot by thc eniagcd 
whtte gods om of long tuhr^ There wos no remedy against tftetn, if 
llieii frierudsbip could not be won. 

A presentiment of appru^hing døwnfalJ ran through the land. The 
poets sang; 

1 lov Sild I flow lieavy t 
T knim’ th:ir »ur kifigdom ^inkingi 
Tl^t ^tars arp Émokidg, 

Tlw diy of bookiST of ilower^ 

Will scKJti hc no mon I 

From rvpry^'hcie m^iidng onicns werc reparted. Evil comci^ 

appeared in tlie sky; temples bui^( into flames; ^(;rcd bki: v( 
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Texcoco stiddenly frothed up over m banks; low votee^ and agomzed 

lamcnts cchoed from ihe iurn 

Tlie man to whom all tlicse signs rstfarred^ Fejnando Cottd% dic 
Ifader of jhe ' W\mc: GerdsV itad at i\m lime no inklmg of tiie alarm 
evoked In Mexico by his existence* He was a min or Spanish nobleman, 
of a good old f^milVf but as poor as a chiirdi mousc. He liad just 
received"We are TVTiung af November ip^^an order from thé 
govemor Cuba to recunnoitre Yuoitan and tbe Coastal areas of 
Central America* Orders are order^, he had to obeyj althongh he 
railler I i ked Cuba wtth all its boi-blooded siH^oHtas* He sdied away 
disgruntled^ and he vrås still disgruttded three montbs later w^lien he 
dropped anchor in tlie estuarj* of ihe Tabasco and gave tlte necessary 
ordets for landing operations the following momuig. 

During die niglil a fio?4sn Indian arrows whistlcd o\'er tlie fleet. 
Qirtés VQS almost gbd. Tlieitr would be a hattl«. Bur iltete was ooly 
a ma&Siicre. MHten tlie Spaniards* ten btass cannons and four culventu 
began to speak, rhe Indians titck! fiozen \k'iih mortal horror. In the 
eveming tlie Caejcjoc of Cintla sent a dcclaiarion of sttbnusslott. As a 
sign of uncondUionål surrender, ra'ctity lovdy young Indian prin* 
cesses came tiuavily decked wtili gold and accotnpaniéd by slaves -wear* 
tng funber gold omamenTs. 

Amongst these twentj.' young maldens is a liglit-skinTied, imperjous 
young woman, an Aatec pnneess exiled by Montetuma, a meraber of 
ti IC imperial house. Veiy conJfidtmtly, iidly consctous at every secoiid of 
her exalted ongln, she goes up to Cottés. She looks the slim, elegant 
Spanisli cavaller sttnigiit in t!ie cyes. Tlicn slie iildes lier face in her 
liands and, a lew paces from Coités, falls to hei knees. As diough in 
the grip of profound religious emotion, as tliotigh face to face srJth a 
god incamate, she bo^s down before the Spaniard. 

Coriés is astonlsTied, moved, impressed 1 Intcrpreiers, fonifardl 
Two IndiaSy tvho liad picked up u few tvotds of Spanish somewliciB, 
drag themselves over tlie deck on the ir knees to (^nés, Nighi falls, 
torthes are fiickering tn pitdi'pans on the rall, stars are sparkli n g in tJic 
sky above the masts. In a ring beliind ilie commandejr stand tlte olTicers, 
the crew line tlie forecastle shnulder to shouldcr. Silem, mmplusscd, 
grippod, iliey iisten to ihe strange story whidi tlie princess relates and 
ihe intcrpreiers hesitantly and clumsily iranslate. 

Long, long ago, recotims the Aietjcc lady, inany foreign diips 
appeared odT die coast of Yucatan, the very mintiy olT whose shorts 
ilic Sons of the whiie giods aie now anebored, and from tliese sliips 
stepped tal!, fair-haired, blue-eyed men, Tlie gun'wales of ihese slups 
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gHstetwd tik« the scales of a snake, tmd it look«d as though pant, 
sblmmering 5eq>ent3 were creeping slowty over the sea towatcb ihc 
shore» Thcse unknowii men wore ^trange dodies, and round thcir 
brow3 an ornament tbat manllestly rqjresenred the image of a coiled 
snak«. Now dte sacred serpcnl one of the most andent divirtiri« 
woishippcd by the Mayas of Yucaian- Wlicn tliosefair-skinned, seqjetit- 
crowned bcings am ved in their scaly, gUding snake-ships, people 
believed theae strangers to he sons of the sacred serpcni^ 10 be gods* 

Ai tlie famoos Dona Sbrina, dw Attec princess v-os for many years 
10 be hr5 irrucsi comnide and ihe only trustwordty Donipamon of liis 
triumpliant life. 

None of Cort&'s biograpltets rclate how the firsi meedng beiwecn 
him and ihc only woman he really loved thfougliont lus turbulent life 
actually took place. It may have dilfercd in many details from ibe pie- 
ture we have drawn here. But it tfeems cemin ihat ihe grøi Spaniard 
first leamt from Dofia Marina u’idi wliai amsiuiy he aivaited by 
the Aztec$- 

Doubtless, Dona Marina must have told liim first of die Map 
tradition desciibed above, wliich has become famous as the ^Wotan' 
legend of the nadves of Yucaran. For durtng the lifetimc of tlte Azrec 
princess, a]l thai lav hut a few hundred years irv die past, Round 
A*D^ 1000 die had left iheir original home in iheprimeval forests 

of Guatemala and oceupted territ ory on tlie Yucaran penmsula; hence 
any tales of ships appearing oflT the coast of ilic New Counity must be 
a ebmptuaiively reetnt tradition* It manifestly arose åt the same period 
as thar in which tJic Vikings who had set iled in Gieenbnd were making 
iheir first attempts to establish eolouies in America* 

This *\Voian" tradition hns lofig boen known* Tlie most recent 
dccouni of h is given by liic American authoress, Anne Tcftj' Wliiie, 
in her very intete^dng book Ij>Jt /FJ?r/djr* Reodiiig her desedption of 
hf we immediaiely rccalJ ihe many old pEctorial rcpreseniiuions of the 
dragon-^prowcd sbips of ihe Norsemen, who&e gunu'ales were hung 
with the gleaming shields of tlie cre w: sidps from whosc bows^ snakes' 
heads stated out over rhe sea and whose idcles musr liiive gibtened like 
ihc scales of snake^ And from these long, mm>w siuke shifei stepped 
men upon whose brou^ sparkicd serpcnthie diadems^ spiral ornamental 
tibutas pcrliaps, belovcd of the Teutonsj beautifully ^^und like colletl 
scrpcnis—an emblem tliat was bound piirtkubrly 10 strike the Nbyas4 
Anne Terry Wliiie relaies further ihat the fair-haired, blue-eyed 
sirangers of die ^Wotan' tegend scttled in Yhicatan, dut they lived 
amongST the Mips and becamc iheir tcadiers and guidei* Finully sitc 
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itjctjunts thar sTiong« radiations from this landing passed over to 
Mé>dco* 

For onc day^ some lime in the tHrteenth or fomteenth eentiijy by 
our dironology, there appearcd tn Mexico an o!d man wfiom nobody 
knew. This unknowi from the far east begait fortbwLtb to teadt a new 
religion and a new code of ethics. He was clear'tMnking and ftise, 
kind-licåhed and of a great gentleness. Deeds of blood and violence 



22. Viking ship frøm the B^tux Tapestry . Ølllla/n lAe Conqueror 
out for the btyasU/n of England in lo6é. The iUitstrathn 
ihows a dragon jh^ under full sad. In order to inettast the freehoard 

the crou' hatre attacKcd their sfdeidi to the gunvalt. 

bc fervently abhorred, and 'hc stopped his ears when men spoke of 
war. His <ikin vtss white and he liad a tong beard — Indians are almnjt 
bcardless—and ht was calicd Qucuutl^tl alter ili« resplnndem yueqai 
faird. To begin with, says the Itgend, the forefatliiro were for a tong 
time obedient to him. Tben tlicy rose in revolt against him, so that li 
Itad to Jlcc the country and return to his home far away in «he east 
beyond the great sea, Ekfore hc disappeared, bowe\’cr^ be prophesied 
thai otK day Iws whiie brothera wnuid come to Mesico and conquet 
the country. 

!t stands to rcason tliat thb legend was very opportune to Cortés 
and that be did norhtng to invalidaie it, Wlien Ile w^ told by one of 
Mont«uina*s envoys, after lus landing on the Meuean scaboard, ibat 
the forcfatlicTs had wom such helmets as his Spanish morion 5 n tltc 
days of Queualcoati, and that one still hung in the temple of the War 
God, lie may himself liave half believed that h« was only 3 successor 
of tnuch earlitr white discovciers. The Aatecs, at all events, wetc lirmly 
con vinced diat tlie Sponkreb vrere son* and biothm of the Lighi God 
from tlie cast. 
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In this comcxi we must not bide ihe ihct diiiE ui the prtmordi^f 
Indisn legen ds, wliidi caine mio being long bdxwe the advent of die 
Aztecs, Quctzalcoail is appafendy not pomayed aa a wiuie god* The 
Germaa Americanis^ Walter Ktickebeig, iias drawn aiietuion lo this 
in his book Legendt fAe /nc<tf Maya <md ÅfuLtCit (see biblio- 

grapby)^ ’wherc he declaresi 


Ir jieqaeiuly happened i har rdigious ardour or misnndtzrs&nding scenfed 
fia^xs of Qirisiiim doctrine tn Indim storiesj and added a!| ejf 

arhinary Christian trimmiiigs lo tlieni. * * Bur we musi lake care not 
iticiedulciisly to ti^jecj whole tegends as Spanish imiTcnttons b^use of a few 
Christian addirions, e-g* if cidrure heroes like Quetzalcoatb Bociiici, or 
Vtrakociia are ecjuipped wiih ihe ouiUTifd characterisdes of an Aposil« ... 
Hcrc the chronTcter doubi(ess began wilh fcaiurM wiiich wetr atnady 
presem in die original tradidon and dnrwn from dns natuml of ihé 
tnydi^ mcnely adding to these cenain Omsiian irintmings af Iilt own 
invention. Ail odicr clensenia in ihe American legends whicli offer srriking 
parjlJfils to early Qkrbtian Storics ate mereiy to be cauzited amoAgsi the 
gjfcai aumber uf cormpondentiei bctwoen the dvLEi^ed pcoplet of the Old 
World and ihe New. whicii also exbi in odier splterei and ^hosc cxptariMiun 
muttt bi: Idt ta fmure reseateh- 


So far Walter Krlckeheig^ whom wc liave quoted at sucL tengtli 
because Ile is not given lo fiighis of fancy. Despitc all Iris caution lid 
emphatic^y scresscs ihc ^sitiking' parallels between early Christian 
siories and ancieni American legcnd&j eaiuiting them amon^t the 
"great number of parallels* Iwrwccn the dvilizcd pcoptes of tlie Old 
World and the New. Eqtially cmphatlcalJy he wams 3 tiyo 

uncriiical mtetpretation af Tndian kgends^ whose chronklers decked 
out tlie old mytlis wiih all sorts of Christian 'emhelljshmcms^ 

Does this latter appty to the figurc of Quer^dcoail?' In other wotdsp 
dtd dtc Spanianis who» shertly ailter die conquest of MedcOj began to 
write down the mytlis and legciids of this strangc bttcb depici Quetzal- 
coati aficr the image wliicb they, ^ people of their age and nation, wert 
bound to vi^uah^ tlie appearanæ of the Redeemed Did they portray 
die ' Whitc Saviour * of M^oo as oli ve^kinned^ dark-haired and dark^ 
eycd, as tlie Spaniards bve himdied years ago represented Qxrm and 
the Apostles^ as they dieimdvea looked th^n and still look ioday? 
Did iliese Spantsli chroniders purtray QuetzalcoatI tn djc clodiing 
which was araditionally suppost^ to have been cnscomaiy during ihr 
lifecime of Chrisst—tliat is to say, in a kind of Gtetk a long 

numtle of bcaxiiifully draped, !ica\y malcrbl, Ux>scly girtled round [he 
loins and filling tn voluminous fol^ down 10 tlte fcet? 

G* 
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Nothing df the sort I Qyet^wittoail b quite ditFercDrly: lie 

b not olive-skinncd and cfifk-cyc <4 bm im and bUie-cyecl. Is ihat ijot 
odd? Nor di>es Quttzalcoail wear a Greek cMamys^ He is drcssed lit a 
giimicnt wdtTV all over Europe in tlie early Midditr Ages^ but U'hidt liaU 
long sjiice vanished by the urne of the Cdnqucst^ except amongsc the 
Greenlajid VUciugSi. liie deseendants of diat Leif die Happy who dis¬ 
covered America m circa A.dr looo. And ctinously enougli, ih c weave 

of ttie fabde from whjcli tliis 






wiiirb*g a tiara 

a aifOÅ witA cfwus on if, 
holi^g a cro^icr and stanJmg on a 
tieppcd f^Tamid, jijier tPi anci^nc 
InJiati njanujcrift^ 

wide ilendes ihai did not reacli as far 


gamient was made is de^ctibed 
aa coarse, Uke sackingi prectsc- 
ly as dte fklnics disinterred Bve 
liundred year^ laier from the 
ctcmaliy frozen icy soi] by 
Danbh arcba^oiogtsis exdva- 
ting Norse H^m-biiilding^ in 
Grccnland. 

But Icc m listen to tiie prime 
source on Quewdcoatl, the 
chtonide of ihe Spaniard juan 
de Torqiiemada; 

A (fw years ufii^ ilw ^Erkmetiit 

ceruiin trilxs eaine 
fram nofdicm regions und Imided 

ih tlw arcd of Pattueo. Thcie were 
wcU-dressed people who wore 
long garmcncs of black sac&ing^ 
similur lo those worn by ihe Turks 
erc. and resejTibtiJTfr the of 

priests; the^ ganuenES weie o pen 
in frontt witliout cowls^ cut out 
round at th^ neck^ and wiih sHortf 
the elbows- Ilte nouves sdU wetr 


tlicjn loday during thm dnnees wben ilicy wi^h to represent iho^ tribes^ 
Tlie iatiei pu^lted on inddadgabjy from Paniico u>ithnur efKOunieringany 
hcisriltty. and wlien in due txusnt the>* came to Tolbn Mre very 
(riendlily reteived there, for they werc mry experieneed and skillcd and of 
greai invenlivenesv and indusnry* lliey under^tood dic working of gfdd and 
silver Æiid were msaten of every jut^ e,g* diey wene excellent bpidmies; 
ihey abtnved liic grcaicsi dcxictiiy not ordy xn Éuch fine things as thesc, 
howeverr^ bur uUo in otlier udivitje^ of a more urilltamn nutute and in 
o^culture- In $hon^ dicir admimhle behaviotir« indusiry and skid mnde 
thcmi^ well liked ihat wherever ihey wiznt rlwy were hi^itv csiccmed and 
shov^m great bortoiir * * • 
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When rbe newcomcrs saw ih^ ihey not find n Hvelihood in TtiHjn^ 
sin« die counEry was already densely popubied, they SQUghr ro move on 
again iuid ^tcied in Cfiolula^ where diey nfso very fricndUl y received; 
ti te iiiStives o-f the districr^ ss Is well-known^ iniernurHcd wiih thcm. For s 
long tinif tttey tlifiv! and iook root. Tlte following story tolå in 

tliLi ItHSiliiy * WIm iLosc ttibes mtvcd in Tolkn, tltey kid widi diem »i v«y 
distmguidittJ person who was their leader and ruled over thinn- His tiimc 
Ti-as QuctzakMtl; die peoplc of OtoluLi btcr tevmd him as n god, li Is 
generally iigrted tkat Iw wasof pleasant exierinrj falr-luired^ bearded, 
tinely buiit. 

««« It is diat QnetzalcDstl li ved fot t^'^ty years tn Cliolub^ 

and ihat ar the end of this penod Ivc retumed by the same toure an whicb 
he kiul come- Wken he teft he took with him foiir djsringulshed and virtuoiis 
fram ihui ciry, bui sent them back frotn C^ai^iaoDjilqo (a provin« 
150 leagnes a^y^ besldcs die sea)^ cnioining them to observe die good 
precepts wliicih he had given them and ta moke die tbllowing announcement 
to tbe hihabiEant^ of die city Cbobb: Let theen test asstinKl diat ji same 
funue time wIiiEe men tu itli long bdrdEi tike liEmself would oome acnoss lie 
^ from ibe east* Tliesc men, liis k/odjeis, would bccomc lords of die bnd 
of Mexjco_ Tlierefoie rke Indiuns dways ;tHTiiled ihc fulfilmcAi of tilis pn> 
pbecy^znd wlkrn tlicy saw dic Christians arri ve dtev callcd diem godj^ sons dnd 
broihets of QuelxalcoaiU alilioug}i 'n lien they got to kno« md eitperrenoe 
tkeir worka^ dicy oould by no means rxmtinue to reganl iliem as divme. 

Tlius TorquemadiL A curious itpon! For if the ’wliole Quetzalcoatl 
mytlit ns is sometime^ averred^ ^'^1$ a Spanish invcniloji, concocted 
to fadkmte ihe conquea: of Mexico and the victory of Qiri&titmty^ 
ho« dumsy it all hc« small die propaganda viijw of xkLs sioty to 
the cause of Spaint For if a miliuirily and LulniFalty lupertor %HctOT U 
to imp<>$e his gods on a suhjugaied pcople, he will uatiually depicr diese 
gods as the quintessence of himsclfi But this is cxactiy wh*u tlic 
Spani&rds did not do~tf they inven^ ihe story* On the contrary, 
QucizalcoaiTs appeamnee iva^ so poitrayed ikit Azttes cotild not 
fail to notice how Iiitle Hke tlte blond god ihe dark Spaniards were, 
TI te Aztees were bo und to condude sooner or taler that tlicy eoulcl 
not he the Sons of die Ughi God al all* 

If the Spauifib conquistadores did not porrniy tlic Wiiic Saviour of 
the Indlåns aficr their own image, Ito«ever^ then }ic cannot bu a 
Spanids Invention and the myth- must l>e Indlån in origin* Iti diis case 
die questiim arises: Iiow did die Aztecs kuow of tlw exisience of fair- 
haired, bhie-tryed men? Huw did tliey kno« ariides of cJothing «hkh 
no One in Europe still wore ai the beginning of the sixteendi centufy, 
but wliich were undoubtedly of European origin? 
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Caitfully constdcfcd ihis lejves rio otJier ccHiclif^iort «pai tlian tliat 
th« 1-igKt God Quetzalcpoil was a real pei^fit that he was ndther an 
invention of Spanish propaganda not a legendary ^gmcnt of Indian 
iinagjnauon^ but ihat at s<iine time in die early Middle Agcs a wliitc 
man fmm the Qinstian xvorld came to Mexico, probabty vb Yucatan. 


2 

Ari Tras carried by tSw «a w thc Land of thc WJiite Méh, ^hidi sonif alio 
caLI Gr^rer Irdand. Ttiis ItcS in ibe west^ ncar Vmland ibc GckkL Ft b ^id 
to Ib six dav«* joumey of Iceljind. An could not Icar^^e rhi« and 
he was boptized^ 

Thb is how thc account stands in the LamlfiémutéJi: or BoaÅ: of 
Takbtg of tkc Landj One of the niost aiident df the Icdandic dUronJdes, 
It it gives the fact^ coriectly, wc mui?t assume that Hvitranianna l^nd,. 
this Eemarkable ^Land of tlie Palufaces*, vns an Iriah stjitleineat of 
long standifig on dur soil of North America apptopriatety knovm as 
^ Grtaicr Irebnd", 

Hviiramaniia Lai^d, Land of rhe Whiic Men, Larid of die Palefæes 
— it ft'Outd ncver otcur to a white man to give this name ro die country 
In whlch he livede At all events, iwhen the Norsemen discovered Ajncii- 
ca a little laser they did not call it' Paleface Land"^ but Vinland^ Wine 
Land, aftet the v.ild vines that grew in such profusion in iis southem 
itrgkms* The cx pression Palcface Land can logicahy have Fxren coincd 
only by die coloured inhabitmt$ of Ammca^ jusi aa, many centtiries 
laicr, dte Indlåns of ilie grcai Nonh AnterScan pKiirics calbd theit 
v^-hiie oppctfSMirs from across ihe scas to ihe cast "palefaccs^** 

A very andent dociiment. is, in faet, exiant whiclt indicaics very 
clearly that thc term 'Paicfacc Lind' really goes back to ilie bro^vn- 
i^kinned aboriginal tfihabitimts af America. When die IceLindic mer^ 
cl\mif Tliorfin Karlsefni, attempted to plant a iicidemcnt in xMassaebu- 
settSj^tlie Vitdand of rhe Vikings, in 1010, lie and his compani ons onc 
day met two Indian boys who told diem that 

♦ * 1 on the oiher mJc of llidr country tjiere )ay a knd where pcople wore 
whiw clotlie«, shouted loudJj% and bore beforc timn rods wrtli wbite doths 
anadted lp lilem Tlib, pcoplc thouglit, tnu si Iw i lvitramaiina Land, ihe 
Lmd of die Vlute Men, also olled Grcater 

Tlterc can be no denying ihai these repom are very striking. Thty 
arc oli the more astonishing because ibey undoubiedly arose iadepen- 
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denily oi ooe 3 CiD(]icr. lt\ comftkte agrcement, liu^y botli !ipc3k of ^ 
Und far away m tb« western callcd Grsiter IreUnd ur Hvitonunna 
Luid. It Vtna^ known by thia nurne tt> ti^Ef nabves rs welt h is evndenr 
dtac some faa DiideTUes dtese nepons. There is the additiona] demil 
that Kaflsei ni's Indlån informajits nzbtcd as a partlculiir charnStcteTUiic 
of die white men of Hvitraimnna Luid thai tltey wore white cToibc^ 
bore bdbre diem Img rods wiih cloths aimdied 10 ihem, and shouted or 
sang loudJy^ What does dm describe if not a Chrlsdan procession wtdi 
choral song, wliite robes and cedeslasdcol banners? Tbis woidd natur- 
ally be such a siiango sight to die IndUns as to impress itselTupon iliem 
as a dtaiartensdc aaivity of the dwelUrs in Wbitc Man's UmcL h U 
undiinkable tliat a European shuuld iia\e given such a naive acconnx 
of an ecclesiasiical practlce* It must stem from a naiive. 

Admittcdly:^ diis inference is only circumstantial; but diere b no 
gettmg away from die probability tital for a time a ootuny of whitc 
men exjsted amidst rlic colourcd popubiion cn the soil of the New 
World^ pethaps south of the tater Vinland of ihe Vtiings, A goud 
hundred ycars ago Alexander von Humboldt asserted pretty caiegori- 
cally thai dm ^Paleface Land^ was situated in Florida- Tim cannor be 
provedj bue It h ^pported by a ccmtiiuial ergp ofteports sugges ting a 
very ancient.^ non-Indian colonizaiion of Florida- TUus for exampte, 
in 1 dic American geegrapher J.. Johnston reported tlm in liie mid- 
eightecndi century a tradititm was curreni in Florida and South 


Caroiim to the clTecr thai white set tiers possessing weapons and 
tmplcnients of iron Iiad once pcopled this arca. And it has heen dlec- 
tivcly argued by O* S* Reuter tn liis book G^tiTuimc ^srnmomy (see 
bibliogtapliy) that tlie Noreemen’s voyagts of teconnaissance; along 
die coasi of rfie New World took diem as far as Florida* 

l\ diis was tiie case—and tbc ^ Wotan' i^ends of die ^Uyas cited 
above render it very likcJy^—dten those Giri^ttan missionaries, whosc 
story runs iike a atnnd of^jøtii^peaii tradition through the myihology 
of America^ did not liave so very far tu iraveL From Florida to Cuba b 
a sione's throiv* From Culxt to Yoeatan and Mexico Is no gncat distance 
cidier* Did nonliem Europeans really come to Central America? At 
prcseni ihere b no proof of ildsp but equaJly it b noi beyond tbc 
bciunds of posstbility* And wlien we leam fmm old Spantsh sources 
thai predsely in Yncatnn the Mayas possessed a kind ofTrinity dugma^ 
and funfier* thai the vWtecs believed Quetzalcoml to luve come w 


Mexico from Yucaiaft, wecannot help woiidering- 

Tlie account of Ari tlie Vikings voyage to Hvitnimanna Land, 
taken trom tlie tcelandic discluse« ihai this European 
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seulcmetu musi Kave exbied long prior to a.d- 981* and that tht IrisJj 
were ccnoinly in vol ved in thc ofTair. Tlih lirtng$ us 10 tlic innumtraliltr 
Irish folk Jsagas, wiiichalso tcU of ^ iniitiut wonderland far to the wesr 
beyond the ocean, in die ccfiire of ^ thcse traditions stands the Icgenilof 
die voyagc cf St- Brandan^ who was One day callcd upon by a di vine 
voiee to leave all hh pos$esåiom and preadi tite word of God in a 
unknown land acro^ rhe sea. Brandan obeyed di is di vine command, 
and after ;t long and difficulr joumey r^adied a Und far to the 
w hejct! delicious wlld vines gtew *so that all the brandies wTre home 
down to die ground by the weigUt of grapcs‘. Now' we Icnow from the 
reports of tlie Vikings, the fcr white men thercafter to sei fooi on 
American soil, t\w wild viftes did indeed grow iti gnsat abundance on 
the new' contineni. Hence die name VinUnd. Since the vine does not 
thrive anywlicte north of Ircland, die glorious lands referred 10 
inust have bi ti in the New W^orld and the report of them can hardly 
have arisen otherwise dian dirougli an ej'^e-witness* 

Tliere really sudi a person as Si. Brandan;; incontroverdble 
vvidence indicates diat \it lived during the sLxdi ceniiuy a^d. It is, 
howieverj, doubriiil whedier lic himself over sailcd the scas to anv 

w 

extent. Maiiifesily iie was only, througlli sonu! ctfCWtuEancv luiknowti 
to us, ilie crysiaiitzaiion point romid whicb ihe numbcrless sea sa|ps 
current amongiit the Irisli condensed and precipitated. Thus dic accptint 
of his allci'ed voyagesj the JlVat'i^aih Saticti Brofulaai, is a coliccdon 
of the most colourful fabh^s., ■ft'hich probably euntain a hard co« of 
historical truih, Llence it ts tjuiie possible thar the legend of Sn Brdnéin 
represents a dim memory ol'tlie landfall on l lvilmmanna Land of those 
whites whosc identirv cannoi be eiactlv cstablisKed, but to whose real 

^ Æ ^ 

existence ^verytliing points, The seafariug sagas af die Etrtcnild Isle 
tt'peaicdly rd'er lO ihick banks of mist, ro bird and birds' egg isUnds in 
die western ocean; the obvious inlcrenoe is diai tltey rebte to regions 
beiw die Liibriidor Current and the GuU' Sircanit wiiich miglit well 
have been rcached by Irish seameri- 

It musi not be forgotten ibit nu mc rous tegen di were algo current 
amongst ot her Celtte iribes, such ihc Breions and the Webh, ro rhe 
elfeet tbat a great ibreign couniry by across ific sea in dic for west- 
Tl lis popular tmdition was so sirong ihat an expedition put to sca from 
Bristol as late a» 1480 to seeJt fgr ihb renioie atfsicm ccintmeni. I t Wiis 
idipired by in ftirmai io n eoniamed in fwo ancient MSS. from ihe 
Ahbcys of Strata Florida (tlie Wdsli Caron Uwcli Clawdd) and Con- 
way, relatmg to a great expedilion bunched by Ktng MarJoc of Nonh 
Wales m tbe ycar 1170, Salling routid lllc soutlt of Irelaiid, lie æid bis 
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many oompanicxns tlirø)\'«Ted vast tmets of hnd bfy«nd wcsirm 
seflL According 10 these ancienr dironides Madoc rcitimed to Wa]e$ to 
enltst freah cojctnisis, baving Icft a liundr^ and ^eitli^rs bcliintl 

him. Hc ihfn re-^nibarkcd with ten ship and sc-verd hundr?*d passen- 
geis. Tilis W3S ihe last that w?s licard of Nbdoc or di ose ateom- 
panied him. So mueh for rhe MSS. The nq^aiive conciuslon of their 
account does not, of coutsc, ncceasartly imply thiii Madoc failed ro 
leacli his objective. As h proved by the Morsemen's voyages 10 America 
a hundred and iiity ycars later^ it is hy no means inipossible tliat ihe 
ocean tvas crossed scvcia! times ai about this pcricx!* 

It is tt^onli noting thai thesc coimcctitins bctwocn the Old and 
New Wotids in North America setfm lo have left tbeir mark in tlie 
biood of the latter's inhabitantSi In many parts t>f tlie New World 
tbere lire whltc Indtans^ whose European discoverers time and again 
declurcdt 'Tjiese are no Indbos !' The naiive^ of America arc dis- 
tinguisfied by a gnat linial ion in the colmir of ihcir skins- Alongside 
pcoples widi markedly red skins there arv oihets mih palc ycUow or 
bronze skins, and the Dakoia^ Menomini and Ztmi look almost whire, 
alihougla tlieir physlo^iomy is cntitely Indbn. Besides these 'almost 
white"^, bue noncthelcss [ndbn iribes thete arc pecfples Df compIcieLy 
European appearance, with white skins^ talr hair, bluc eyes, and alto- 
getbet iin-fn dian tealiifes- The whiie Indians ol Vettezueb^ wiio still 
exist, ane ment ioned in the chnonkks of the Spanish cotiquerors, and 
the Botoanos Indians oti tlie Rio Imperial in Chile Tvere known 10 the 
conqubradores as ^ white Indbns\ 

In North America too ihete is a uholc serit^s of whiie Indbn 
tribes. [n panicubr^ tlie Tuscatoras of northneasi America are tlioughi 
to show signs of an age-old incermingling with Etiroptan pcoples. 
Alexander von Humboldr already drew atzeniion co die ^whkishy 
often bliie-eyed nation of die Tu4carora^ Atter him special attention 
was paid 10 the Mundart trll)e vrho li véd m the Mississippi bxstn, and 
some peculbr facts were obser\'ed^ Tlie NLindan were [^catteied over 
the whoic area of the States of Dakota, Wiscoosin and MinnesotiL The 
ditsuicts of dieir settlements werc not reached by die wliite famiera, 
who were thmsting ever farther westwanls, unril the ctuddlc of Ust 
ceniurj', shortly after the Mandan had been wiped out by a smallpox 
epidcmic. But some rwo hundred and hfiy ycar& eorlicr the (im obscute 
rumours of a tribe of wdiiies Uving one thousand miles away tn the 
western wildemess had come 10 the cars of the eotifrcur^ du the 
intrepid Frcncltbackw^xxlsmetiwho bcg^ntopuslioul tnio rheprimeval 
fonests from Montreal and Qucbec rottnd this time- Champlain^ die first 
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gwar French explorer, speaks of them m i<(y. In 1630 anather ftdJ- 
known haiJcwootUitian, Jean Nicole«, patked a Qiinesc State robe in 
thc bow of his birchbark canoe: he intended to don ir wh«i tie came 
to the' whiies’ iti tbe nest, who could only be Chinesc and from whose 
iciriiorj' there must be a passag^e to the cmstinly not fer distant Und of 
tbe Great Khan, Two years Uter, die Jesuit father, Lejeunejn Qucbec, 
noied in his diary ihat an Algontpiin tndian had told him that far, fer 

a^y in the west diere Jived a great tndian nation whose towio, froni 
his description, resembled thoseofEurope. 

On tlw basis of these reports, but of cxiurse with ibe main purpose of 
readting die Pacific, the French goveroor of Canada commlssioned 
the fur rrader and explorer, de U Verandrye, a bom Catiadian, to under- 
tate an esp^don to this rettiarkable peopU in 1738. Verandrye was 
tJic fiist whitc man to get 10 know the Mandan intimardv, and bis 
obsen-adons ir/we calcuUted 10 aiouse great tnteresL It traitspired that 
the Mandan were so different from all otber Indian tribes, in thdr 
customs and practices as well as in theit physica! constirution and 
appeaiance, tbat one could only suppose rhem to be of non-IndUn 
origio. Contrary to most of the oihcr Redskins, who had retreaied 
before rlie wliite man and become nomads agaln, they iiad held fest ro 
tbeir settled nray of life and to agriculture. They *are said to have 
possessed not only nuraerous solidly btiilt vills^ie^ but apparently also 
a fcw large, well-fonided towns. About a fifth of this strange people 
were white-skinned and btue^eyed. Fair bair was also not infrequent, 

and the physi o^omy of all Mandan was entirely diiferent from that 
of the unial Indian type. 

All accoiints af ihe Mandan Indians have been publtslied in very 
ciur-of-ihe-way p laces. A few of ttiem aie, therefore, reproduced here. 

first of thfw in order of importance are the Communications of 
die American George Catlin, who wandcivd amongsc the InHian^^ 
painting them and observing their customs and who made a close study 
of tlie Wandan at the begumingof die ninereenth centuiy.The mairi 
points in his accounj (sce bibliogtaphy) rmt as follows: 

The Mandans are oenainty a very iniereating and pleasiiig people in tlldr 
personal appearanoe and manne«; dtfTcring in many rEspeci!i, both in looks 
and ciaioms, from alt odier tribes wluch 1 have seen. Being a small tribe, 
and unable to coniend on the wide pmiries wilh the Sioux and other roanang 
tribes, who are ter tinws more numeniiis, ihev liave fudiciously located 
ihemselvca tn a permanent viKagc, which is itroiigly fortified and ensures 
ilidr preservarfoiv. By ihi* means dicy luve advanced frirtlier in ibe am of 
manufactu«; have suppl«d their lod^ more abumfemlv witb ihe comforn. 
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and e^'cn luxtufiea oriifct tilan uny Tndian narinn I know The cons^(|umce 
of this is, ihat ifiis tribtf have tiken rnany steps ohes^d of oih«r tHbés in 
mamurrs and retincmems (if I may be allo 10 apply tltr Tvurd refincniEnt 

to In dian lifc)j and are dierefote £imj]br|y ^[and æmetly) dcnoitimatcdi by 
du* Traders and others, who Iiave boen aitiongit dicm» 'the poliu and friendJy 
Mandans\ 

Tliere fci ceminly Jwsrioe in tlus tetiiark; and w fordhiy havt i been 
stra4dc u-Jdi the peailbr crase and elegance of thtsse pwple, togecher ihe 
diversity of complexTOnSj the notis coFonrs of iheir liair and eyes* the 
^inguLinty of ihdr language^ and their peculiar and unaccoun calile eusioms., 
titat I am fulJy cenvineed that tlujy have sprung from $ome o ther origin 
than that of the odter North American trib^ Or that ihej' art an amalgam 
of naitvrs widt sonw dvLintied race^ TheS r perssnatapp^ataiic^ alonGp indepen- 
deni of ihor modes ^itd customs, pronoimoes ihcrn ai oncE^ as tnore or less^ 
ihan savage- 

A strangcr in tlie Mandan village h dnst simek by ilw dtflereni riiades of 
comple^cion^ and varions colours of hair whieb lie s«s coowd abotit him; 
and lie is u onoe almsMi diiiposed 10 cxdaim thar 'dwse arc not Indfana'. 

TTicre aie a grcai many of di«ie pcopt tvhtw c«3mplextom» appear as ligln 
as lulf breeds; and amongst the women ptutkulErly, dtere are ntany whose 
fifcbis are almost whiie* wjdi die mtwt pleasing symmetry and proporrion of 
feautres; wilh haze^ ^tdi grey, and wth htue e>'es—with mildne?^ and 

f^wtness of esfpressinn, and excessive m^esty of demeanour, whidi moder 
tbetn exceedmgly pleasing and beaottruh 

in iSjo^ a tcw vears after Cadinj D, Mitchell^ die direcior of the 

United States Department for Jjndian AdalrSj expressed bintself 

aimilarly^ He dockmd J 


As far as 1 have been able to oscenain^ the Mandans as a whole differ fnim 
all Dthcr North Anierican Indians; and I have a eJose knowledge of most of 
the exisdng tribes^ Apari from posse^sing dteir own language and cuatonu^ 

the Mandikiis art ph>ision!ly disunct. V'ery majiy of dMtn have fair Itair and 
blue or haie! eyes. 

And the exploicr de la Verandryej menrioned abo ve, States in the 
diary of liis joumey to the Manckin J 

... This mbft is partly white and poly red skmneiL The women ore 
otroncly beautiftil, «pcdally those who are wluxe, some of whom Ttave 
loveEy &ir hair* Both men and women are very industrious and wurk v^lth a 
wilh Thdr Jodges are hig and spadous; ihey are di vided Into sevend rooms 
by parririons uf thick pLmks. Noihing is left lying aboot uniidily; dl objeett 
are pboed m Ituge bag? suspended from tht posts * * The roen are tdh 
strong and ccntrageoii?. TlteV are vefj‘ activc^ and of good ap^iearmiix 'Ktih 
pleasani features^ Tfieir women do not look in tlw least Indkn . * * 
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This is nl1 very remnrlcable tnfotmation. BtJt oti top of it comes ifie 
faet thai Mandan tnytholtj^ escplicttly tells tliai ihe first mtccstor of 
this people -was a whitc man who, in rite mists of antiquity, came to the 
country in a canoc. Loug.before ihe fiist roissionarres reached rlie 


Mandan they are alleged tO' have kiiown of a gentic, kindly god who 
was bom of a Virgin and died a dcath of eripiatlon; they lold of a 



XiV. Thi føfhtaa^ Mammon feniem^mt aiui lÅe alltgid roiiit 

ftAhwed fy the Weisk teidcn undir Madac. {Afttr Catlbt.') 

mitaclc has ing close affinlties widi tltc fceding of the fiVe thousand; 
they related the story of tlic fitst nrotlici of tnankind and !iet falj, of titt: 
ark and of the dove wirb a green twig in its beat; they believed irt a 
persona] devil who songlit to win over and sobjugate lo liim«j-1f the 
World of roen. Reports such as these coidd not fail to arouse attmilon, 
and the better acqu^ted the hearere wc« with Indian nations as a 
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whole, tlié TUifTc convincicd ih«y became ihat tbe Maiidan tbe 
pmdiJCt tjf iniernunglmg with Europeans, Catlui lield tlus vicw and 
suggcsu;d spedfically tljat di^ Mandan mighi be descended from ihc 
Welsh king, Modoc^ of whom we spoké earlier. 

The connection whicli CatJin suggests betwcen the Mandan and 
King Madoc and his followiers is^ of course, pure siumise—ihough he 
is correcr in hh statements concerning'thn nugniiions of die Mondan« 
In die meanilme, howcver, the problem lias been complicaicd by tbc 
faer diat It has become almost ceztain tbat the area occupjcd by tbe 
Maiidan^ 940 miles West of tbc Ailantic coast, was tndeed settled hy 
Europeans t^o ycati before ColtimbtiSi. Tliesc serders wTrv ndther 
Irisb nor Welsh^ henm^er^ but Scandinavtan Viking^j and ihrdiermorc 
only a Iiandful of men, whose biologtcal force cannot ha^'e suiTiced^m 
£urcipcamz£ a whole Tndian rribe. But tlie traces of European 
biood wbldi die Mandan aie sald to liave exhibited in 1750 cannot have 
been dic onreome of a relativdy fleeiing contact wttb die Tvliife ntan; 
they tnust liave sprung from some mueh more profound inrermirigling, 
\Vliat gfeat adventuie, wbat ttagtdy lies behind this strange and now 
^ 7 misllcd tribe? We do not know- 


Many schobrs regard the evidence for such carly euliural relations 
between ihc Old World and the New as exceedingly tenuous. Ttieir 
moitt argument againsi tbe exist^cc of fOJch coniacts has alti^-ays cetitrcd 
round the question: Imw did it liappen duir diese allcged whiie immi¬ 
grants brought widi them tlieir gods, but not Itnowledge of the 
For tlie wheel was unknown in pre^Columbian America^ h musi bc 
conceded tbat wide tracts of American terriioty consismd of forcsi, 
mouniaini or s^^mps wliere die wheel and the cart would in any 
have been useicss. But ihcrc were also vasi pkins on wbich diey could 
w^ell have been used, and any hjpothetical wdiiie immigrants would 
sureiy have uuIbteJ thetr know ledge and not kept U a closely guardixl 


secret, as would appeor to have been dw case. 

Tbis objectioti sounds convineing, but U h not condusive- Tlie 
Isiamic pcoples also made no usc of the wheel and the cart^ desphe 
their long and inttmaic contact with the West. Eveit today they prefer 
the riding-anintal or tlic beast of burden to any wlieeled vdiicle« 
Furthermorc, ilie assiimption that the aboriginal Inltabitants of die 
New World wc« umtequainted with the w^heel is palpably false* Tlic 
truih Is that the Indlåns weic so familiar with this pxinctple tbat they 
even put childmi's toys on wlieds, Reccni exeavadons in Mexico, 
reported in the //iimfy Magajpiet New York, October t^^o, 

prove diE incontrovcrtibly. Yet nelther tlie Toltecs, nor the AufxSf 






tSo Con^uest fy Man 

nor iht ChiiDus seem (O have eiiipioyed wheelcd vehicles. For ane 
thin^ tbey bcked suitable draught anlnialsw Tbere wcre no hoises in 
AtneHca prior to Columbus^ and in the absence of siiiiable draught 
animals liie sedan ebiurj which had long been tn u$e, wa$ a naiuia] 
altemadve, After ihe anaval of horses tite absence of roods or a ktiow- 
ledgc of road consmtetion remmoed an obstade to tlie lise of caits by 
the Indlåns. 



24. The Inca and thi Queen in a sedan chms decatateå tvlth croises. 
Drawing frem du jiUture ehmuclt of Hooman Poma dé Ayahs, 

Il can^ iliercfore) no longer be aigucd ihat tbe Indlåns werc ignorani 
of the wlieel at id tiiat tids predudes the posslbility of a pre-CohtmlMao 
wliitc i mmigration ini o ihe New World Tlie Indians knew the wlteeJ, 
though they did oo( use it as we do. Tbis may bc Incomprdiensible to 
bul tlierc ane many such ineapHcable ‘ Toures of cxpcctadon' in 
hUto^. For example, tl>e Egypiians and PliænJdans had mastered the 
art of making glassj and were producing t^m&ehjetsd'ari, thousands of 
ycats before the birth of Qirwt, Yet die Gieéks, who Itad tbe dosest 
commerclal ties with both peoptes, made absoluteJy no iise of glass. 
It simply dtdo't interest tlieml To us glass seems sudi an immcn&dy 
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uscfttl marerial ihat wc cannot conccivc why the Grccts ^hnjuld have 
faikd to adopt tt. If inrcrcoursc betwcen E^ptians and Phcenkians 
on ihe One hånd and Gteéks on die othet w«c not unimpcachably and 
richly documenteci, wc sJiouId deduce £rom ihe latteA appareat 
ignorance of glass ihat no such contact existed* It rs the same with the 
Romans. As we have said^ their neiglibours and foierunners the 
Etruscans wene brilliant seamen* Yet alchough die Romana werc so 
mueh Jntcrmarried with diem diat they adopt^ didr gods and many 
tliings cofinecied widi evetyday life^ the itihabi tants of the city on ihe 
Tiber were for a long time baiQed by the sea and unable to make any 
usc of tbc nautical knowtedge of die Etruscans« This. b anotber' failurc' 
whidi cannoi be explained. 

Thcse diinga happen, Even wbere diere is conclusive evidence of a 
pre-Colnmbian European settlement on American soil wilh solidly 
built houses and a great house of God—in other words^ u^bere there 
can bc no doubt thaL carts wert used for carrying tunb^, and 

otber boilding maierials—diere is nodiing to show tbat the Indians 
who iib'atcticd^ and perfiaps lielped^ adopted die cart diemscK'cs. And 
yct dtesc Indtans, for diree hundred years, gave didr children European 
rimneSf and bter wliitc discovereis were highly astonished to licar ihai 
somt Urtte In dian boy in ihe wjJdcmess of the east American seaboard, 
apparently Virgin tern tory where no whitc man's foot liad ever irod 
bcforCf called * Magnus’. But more of tltis presently. 


or gigan tic ^tarurCt with mighty shouldcrsT helme t and brcastplatc 
freshiy bumished and glisteningj his arquebus over his slioulder and a 
huge doubic-handed s^ord in bis sword-belt^ Pedro de Candia stepped 
from the boat. A few cable lengths behind tdm Pizarro^s caravels r^c 
at anchoTf broadside lo the landj their poit-boles opeti and gunners 
Stan ding by wtih light^^ matclies in their tiands. If things went wrong, 
Pedro de Candia had all the fire support a Spariish conquistador coutd 
w'ish for in I f 17* 

Bul things did not go wrongl On die coiitniry, Pedro dc Candia, 3 
Creuin by birth but a- knight of Ids most Christian inajesty the Kiiig 
of Spain« conld on ly endorse tbe siatemcnts of his brølher officer, 
Alon^o de Molinap who had landed yesierday and was the hrst Spaniard 
to set foot on the soli of tlic hoiy Inca empire. Tumbtrz, iJie wcalihy 
scaport of the wonckrbnd Binl, itood open 10 the Spaniards, and its 







people grovicUcd in ttic dmx though befon;: a god rømer down to 
corth, Thb a linie burdensome, Ptdro fout>d^ and most inappro- 
prbte—for seen in Ids trae lighi he was^ aftcf all^ no more titan a petty 
Iteutenant in die freebooter aimada of the highly dubious &nor 
Pizarro. 


Candia walkcd berwcen a låne of bowed figures. Forelieads were 
prcssed lo the dust on citlier sidc of his path^ ^Virakochij Virakjoclia^ 
rose the ij'htsper all amtind him. 

Pedn> de Candia had no idea wliar that meanT. Hc felt awltti-ard, 
trritated and ill at ease; and since Ue ^'33 still a very voung man, Ile 
suddenJy lifted his artjuehus from his shoulder ond fired a shot into 
the air. 

The mortal ly lerrhied crowd faowed lo wc? still. *IJla Tiki^ Ula 
Tiki I*, 'The god of lightning\ they wlibpcred on all sides. 

Pirdro de Oindia grew more and more embairasscd. He did not 
know thar ihe brown-skinned nadves actuahy took him for an incamate 
god, He did not know that for weeks and mamhs blood-red cometa 
had been hitnlmg across ilte sky of the Lica cotintrj'; diat tcrrihle 
quakes had thrown open the canh, bying bart its glowing entraik. 
He did not know tliar the augurs had pnedicted evil from thcir obser- 
vadon of the Elight of bsrds; nor tkar the moon had been cticirtlcd by 

a ireble ring—an infalliblc omen tliat the dav of the laat things was 
nigli. 

^ Virakocha, Illa Tik!! ^ rost ihe whispcr^ and evtry onc of die tearful 
muliitudc was thinklng Kow, the previous year, fout thousand men »nd 
Tfomen, tlie closeat servanrs of the Inca Huayna Capoc^ who had just 
gont home (o the gods, iiad iittmolated theimcK'es in ilte flames of his 
fiincral py te—because Viiahochai stood wrathful and avengtng ai the 
frontiers of the coun irv. 


Viiakodtå 1 Today, after more ihan four lumdred Jean, this form of 
address means simply ‘lord* in Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador. In practice 
ir b Ideniioa] trith ‘white man'. TotUy the Whiies are stiil tiiesons and 
pcoplo of Viiakocha tlie Alnughty. 

Who and wliat 'is VirakochaP 


Tlieie is a myib conceming a very, very anden i god, whom the 
Tncas found mben they firet immigtated jnio Peru. ViraJtocha may 
mean someihlng Ute *holy man from the sea'. But not even tlils is 
knowji for sure. Jt ts ceredn, liowever, ihat wlien the Incas discoveted 

ihc gianj city Tiahuanacu on Lake Ttticaea, allegedly buUt by Virakocha 
and his foJJowers, and even more wben they came upon the grandiose 
di vine dty Paebacamac souih of Lima, they invoked tW^ SUange gpd 
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by thx namÆ Kon-Tiki, the Eremal, and th^t théy calJed him Pachaya- 
diacbiy Creaior and Riiler of the World- 

Tliey relatc that llrakodia was an imktiowiij aged, bearded 
who bore a cross and set it up on an eminence. Ile preaclied^ wept Ibr 
rlic SJUS of the worid, and dicn, w llie Indkn duonider Padiacuii adds^ 
he did sometiiing very suange: hc splashed the head of onc of itu* 
princes fblloTvmg liim wUh iJV'ater—10 bapiize him. 

CuscOj die artcicni Capital of the Inca^ wås said 10 liave been founded 
by Viratoeha, and likewis«; die celebtaticd temple huildings on die 
Sun I^knd of Lakc TitScaca. Here -was onæ the main seat of ibe vhi^e 
saint- Heine he was aitacked and defeated by King Cart of \i\c Coquim- 
botal. Here Virakodia^s whiic men wene slain and saextficcd to ihe 
gods, tv hik' ihe lives of ilie women and chitdren were spared. From bete 
the wlnte god with a few of his closest followers escaped to tbe weJTcrn 
ocean. Tlicre he preached a fare well sermon to his worid and his 
creatures and spoke of tidngs diat wouTd happen in time to come, Fali^tc 
prophets would bm ihe people should not give car to them. Thcn, 
when tlic dme was come^ he hzmseif would send messengen to 
^wbiie, bearded menT Then Kon-Tiki *spread his cloak on die ata^^ 
stood upon il widi lus followen, and dqsarted. 

This k anotJier very straiige story. It might bc: negarded as a mLte 
Icgend devoid of hi^oncal basts, if it were not well known tliait the 
Jirsc Spaniards to entet Pcm in 15^7 were grected by ilie Indias mth 
fri^uened awc as ' Vjrakochas\ This, as Siegfried Htihcr haa poiiiied 
om in bis book In (Af Kingdant of the (see bibliography)^ Dfouid 

be 'uiicrly iriexplkable in the absence of some pre-existent iradiuon, 
rhat IS, nnicss whiie, bearded men had been known tn o!den times and 
tlieir return in kicr ages expected'. It U therefore cerrain tliai tlie 
VirakocKa myth U not an invcniion ofeidicr Indian or Spanish priestsj 
this gives 10 ihe remarkable polincaj testamem of the bst Ina to reign 
prior to the Spanish invasion, Huayng Capac the Gréait the same 
itti portancc as die celebraied acl ol abdicadon of Montezmm o f Mexico 
reported by the Spanlsh chrotiickrt« Just like ibe Ai^icc in rlie latter 
docimtenr, so tiie tnea in the fomier iays Kis power in the liuncis of 
fhow unknown whue men who bad »uddenly appeared off tlic coasr of 
the vasi SoutJi American ilieocracy.. hc by upon his dcathbcdp he 
called to hi ni the cliiefs of tbe Ayllus, tlie Icadtng eUns of Im kingilonv 
and declared: 

Many years agu it was teviciiltd m me by nur fuJicr^ tJie Sur^. diai afns' 
the rule of rud ve of his diildrrn, an nlicn pruplc would come n^hk-h iiwJ 
never bctti seen befnre in diesc it^nnsi and would cøoquicr^iid subdue 







Cønqwst fy Man 


^doin ajid many oihen as well. [ am tndEmcd to 3 uppt»£ tliat this refeis 
to ilx! people TEcenrly sighted ofT our shorn. They ure to be 3 powerfu] 
tsce^ jupcrior to us Ut everything. Now »e know thar with me the niimher of 


rvnelvs Incai lus becn i«ache(L Therefore [ pndict 10 vtm that a few ypjis 
afier I have gone ro my ancestors, that strong pcopte wUI appear and bring 
ro fulfiLment the prophecy of my fådicr, the Sun; thcy wiD comiirer our 
kiflgdom and rule over tis. I command you 10 obcy and serve iliem, Jbr they 
are superior to us iu evcrythh^ because thdr bn's aie betler tlun ouis, 
ibcir weapons tnorc pown-ful and litvunnble. 

Pea« he with ygti—] go now 10 my Cither, the Sun, who lim called 
mc ,,, 


Wlien tlie SpaniartU encxitjntered the same prophedes of ihe advent 
of white, bearded men in South America thai iliey had already met in 
Cential America, tiicy wete naturally douhly dumbroundcd. Then they 
aUo leamt dut ihe Inots not only lind auricular confessiotv whieh 
receivcd by priesis boiind to the smcicst observance of drc secret of the 
confesslorial, but tliat, just a$ in Europe, penanoes were imposcd and 
final absolution given. The Spantarc^ werc lUtewlse stiuck by the 
symbols of tlie Trinity wludi tltey found before Pemvian altars; 
images of the *Sun of ie Lord', the 'Sun of the Son', and ihe ‘Sun 
Brother', to which offeritigs were made and wliicli tnviticd compariidn 
witli the Christian Trinity. The Spantatds were also very much 
surprised to find thai ihere wcre raonasiic arders practising bloody 
mortificatiuns und rcguiar stria fasts; thaj Peut Itad holy liermits who, 
just as in the Otd ^'orld, lived in solitudc and devoted tjujff lives to 
meditation. They were most deeply impressed, however, by the large 
number of fair and white^kinned people tbey met amorigsi the Inca 
Aylltu, ihe Peruvian arisioctacy, In paiticular, the tf^'cts, the ladies of 
the gn>at Inca famifies, seem in raany cases to luve looked exactly like 
European wnmen. Pedro Pizarro, a cousin of the conqueror of Peru, 
writes of th«n with positive constcmaiion in his Staiy- of tke Disc&yery 
and Coapaat of Pav, Tliese prinuess« wete neat and dean, stately, and 
beautifut to behold, Ile lepons. They oonsidered themselves wd!- 
foimed, and were so in feet. ‘These people aie eom-blond coiuinues 
ftrarro. * 5011 «? of the ladies and gendtmtn w'cre actually whiter tlian 


Spaniards. I saw one woman with liercbild here ofa wluteness sudi as 

i» sddom seen. The Indtans beUeve sudi people to be cbildien of die 
idolet, ibe gods.' 

The oldcr generation of Americanists, who Lud panioilar stress on 
the Mongolian feaiuies of die Indians, ptatx'd liitle ctedcncc in Pizarro'a 
excellent repon as regirds this point. One feds indined to agtet tvidi 
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Indmi sqixa^ by all otlier accounts, tvere nor espqrally attrac- 
fiv€ being^ Bui cithcr tlte nobility of iht SparuslL couri at tht time of 
Qiarle^ V ond Philip I! iiad id^$ of beauty utterly diHer^nt from oor 
owo—in view of ihc Spanis^h pamdngs of tbe period, is hardty 
conceivable—or Pedro Pkarro^s delineadon of tbc is substan* 
dally correct^ Atall evem^y tlte haughty gnmdees of Castilesp proud of 
iheir noble birth, manied the blond Inca princesses in Luge nnmbers^ 
regarding dicm as dieir equals in binh and presenting them to dieir 
Spani&li Niaj^ries at conn in iVLidrid. Ttvo generations later^ in rtSoj, 
a petition for mx relief signed by 567 representatives of old Inca 
families vrds presenied to ilje crown of Spain. This speaks volnnifs— 
and in Éavout of Pedro Pizarro* 


The Latin-speaking Spanish cicdcs v^ho accompanied Pizarro to 
Peru made a nutnber of interesting lingiitsdc observations. *nie 
Indian word ^OfNjc tesembled in botli sound and meaning die Latin 
head or chief* Similorly, the Inca besr, was idenrical wtth 
rhe Latin ^ummus, The Inca word for mve or flood was um>^ ihe Ladn 
unda. And if any of these clerics had ever read about ihe Goths;* tbe 
quondam miers of Hic Spanish Marki he must have been struck by the 
faer thai die Inca marca (boundiiry mark) conesponded ro die Gothic 
German Afcrky and that. rhe rhunderous * Nadia* widi whidt the Inca 
wniTiors gnteted their officers^ had its oounterpart in ihe Gemtanic 
These cxiema! factors Itow'evcr, striking as they may be, exdteci 
the inieresi of the Western cf^kins and bishaps less thait rhe supposed 
correspandenccs of a spiritual and religious kind, Tliese latter tiave 
received porticiibr attention from contemporary Scai^dinavian ctbnolo- 
gists and AinericanisrSf amongst dicm iJic Nonvegian Tlipr Heyerdald^ 
of whoin we shall liear a great deal more slrørtly^ and ihe Fmnbh 
Americanistt Rafad ECarstert, Tlte latter points out dui^ aJthough die 
Incas, like all oiher Indians^ T^TTe/rer je polytheists who woishipped a 
muldphchy of imdrely snthropomorpbic godfs^ they placed above this 
Olympus onc super-god conceivcd, in quite unTndtan fasbion^ as a 
spirittial bdng: dic crcaior god Vintkoeha, tlie knowlcdge and worsfaip 
of whom die Incas had taken over from tbt utiknoivn people of the 
Tidruiinacu cnltuTc. Virakodta skkkI hig^t above the snn; ^The evw- 
lasting Lord, symbol of the world and its etemal first causc^ master and 
mier. Ile js the Sun of Suns, Hc is tbe Creator of ihe World ., ** say^ 
One of the most ancient Inca prayers, It 15 clear fmm ibis that Virakocha 
nol asuD*god, which inv^Iidate^ dieconjetiturc of certain Ametiam- 
iscK thal Virakocha^s solår orij^n ts the exptanation of lik beardedness^ 
a notion whidi, in a bcardless pcople, is most striking. 'rbc rayi nf tlie 
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Gmfu^t iy Afatt 


C hink (bese pbced tike ^ hiilu round the h^d of die 

5un-god and thus gave rise to ibc nQ[1on of a bearcL ThU supposition is 
mcomp^tuble witb tlic conccpticn of dic sun as a mere bcavenly body 
and liie bca^dl^d world-crcaior Viiakoclia as a sublime being far above 
it. BotJi Kamcn and. Heyerdahl are convinced thar thb ts ho^ the 
Incas saw rbem* Tlie same view is held by Siegfried Hubcr^ whom we 
tiicntioncd csirlier. 

TI lese legerids of the appearance of a sirangc, wlijte^ long-bea^ed 
founder of religion, ^dio <^ne dav cime in to the country from the east^^ 
arc not contined to Mexico and Peru- Tliey arc to be found in inany 
parts ot Centra] and South America, and all of tlicm agree in stating 
that, sftet a peritid of teaching and missi onary activityj rhe central 
figure retumed to his old home far nwuy acrosiji the sea- As far as is 
kno^ti, rhere appear to have been sut of thesc whitc founders ol reli* 
gions: in Mexico Qiietzalcoail, in Yucaian Zamna^ m Peru Virakocha, 
m Brazil and Paraguay Zume. amongsr tl^ Tupi tribe the god Tupan, 
and in Colombia Bochica^ 


Next to Qucczaicoml and Virakodm, Br>chica is otie of the most 
Interearing of tJiese white mis^ionaries* He was die teacher of the 
Chibclia Incliam of Colombia, and the aaionisliingly liigh cultural 
level of diis peoplc, upon which dicSpanish conejuistadores coitunentefl 
in vonderment, is perliaps at tribu table to iiiin and tiis bier emissariés. 
A long^ long time ago, savs the mythologi' of die Chibeba, mim 
mnied away from God* To punish them dte Lord ftooded ibe Valley 
af B<^otÅ witb two mountain torrents, so ihat itie majority of men 
perishei The sum vors besou^u God for meiry on tlie mnuntain-tops. 
Tben brocbica appeared on a rainbow and caused die llood lo go back. 

Tilis legend migfit have come smugtit from the Book of Genesis. 
Sinoe the firsr duronjclets to concem themselves wiili dsc hlstorv ^md 


mvihology af die Indiam were usually Spanish monks^ tberv v^rasi a 
natiiol tradency for tliem to deck out andetii liidian jegends En Chris¬ 
tian garb. Tbis did, in faer, often happeni: fretpiently on the basis of 
some genuine rnUundcr^nding, but in many cases qult^ corisciously 
widi tbc generous atm of fabricating a kind of 'Qiristkm past' for ilie 
Indians as a mcans of protteting diem from ilic ofien horrityingly 
brutal excesBcs of Spanish adventurets* How necessary tttis was issbown 
by the faer thai Pope Paul Ul, as early as t s 37, punislied ensbvement of 
the Indians by excommunjeation: a quite unprecodented sicp^ whidi 
greatJy aided the missionaries in the New World in tlieir work of 


con version- So rhe grafting of Chri^ian elements omo Indian kgends 
was of frequent occurrence. ft cannot, however, liave taken pkwxr as 
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leg^dsi tlic roinbow lej^end rebtcd above. For the rainbow was 


an ancient mytbofogical symbol of divLie clcmcncy m Peru and, as 
shall liear Luer, in Polynesia—a very remarkable concordiincc wii\ 
We^jtem ideas, 

When Bochica censidered his mission fuUlilcd, he renred to an 


Inaccessiblc region, where Ije lived as a hermit, fasting and pniying for 
bis people. Titen Iw vanislicd. Latcr a prie^t came to ihe Gubdia from 
ibc tar C4ST, daiming that Bochica had sent him to Icad his people back 
into the paths of ligkteousness« The CKilx:ha ^’erc Instxucted by diis 
wbite-skinned, iung-bearded, aged itiissfonory in agriculture^ astro- 
nomy, mcteoioJogy, and weaving. He alsoorganizbd. their State, built 
their town^, and gave diem tlieirrulcrs— a spiritual ru!er and a temporal 
ruter subordihate to die spiritual. Tbe tcxt of' the Bodilca legend runs: 


Thcre descended Inlo liu savann^ih ofBacara a man coming from ihe rasi. 
Long wai the hair of his lieath and hi$ benrd hung dmii to his girdle^ Anå 
he ftill of ytat% and bh fe^ wcte naked. He wore a doik abeut his 
shouldm, and In iiis hånd }vc bort a siafT. 

And ibe Chibeha feil to di«r biees before him and tisrened 4is he spoke- 
And rhey called ihe man Bochica, thai is: Royal Mxmde of Light 

And fiothica ^-as geod- He laughT tliem ro beliiifvc rhiT ihcir souls were 
immoruL And he taught tbem 10 beiie\t^ that one day the good will he 
rfift-arded and the evLl punished- Healso taught them to believetn die resur- 
rection of tlie body« And lic cnjolnod dieni u> give alms to tlie needy .. . 

But in tfie prineedom of Traca thev say of Bochjea; 

"Thcre came a ulme man from the ea^L Ifui hiir was long and hU beard 
fcll to the dub whidi he carried in Iiis hånd as a pilgrtnf«traffl 

*On lil;c lieåd and on his ami’s he hore die; ^gn uflhe cross^ And lie was full 
of incnrs. And King Nompi^nem prayud 10 him. Atid hc Ik.^ard Uis leadiingja, 
and 10 hun good. 

'Tben the ptinet commanded thjii riie itaehitigis of the SfasEer irhould be 
folinwed ihmughoui tbc lamL 

"And Notnpanem asked rhe Masrer: *'Wliat ptmldtment ismeet for him diai 
dorh not ihy reachingsf''* 

"Said the Aiiistcr: ”^rhou shah npt conrpel obedienc« kj niy reachingt ftdih 
die punishmenr^ of this Vp'OrId. Buyond^ in the oiher vorldj diere are 
puniHlimenis for the ei'U and lewarcls for ihose who obey ihc teachings of 
God.‘‘^ 


lids U the legend <if Ihichica, uddeb b recorded in very simitar 
terms in a group of Spanidi dmimdes trom tlte conquistadores period« 
No %oncier tlie Spaniards were simck by hi; it devmtes so widdy from 


ihc normal Indian notiotts of God as to nxise doubrs of wheiher jr is 
really ot pre-CoIumbian origin. But theChibdia possessed an amazin^y 
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lugli k vtl o( ttiliun; in otlu^r spjicres as welL Not only tlicir art of 
a vcrj^ higli sKmtkrd, (Jhjv ako tiad ^ currency system based on gold 
and an aLsolinely modem cnlcndat, according to wludi tlie ycar 
di vided into davs with iwe^ti moniltsbegtnnmg from the winter 

solstice on azncl December. Tlie bitcr inTormation h particularly 
Intercsting bccause, recent invesdgaiions itave shown^ die eakndar 



25 ^ MitgiccJ tmaiofny^ liÅc midi^val £uf^piCt a imJ 

pf * Hood-Inning AontunctiItis\ in whLaÅ lAe verhus organs of 

Auman toJy wiff ArougAt in 10 magical KlaiimsAlp witA fAt tn^n^ 

signi t?f Me cal^nJiif- 

of tbe Toltccs, the anckni Indiiin peopkr who inlmbiEcd Mexico from 
tbe ten dl 10 dw* iwelfth centurjes a.d. and weiie folio wed by tlic Aztccs 
in tJie diLrteenth century, seems also to liave undetgone oertain inftu- 
cnces from ihe Old World, It b evident rim problems rclating to tite 
calendar, with thetr intricatc astronomical and rnadiemarlcal sub- 
structiLTtv cannot bc solved in tlic cotirse of isobted^ brief contacts^ 
iherefore, European inlluenccs opcniied in ihb spilere^ relations be- 
tween tlie Old and tbe New Worlds must indeed liave been very dose^ 

Unfortunately, our knowledge of ancient American dvtlization is 
somewhat incomplcie. We know ibat the Spanisk conejubtadores 
encountered numerous liigbly^ijevdoped cu I tures in America, and alio 
diat thesc wete patently no more titan faint eclioes of mucli oider and 
more briiliant periods* Again and again age-old ruins, of Hvige dimen'* 
slons and still splendid in destructiott, arc found in the vast primcval 
forests of Central and SoutJt America, Tt may bc asyiiiiLed wtth some 
ccrtainiy tbat biglily'-cvolvcd cultures H^tiuriiiihed on tJie soil of tlwr New 
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World from fwo to one rhousand ycars ft.c.; but tbat is about aU we 
do know for sure. 

Eiegreitably, no origtnal tecoids from those tiinr^ have come 

down to tis* Some of tbrse andent pc^iplcs^ whose colEapscd and emmb- 
ling Cyclopean ediflctis 611 us with wondeT;^ liad masiered ihe art of 



26, Piood^/iittng ko/rttiitciiiiis*^ Jhom mc£cyal /ni^cBcint tft 


■whiing. But tlieir ^Titicn doeuments liavie^ almost wuhout uccption^ 
fallen victim to Timej citlier becausc they perished ev^en before the 
arrit'al of the Spaniatds in tlie mercilcss ^vars of annihilatiuti waged by 
one pcople agamst anoilicr^ ot because they succumlxsl 10 tlie destruk¬ 
tive cJTects of nature and tbe dimate* TTae main danMge^ however^ was 
undoubtedly perpetrated by the ikidUici] desiructis^ess of the whrte 
conquerois^ whose priests imiigined they were doing good in the sight 
oi God by bumlng boilt the /ndios themselves and ibcir cultural works, 
Tlic Bishop of Menda^ in one iiemendous alonei desiioyed 

two hundred and tTfcnty-four Maya MSS,, hfty-t^ee altars, and hve 
tltousand statues* Menee out of the doubtless verv extensivc Maya' 
titeramre only three works have sundved^ and iliese, up to the present, 
liave been oniy very partmtly dedphered. ^Oietlier it vill hc possible to 
read tliese works ofa vanished culture in ihdrcntireiy remains 10 beseeru 
What itappened to the foundexs of these religions thai so dt>se 1 y 
rescmble Christianitv? In one case alortc is there a ctue u hich seems 


so striking as to be wortU folio wing up; Tlic Polyncstans, lyoo miles to 
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thtf Trest uf Pem, worsLipped as liielr piitnal ancesto; and suprcmegod 
Kon-Tiki, Tlw Etcitta]—and Kon-Tiki was tbe nanse bestowcd by tbe 
I ncasu pon Virakocha, wh om tlicy adoptcd ftom iheir lorerun n tfs in Peru . 

It has lofig bfflai ItnoTiiti tliat whok mbes, and not merely the 
intrepiti oewa of individual sbips, bare tnigraied across enormous 
expans« of ocean. Ttie elassicaJ example of tbis is tlw curtous Island of 
Madoeascar: altbough it is separaied from tbe cast co££i of Africa only 
by the 150-mile-wide Mozambique Cliannel, it was not peopled (Vom 
Africa nor bv NcgroeSj but from Java and by Malayo-PoIyuesiaDs- 

The distancy from Java to Madagascar is in Uie tegion of 4,000 miies, 
and the Indlån Ocean can be quite especially uniuly; tbe conjunetion 
of die two^ rlic prodigious streicb of open sea and the sbattering storms 
common in tlreae laiirudes, tsiused scholais prolonged doubls as to 
witether the Arab souiees ftom wliidt our fcnowledge of dte Malayo- 
Polynesian settlement of biadagascar is deri ved were relioble. But 
Fnrndi investigations under ibe leadership of tbe Paris savant Gabriel 
Ferrand, and almost simultaneous Geiman teseareb going back to die 
Leipidg cihnologist Karl Weide, made it finally evident ai tlie tuni of 
the een tu ry that die old Atah geograpbcTs were right, an ti thai the 
Mulagasies did tndeed imttugrjie to dudr Island acrosi: tbe sea from Java. 
Møw thal tiappened nobody can say. ^htn it liappened is almosi 
equally uneertain, diough the investigaiions of the German geograplicr, 
Eberhard Sicchow, make it seem likeJy diar dic firsi ’n'aves of these 
inins-oceanic immigrants arrived in Madagascar before the bef^nning 
of the Christian cn It is tn any case certain diat tiic Nialagasy Hova, 
w'bo number more than threc-quartcR of a million, are Malayo- 
Polynesiatis, And it is also oertain iliai the immigrants were ablt 10 
traverse tilis vast expanse of sca only because their priniidve craJt were 
carried along by tråde wind and current. 


These facts might have been tbouglit suflieient to inspire tbe study of 
otber difiorclically possible migrations earried our witb the aid of tbe 
trade winds. Such studies liavc been madi:, but ihey never ylelded more 
tban cautious suggesttons. Tlien die yoimg Nortvegian etbnologist, 
Thor Hevcrdaiil, cut the Gordian knot of scientltK: Ifsand Ands by an 
audaetous expedition. In 1947, driven by the trade wind and the ocean 
currents, he crossed ibc Pacific in an occan-going raft built aficr 
andent Amjcrican'Indtan prototypes. He did not, of course, ihereby 
sol ve every problem j but it is wortli analysing ilte eonwquenccs of bw 
voyage as reporicd in his mteresting book T/n Kc/i-7‘iki Expeditlon —“ 
ty raft acrots tkt Sotuh Seat (see bibliograpby), 

It has been known for rnaiiy dccades thai ihe Peruvian menliirs— 
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monditiu rescmiiling ibosc of Storve-Age Europ<^ bui oftm carved by 
untnown sculprors into die form of a buman fke—bad peculiar 
countcrparts thousawb of mile? aw^iy on Easter Isbmd. Thefe toO stood 
emjnrtous glant hieada, ctåsclled out of a single block, as high as a 
four-storey house, gaung out over tlie iiecless idand mio the 
expan« of the ctenul sea, Naiurally, these colossal statues welgliing 
scvoral tons caugbt the eye of ihe hist wlutes lo rcach die islande and 
tlie Dutcli Captain, Jacob Roggeween, who discovereti tlie utterly 
bnely island on Easter Day, 1711, already raendons tbenu James Cook 
and his two Gemtan companlons, tbe scholar Joliann Reiiiltold Fototek 
and his son Georg, wioic of them at lengih fifty years iater. Sin« 
then, tlie guesslng-game of Faster Island has gone on iinintemiptediy, 
\Vhat wai tht meanlng of the gtant beads? VFlio erected 1 hem? Wbeti 
and how did men come to Haster Island? 

Two diousand hve hundred miles of sca stretched beiween the island 


and tlie malnbnd; il was about one thousaitd miles to ihe nearest 
Polynesian atolS- Tlic Inde Island lay in utter soli tude amldst die vast 

sea. Was One to suppose thai men of some western culture had been 
cast ffiwry diere? Tilis scemed altogether out of the quesdon, for sinoc 
time immeniorial, wind and eumnt liad come day after day from the 
easi. Was one to believe ihat the men who onoe peopltd Haster Island 
salled to tids mlnute volcanic island consdously and to a preconceived 
plan? Wasn’t diat an even raoie outrageous idea? 

Yet diis assumption alonc offered an eaplanatlon aa to how it had 
been possibk to hew these home-tali human faces from the rock cif 
onc of the volcanJc etaters of Haster Is land and transport diem seveial 
miles over undulating, deeply scored grounel to their final positions. 
Since the smallest of tliesc statues wcigjicd oonslderahly more titan 
5vc tonSj whiie the averagc wdglit wtia ten 10 twelve tons and the 
heaviest weiglied more titan fifty ions, the niuiiber of men requlred to 
shift them wa* such as could have reaebed Haster tsLind only by 
repeaicd, planned voyages. On no account could this feai be aseribed 
to a fcw castaways. 

Or tt*3s Hasler Island only the meagre remnant of a whole cominent 
tital had sunk down imo the depihs of the ocean? Did busy towns and 
tltriving vilLagcs once stand liere, did fertile acres and shady ivoods 
oncc strtrtcit across the Und? Was there an 'Ailantis* here iliai had 
stink hundreds of fathortts deep onro the bed of ihc ocean? Many 
dieosopliists, supponed by occult reveUtions, cmpliaiiixdiy assened 
this. l^y helievetl tliat the oolossai Idols of Easter Uland were not 
ciestcd by tnen of our kind ai all, but by tbe gigantic hiliabiuuiis of ihc 
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age-oW coniintrnt "^Leniiirla^ wkich onoe fUIed ihe anea of dic Liidian 
and Padfic Oceans and ^'hos« last residue was Easter Island. But 
pavcd roads werc found leading down &om die lieigltts of tlie isbind to 
ihe haibour^ and bnding-placcs oti ihe scasho/c, harbours t\m arc 
stil! serviceable loday, Indkabng tbac cheir waier-Sevel Iias not changcd. 
This spoke very clearly againsi ihe cataclystn thcory. To aixutnulate 
fiirtlu!/ evtdence^ geologists were sent 10 Eastei Island. Tliey Jtam- 
mtrcd and bored, in vestigatingcvcry nook and cnmny. Ånd it emerged 
wiih coinpleic cenainiy ihat there could be no quesLion of any liiige- 
scale seismic disaster. So Kaster Island was m: ihe relic of a submer^ 
condnent; its cnlnnc was rtr?t autodnhonous; ihc istand must have 
pcopkd someJtow and from somewhere. 



27 - Å/mA/f citcles cn the Silluitmi Peninstda ncar Vme^o w Peru. 

The Ic^^ui remindt us of Siondhirsge. 


TJtis left tlie schdars of all civdized countries wiih ihe iarm? 
tnsoluble pimles as before^ Tlien in 1^64 severa] wooden tablet^ a 
iiand's bn^adth wide and irostly a spån in length, tbe so-calied knkaa 
rortge^r^ngo or ^ticws-wocxls*, iJiiciJy decorated mrli figures and 
*hierDglypbs\ were found ai tlie feei of the colossat carved steles of 
Kaster Islande h was at least suirtiiificd diat tbe signs on tbese tablets 
were some kind of picntre-wming. None of the present oaiives of tbe 
isbnd tx>idd give any samiacioty infonnatJon cuncemmg tliese pieces 
of talking wood; the observations of ihe earlicst wliite discovcrcrt 
suggest tiiat iltese ^wdttng^ tablets were employcd in some reltgious 
cuIt* Sid^quendyi the h?Ami rong^r(//tgu were destroyed by die 
Chrlstiamzed Kaster Islanders as works of ihc devil; only mnetcen of 
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ilic tablets survivt’d iJus holocaust^ vtuch did nol g^ve scholars mucb 
to ViOzk Ofi. 

In tlie early twenties, h looked for a lime as tliough a due to tlie 
irtysiery of itie Kaster Island lableis had been found^ Whcn thc En^lish 
arclueologis^ Jolin NSarskill, began lo excavaie tbc ruins of tbe two 
five-thouwid-year-old, onee tlirivmg great mdustrbi centres on da; 
Indus^ rhe dtics of Mohenjo-daio ond Hamppa in thc souih-west 
Punjab in 19^2, ile discDvered in die :»ubternLnean parts of diese cities 
irLscnpiions wUose ‘ wriiten^ characters seenved to eonespond to ihose 
of ibe mj^terions Easter fsland lablets. In 1938 thc American etlmfalo- 
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gist, Alfred MéiraxDc, vas abte to demonstrate, after a fresh and 
iliorougti mvestigaiion of Easier Island and irs phenotnena, that 
Marshairs conjecinrcs were crroncous, Fotlunaidy, ii tnxisi bo added, 
since diis saves us from the tnily neck-bicaking cotnonions tliai 
would have been ncccssary to find even tbe most direadbare CT^piana* 
tion fer such an carty and distant cultural ctmtacL To Iiis ott*n great 
asionlslimerLi, Alfred Mériaux aseenained iliat thc ^rnous ^wriiing' 
lableis of Easter Island were tess than iwo Inuidred years old and 
carved out of drifiwood da ting from ihe ciglitecntb cendny. Hence 
therc coiild bc no question of any coiioection berween tlie scripts of 

thc ancicfu Indus and of Easrer Isbud. 

Noneiheless, ihe faet rematn^ that ihe tables of comparison between 
ihe Mohcnj<»-daro and Easter Jshmd scripts drawn up by scholars show 
a number of slmiLarities. TJiis is tiudcmabb- And, on tlie odier band, 
i nvesdgations carried our by prdiisiarians m bo di south Asia and 
Occania seem 10 show ikai, as ihe Viennesc prehistorbn, Hobert 
Hcine-’Geldcnip puts tt, *iLe genesis of Po[yn<;*sjan culture, orar any 
rate of One of its most imponant coniponents in ihc Fomiosa-Pbilip- 
pinei-Noirtli Celcbc& area:, is to be cxplaiiied by ibe mingling of tlvc 
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Au3trf7nestan socketed ccit cufitirc Writli ihe AusTro-Asian patsuv^ cch 
cufture*« In plain English^ itappt^ars thai^ at sorae time iii the mUts of 
atiti^iiJty, certain Polynesian islande receiv«! tlieir firsi wave of icttkra 
frem the west- 



jp. Camparative tailc of fAe scripT stgns 0/ /At* AloAmjo-J<mi 
117M /Afljif cf Faster JjltinL Lfi- Afohmja-dofo, 

Æ<LSttr IJ land* 


Tilis xitfW ia a]so h«Id by aoologisrs. WJurreas rttritlter tlie chicken 
nor tlic pig existed tn prc-Colunibian America^ at lea^t not as domestk 
aninials^ bot 11 thesc aiicieni compniona of mm werc 10 be found in 
Polynesia. Tilis Is imcquivocally aitcst«! by tUc firsr whiw cfiscoverers, 
They alio «port tliat tlie Poh^esians faad dogS;^ md science qnickly 
esEabbshed ihui the house dogs of die South Sca blanders were closely 
lelatcd to AiistniISan and Indoncsian breeds. \i wa$ the same ’W'jtb die 
chitJeen and the pig* The piimary forms of tlic Polyneskn varietics 
tikewise came from the Austronesian zone, 

Since it bas tiow been demonstratetl that India and Cbina knew the 
domest IC cliickcn some tlinre and a half mthennbi ago, the hyporhesis 
tbiit certain Polynesian islands were peopled trom the wesi at a very 
eorly period may ^cll bc correct^ Tlie toiaily difTcriiiit dJmatic and 
tticteoroli:}gical conditions thai no dodbt obtaiiied in die Padfix; dutitig 
and for a tong time af ter the Ice Agt% induding die considetalde 
narrowing of the tnde-'wind helt between die enonnousiy eftlargcd 

at the north and south polcs, msy liave Ictl to quite diirefrøt* 
States of wind and current, and so made it posslhie to latmch out to die 
easr, evcti with quke primitive craft* Under no drcunistanccs^ however^ 
does dits appty to proio-ldstorical and historjcal limes^ and □ gknccaxa 
map of die Padfic wili convinccvanyoite of the prisri nc lohnide that 
ties upi>n thesc waiers. Hou- could prehistoric peoples have traveiscd 
tliese vast stretches of ocean in their unsteady dugouts and primitive 
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rafl S, wind and curtcnts? And if tbc ttwory is propnutwkd ihai 

tkese unknawn early men lesiched no: oniy Baster f^land^ bur aUo 
Souih America, One is bound to ask why S tone- Age Europeans did 
nol ako sai] in hordes to Åmedr^ across die nuiidi xwrQwer it^ach gf 

sea ihnt separates tlie Old World trom the New, 

The pu 27 Je does not stop here, ho’wever. When ihe first Europeans 
visiied Laster Island ai tbe beginning of the eighteendi century* tlicy 
encoimtercd people wlio were almost white. Sevctal wf tlic men had 
tong beards — a form of halr dhmbution otherwise as untnown In 
the South Seas as amongsc American Jndians—and relatcd ibac many 
of the ir forebears liad been white-skinnedj whikt others had been 
brown. Tliey repeated a rnidiLion carefuUy handed down by word of 
rnDurh from one generation to die nexi—as William E- Thompson, 
purser of the American hattlcship who speiu some lime on 

the island in 1886* stajcs in hh oiScia] reporr — thai ihdr w'fwie oncsestors 
had once come to the island in great ve^^ls Trom a mounrainotis land 
in die east which was paiched by tlie sun, sailing altvays tutiiards dte 
setting sun‘* A similar story met eaca of tlie 6rst Etiropeans to reach 
Polynesia. Ttiere too^ particuLirly amongst ihe chiels and nobles, diey 
found nuiny wliite-skmticd tiadvcs with red to blond bair^ bluc-grey 
eyes^ and dnely citrved, aquiline noses, Here too diere w^ere oncient 
legcnds to die effeet tbat the original horae of the Polynesians had lain 
far to die easi, and dm die sun-god 'Fiki had bron^t liia people dience 
to Polynesia in bygone ages on great rafts, Alongride ihe$e almost 
white and entixely European- Jooking narives, diere were odiers wlib 
brown skins, raven hairj and the Sat noses iisual in the Soudi Seas* 
And in Polynesia toOj die names ofall the chJefs liad been preserved by 
word of tnourh rigjn back to the time "Bi hen dte ishmds were first 
peopled, 

Thk infonnation was either grected with complete Sncrttfulityj. or 
=whidi wns perhaps worsc—it was falsJficd lo conform widi the 
* noble sa:^Tige'' theories of Rousseau. W'hen Cook and the Forsters got 
back Eo Eueope everyone was under tlic mfiuctice of Rousseauk philo 
sophy of nature. Hins die reports of iiatf-whitje, balf-brown, friendly 
and engaging iiaiive!i uxrived at an opportune momrcnt; and when the 
bcautifiil dreain of man*s innocence distortect into the rJdiculous 
pastorat idylle oT the tx>urt, sdence dircw die tacts overboani wiih the 
corienture* So ii was a hundred years before any one del ved into tbe 
maner. 

Tbe trail was bla^ed by Peter H. Buck, director of the Bernice 
H- Bishop Museum in Hawaii, a dhtinguished ethnolo^st and antluo- 
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pologis who, in thc early tiweDticSj carriii?d out an csttensjve aniTiropo- 
meiric - sitrvey amongsi tlie Polyncsians, Buclc, who is himsclf a 
Poijnesian on his moilicrV side, establishcd by ihousands of indtvidual 
cuiTiinations thjt ihc inhabitnnts of tlie Polynesian islands are uii^ 
doubtedly Europojd. His findings are summed up in the sentcntv: 

As 3 rssuli of ihc studies made on ihe tiving ir all parts of Polynesia ii 
15 e\’id(!ni thai the ituster mariiien of rlicPadfic musi be Eumpoid, for tlley 
are not characterized by tlie nsiolly liair, blank skJm and ihin lower legs of 
tlie Negroids nor by ihe flat face, shon fUniie and dn>aping imier cyefold 
of fbe Mangoloids. of the Smrhet p. 1 ( 5 ; sae bibltography.) 

This is emirely in accord with tiie iro pression gaiiied by Capudn 
Cook diiring Ilts second voyagc in the Soutli Seas in 1773: ‘Wc met 
Imndreds of tme European faces and many genuine Roman noses 
aroong ihem.’ And Geoig Forsier States of the Tnbabitants of the 
Marquesas Islands: ‘Many of thero could Itave Ixtcn set alongside the 
masterpieoes of classical art, wttiiout losing anything by the tom- 
parison.* Of O Alicatua, kii^ of Taluii-iti, he irven writes: ‘Hc was 
lighter in colotir tban all his subfcets and had long, sleek, light->brown 
btur, shading oflPimo rcddisb-brou'n ar the ends/ 

Sceptics may bc of the opinion chat Cook and his sciemiiic com- 
panJonsejiaggcratcd samca'hai m tlteircmbusiasm over their discoveryv 
Bul the PolynesLms themselves were patently siruck hy their nescra'- 
blance 10 ihe miraculous stiangers. At all events, Ccoig Forster relates 
wlib the greaiest amusement iliai the Polyneskn Porea, who liad come 
ahoard in Taltiti, afier a time asked to be allo^ed 10 dress likc a 
European during bndings on oihcr Polynesian isbnds. 

Ile 'went on tand witb us dressed in a linen packet and seaiiiaa’s trouseis. 
He carried Captain Cook's poii'derhDm and atmnunition pouch and destted 
ro be »ken for onc ofus. To this end lie rever spoke his mDiher tongue, but 
muttered all sorts of uninielligible souiitls, wJiich really duped the iocal 
population. To favour liic deceptiun still rnDte, lic vLshod nu longer u> bc 
called by Iiis TaliitlaA natne, Porea, but 10 have an English one «. . 

Tilis is extraordtnarily signthcaiti. Por it revrals liiat Porea knew 
himself to resemhie his European friends so closely tltat in European 
clotbcs only his Polynesian namc and his iiubility 10 speak English 
tvould betray him. And his compatxiots, as Georg Forster conUrms, 
did in faet take him for 3 white. 

Tilis is undoubiedly valid proof. Accordingly, there b little room 
for doubt that at some time or other a great host of whire men poured 
imo the Pacific tsland xone. Whenoe can tbese whiies have come? 
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T1iot<^ is^ of cour^^ no doubt tliai Jt One time Indb inihabited by 
liglit-skjnncd Indo^Europeans, Cerciunly too^ isubied Indo-European 
tribe^ advai>oed much fanher into Ajia- Bui it h equally cemin tiiai 
thc Pacific Ocfsm baured thetr progicss, ;*t Icast durin^ hi^^torical 
epoclis^ wheii rmutical condiiions on iliis largest ocean on eartb werc 
eXiictly liie same as ihey are Loda}% On die oiher liand.^ howeveci ti 
auiiiot bc doubtcd tliat tlijs white immigration inio ihe South Scas is 
of comparatively recent date* Fioth on Easiet Island and in Polyncsia^ 
the nmi ves statc that thc advent of thcir rorefaLhers to tlic Podhc islonds 
took plate filiy to sixty geriETaiions back—in otlier v^'Ords, if we tiikc 
ibis litenlly, twelvc ceniuries ago. This may be inexact or esiiggeraied. 
But tbai die Poiynk:rsian migration cannot liave laken place prior to the 
Middlc Agcs is compcUtngly attesied by tlic Faci thai all PoJyncsians^ 
from hatitude N« to iatimde 40"^ S*, speak a cornmon longuc* Cook 
and thc Forsters have alneady rclaied widi great surprise diat thcir 
Tabiti-'bom companion. Porea, wascqually tmderstood evcryTH'here 
through out thc islands. And Peter H, Buck, wlio speaks a Southern 
Polynesjan dialec:, confirms that in our own day onc and tiie same 
language is spoken aaoss ihousands of miles from Havp-aii to Tahiti. 
Dkewise, ihc ^ame gtnealogy U everyft here toughi by dtc narive 
cluoniclers^ Buck deeWes in tilis connettion: 


The naincs of ilie anoestors (who colDmi&ed Polytiesia) aie evTrjTfc'here thc 
samCr irven in grotips of ifilands as far apart as Ncvi^ Zealand^ ihe Cuak 
blunds, liM? Sodety TslanH^s the Tuarnotu gmup of islands, tite Auiiiral und 
Marqursas bbnds, die Gambier Isbnds ond Hawaii* 'lliiit provos tlut all 
Pnlynedan peoples liod cammQn oficeitOTs in liL^tDrieal nme%. 

Tilis proves irrefutably tiiat the Polynestan immigration mus^ have 
dooirred during tdstorical limes; it funlier argues sirongly for tlw 
belicf that thc immigrants emne not from the wnest, from Endo-Mabyo^ 
where tfiere were no longer any Sionc-Agc pcoples in tJie Middtc 
Ages, hut from the east, from America, whose ndmres were essentially 
uf a St One-Age dtanteter up to ibc tinte of ilie Spanisli in vaj Jon. 

This may appear a very bold assumpdon* But if the evidence cited 
obo ve is uccepted in Jt5 cniireiy, tliia concluston is al most inescapahte. 
Furthermore, both die tedtnJcal-material and die spirimal-religiouii 
cultute of lile Polynesians exhihli exiensjve cgirespandenccs with 
Soudi AmeriEiian culturc* Attention has repeatediy been drawri to this 
aapeci of the matter^ most tccendy by thc Scandinavian edinolo^si, 
Erland Nordenskic^ldr who, in 193*, listed ihe points oridctitiiy whidi 
cmcfge on comparlson of ilie materid culturc of Peru with iltat of 
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Polynestu Not only ar« weapon!« ihe $am«—ftw blowpipe and strange* 
swordltke wooden clubs; not on ly ai« persorol adomments and toilet 
articles tdcnticali wiclebracelccs of metali lortolBcshcll or sea^bellsta^ 

well 33 a sort of combined bnish and coiuIj, wLich exists only in Peru 
and Polynesia; not only do wc find in botb places the doubb canoe, the 
characteri!stic trmngular sail and due fiah hook — all of which mighr 
have been acquired tlirough fieering contacts; bu: mueh more complex 
knowledge iMiS aUo trans^ 
mitted from Peru to Poly- 
nesU« This included 
artifidal imgation of rer- 
raced ftelds dslng up tlic 
mounrainside; tlie difficult 
art of blowing tlic conch- 
shell hornj the exircmely 
queer oustom of skul] tre- 
panning, ivhich is as wide- 
spread in western Soudi 
Amerioaasin Polynesia; the 
u&e of wooden chairs; tlie 
w'caring of dance masks in 
religions ritesj; and most 
espedally the invention of 
the celtbraicd tnot'writiiig*^ 
which wus employed bodi 
by the Incas and by the 
Polynesbuis, 

Tlie iinprejudlccd reader 
w ill probably fecl thar iltese 
few csamples from Norden- 
ski^ld's long list of idemides 
are already su fliden t to dispose of the argument tliat diev are mere 
coinddcnces. In pariicuhr, die laet iha: an attempt was m^e in borh 
Peru and PolynesLa—but nowhene elsc in tlie tvorld—ro evolve a kind 
of^wrriiing' by aminging fcnots of Tarious siises and various typ-es in 
asignilicani order as aids to memory^ cannot be cxplaincd by corncl- 
dence. Thcrecanbe litde doubi that tbe slmtlattty in procedure pre- 
suppo^ intensive conuicts between the two cutuires« 

ITtis view reoeives strong suppoit from die fol lo wing argument 1 
when the first Europcajis lajided in Polynesia, diey noted 10 diolr 
surprise ihar onc of the cultivuted pbnts whkh tliey tud brougtu wiib 
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them for tiic isbndisrs had lofig beeti tnown on die Polynesian t&Lind5 
—the potato 1 h grew ilitfi:^ in die sweet vaiicty, we imtnown to tbe 
wcsi of die islaitdstind was confined co the zoneoocupkdby thc Polyne- 
sian pcople. On the Oilvct hand^ tt occurred farther east^ on both Easter 
Island and in Soudi Amerka, wliere this Iporftaa latasas had been 
cailtivated iti cernun regions since the earliest tinies. Sinoe the potato b 
hi^iiy susceptible lo waretj which rots tt immcdiaiely* it crrnld not 
tiave drifted io the oceanic islands, but must hav^e hem bmught by 
men. The American edmologist^ R. Dbeon^ wlio mude a spedal 
smd y of this question in the early tliirdes, staies* * This plani could liave 
been brougUt from America to Polynesia only by tlie liand of man', 
and Peter H. Buek expressly confitms iliat the potiuo was planied 
in liawaii not bter dtan ciinca >^ 50 ^ = 3 md in New Zealand not more 


dian a hundred years after^ He points out fbrthcr that in the Qucchua 
dialcct of nordj Peru ihe sweet potato is called karmfTj whitc m Poly- 
nesU Us totne b kumara. Tids observation b [mporuni in diat h 
localizes die point of departme for relations between South Anieriiia 
and Polynesia. Tlvc designation kuniar Ls imtnown in south Peru^ 
Hms the connecrions between Peru and Polynesia, al least as- fat as the 
sweet potato is concemed^ must liave had dietr [unetun^ in north Peni« 
A varieiy of tinguis tic correspondences point to nortfi Peru ha ving 

been the starting point for the mysterious Itnks between South America 


and Oceania^ Heic are some of ihem: 


On £aster /sta/iJ In filsrji Pmt 


unu 

unu 

waicr 

tiapay 

apay 

to carry 

klrj 

kiri 

skin 

toki 

lokj, 

a\e 

aiiki 

øwki 

chicf 

lUU 

nmu 

posr^ suikc 

koru 

korco 

distant 

poki>-poko 

ponko 

diaf^ deep hole 

rarako 

raku 

liglir coloiir, snow 

ktmj 

kimi 

l>atllc gourti 


Thb idcniity between importani worck is naiumlly no diance— 
espcctally not in the case of the last on die Ihx^ kmt! for tlie boitle 
gourd, Ltigt!:ti£ifia vulgaris. Like the sweet potaio* die borde gouid^— 
and all odier varieiies of gouid—originaled in America- 'file boide 
gDurd in pariimlar is a plant of the prime val American fnresr. Bodi ui 
Polyticsta and Peru not only the fruil, bat utso dir shell of this pliant 
fiave been used since time immemoria]. Dried over the lire the shells 
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make excellent watcr-coniainen:. Boch ihe Potynesian sailqrs and fuher- 

■¥ 

men and the coasmJ loflkns o{ Peni put diem to lim use centimes bofore 
any contact the conqukcidorø and discoverers from the Oid 
Worid. No type of gourd^ howeveTi can tesist salt water, even Ibr a 
shon time. Tluis the bottle gourdt the turban goued, or any of the 
oiher gourds distributed ihrougtiou: Polynesia cm have rcached ihc 
South Scits only in ve&seis na vigaied by man« The faet duit the Lagmaria 
yulgam is called kifni on bgth sicks of the Pacific ts a fiirther pointer to 
the American origm of die pbnt« To end this list of correspcmdcnces 
we have the Sapimluj sapiyftartOj a medicinal plant originaling from 
tropical America diat iw an astringeni ciTect and can also be used as 
soap^ Tilis plant also g7ow;s in Polynesia and, remarkahly cnCFugti, it 
beai^ the same naine amangst tlic Kaster Islanders as in jVmcrica: in 
both pfaee^'U is adled par^para^ 

The sil uat ion U just the same in tlie spiritual nnd religitius sphem« 
Wliile the Peruvian Vtrakocha mydi States thai tlie whire religion^ 
founder onc day spread his niande on t!ic wcsiem sea, sicated liintsclf 
upon ir, and ^'anlshed in dic ocean, an ancient legend oo the Tonga 
Islands in soudi-^wesit Polynesia lells of the niogical dtpariure of earfy 
Polynesiians to a land fax away in the east the ocean^ When the 

uaters of the great Fiood, sent upon dtccardi at the da^Ti of time by 
Tangaloa, the suptf^me god, liad subsieled, lic appointcd two of his 
som with dieir families to oceupy bod In Polynesta. Bul rinc of them^ 
an envioiis, lazy man, murdered itis mdu^iiigiiS and inventive biotliec 
Tlien Tangaloa was wroih. He cemoved the fandly of tlic imirdtred 
man to dtc Citsi, dic Tongans, lo a distant land across dte sca; he 
bestou'cd upon alj its peopk wbiie skins, anisizing ski 11, immen;^ 
wealrh, and ihe ahitiry to budd large ships- Tlien TartgaJoa announoed: 
*The wind shall b!ow from your country to Tonga, Bul dte others 
shall mtnain in Tunga, liave dark skim and no riches. Yoiir 
brodiers shall bring them to yoti and tiadc v^ith you*' 

This was writfeti in jSt8 Ly the Englisiiiiian, F, Merian, who 
one of the fhst systematlcaUy to explorc Polynesia and to niake cqually 
systemaiic notes of what he founi He stue that this ^t^as a very 
ancient legend. And when the German explorer, Georg Gedand, wiiu 
made a study of Flood legetids, examined the Tonga myths a oentury 
laier, he loo expressod dic opinion: ^Herc ihe subseqocnt advent of die 
Wldtcs uas pragmacicaliy Unked to a cenain very otd myth rehutng 
to tlic GøeU' Land of Pu-Lotu and its ilght-^klnned, divine inhabiiants, 
who often camt tO Tonga*" 

Virakocha vanisliing ^‘esiward inio tlie sea, Tangaloas g3fand- 

H* 
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chjIdren miti'sbted castward across die va&t ocean into anotlter land, 
boih of ihem white-dciiined and dtstinguidted from tlieir dark broiliecs 
byjgreaier sklll and immense wealtli—thus the two shoies of die 
Pocific, tlifough dieir chlldien, rcadied out dietr hånds to one another 
in ancsent times I Henee Kon-Tiki, dic Peruvtan god, i s also WiXifsliipped 
in Polyncsia—signihcantly, above all in east and een ml Polynesia. 

Kence Tane, one of Vitakocha's follow- 
ers, as Tbor f leyerdalU reports, also 
crops up in north-east Poljiiesia: as a 
secondary god to Kon-Tiki, as die god 
of ctaftsmen and manual skill—æ tlw 
god and tribal ancestor of tbe wlUies, as 
Peter H, Buet remarks in parentlufsis 
long befoTc ileyerdald and quite inde- 
pendendy of himl 

In die contexi of our aocount as a 
whole, we cannot hetp being struck by 
this. The fa« diai gods like Tiki and 
Tane are known equally on botli shores 
of tbe Pacific auggests very close Itnlts 
between tlietn» For the transference of 
gods U as difiicidt as that of weapons and 
oniamcnts iseasy^ It toquirea firm bridges, 
prolunged and uiidisiurbcd rebtdons be¬ 
tween pcoplc and pcople; and as u mle 
sotne kinship of race or biood Ts a neces- 
sary pm-condition. Close connections 
between Peru and Polyncsia ane also dearly indicated in die sphete of 
årti particidarly by statues of ibe Easter Island type, wbicJl oceur iit 
Colombia and Peru and in Polyncsia, On Easier Island itself tliesc 
statues have an altogcdicr European look; they are narrow-laced, witli 
prominent, sharply profiled noscs, dlin lips cutled as diougli in con- 
tempt, and jutting chins willl pointed beards, Anyotie wbo has scen 
ihem, or c ven illustrations of them, wtll ihat they cannot possibly 

Itave been carved after Mongoloid or Negroid m^eb, Unlos we 
suppose the Easter Island siaiucs to liavc sprung saldy from die un- 
feitemd Creative tmagJnation of ihdr scidpiors, who gåve their works 
the appmance of a white man quiie by chance, we can only conciude 
tliat tliese siatucs are in the tianirc of portraiis, or at least that they 
represent tht tradidonal conception of die lortfridias as reveremly 
lianded down dirough the gcneraiions, TI,is is Heyerdalil's deduciion. 
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Ile reports furtlier thai, a£)con!ing to genealogicat ixarliuon on 
Easrcr white men canw to thc loncly isis in the Pacific wiih grat 

veksels from the east betwecn a.d* 400 and joo, whife the brcFwn 
population stems from the Polyncsian is lands. Peter H. Buek, who 
must be considered the leoding oiithoriiy on all questions ufiecting 
Polyfiesia, clearjy knows noihJng of 
this. He lepoits the results of bis 
anthropologfcal investi^don, wliich 
convineed him tliat the Polynesians 
weie Europeans; I te States tliai ilte 

crafisman^s god* Taiie, is regarded as 

tlie anc^tor of the whires; hc relates 
that in the past rhere were ra'o kings 
on tlie Mangoreva Islands^ theAkariki'- 
tca, the whjte king^ and the Akariti- 
pangu^ the dark king* But he mani- 
festlyascrLbc& litile importance to tliese 
tiaditiotis^ doubtless because, Al tlie 
rime he wroic his broki he could fmd 
no adequaie explanation as to wbeiice 
his whitc Polynesiaiw could luve 
come. Hence Buck assetts rhat dic 
sfone-carvers who produced the giant 
heads on Easter Uland cfjuld only have 
originated from the Marqucsas Isbuds 
or Raivavoe, where similar huge 
statues oceur; whereas only smaller 
stone figures have becn crected oti 
ihe Society Ulands^ and New 

Zealand. He makes no mention of 
Peru or auy couuecdon betwccti 
Ea^ier Isbnd and South America^ 

Now, most of tlie Easter Island tigures have round the body a 
curious girdie, carved in relief from the volcanjc tufa^ which is also 
to be sem on the giant Peruvian Irads by Lake Tiiicaca. Tlus^ as 
Heyerdalil pointe out, represents ihe rainbow girdie, tlie mythic symbol 
of kon-Ti^, On tUe Mongareva group in Polynesia, ancieni Icgertds 
have been handed down according 10 whkh the sun-god strcu:hed out 
hu roifibow gitdle before him and crossed by it to lUaugareva, as 
though over a South American suspension bridge. Yet no girdk 
reli<ds are known from Mangitrcva. This seemu to suggesi tliai artlstic 
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Fiixzher frmi rAt? 

^t/ycr om^cnt of PacÅa^a/noc. T/te 

triii/igiilof iuftillej £# 
<i/fO AiifJU'yi zn Peru. 


contscts LKfiwc^fi Pt?nj EriUsicr Islsnd waic doser rhan boiween 

Easrer Islsind md the Marquesas. 

Thjs is conoborated by ^ senes of ininor pieces of evidence, whichf 
altliotigh ihey have aU beoi weJl Itntiwn for years, (tave rarely been 

assessed in the coniext of ilte 

problem as a wJiqle Bishop 

Jaiissen^ who was for many 

ytrars ihe Easter Isibnders' 

spintoal guide aitd also made 

a stLtdy oi tliemi included in 

bis dktionary of the Eoster 

Island language tbe iwo sigris 

repfoducedm Jigs. yx^d 35. 

Tiicy show a canoe beartng 

men wlit>se hair at feadier 

head-d ress is xied in lo iri- 

angiibr bund Jes. Sucli irJ* 

^guUr bundling of hair or 
feaiher pbits is kiiown from only two odier regions of the world ^ tlie 

Amarøiij whrre the erhnologjstf L fr. Ph* von Marti us, saw it omong 

ilifi \ uns^ a savage Indiait tiibe, at the beginning of litsc etntury —-and 

Pcni, as fig. 74 from Paclmcamac dcmoflstmtes. Ofl the front of ilus 

'JfTiameni two demunswitb lortg plaits tiedin tibmgular 
bund les are portrajied in fearher tnosaic. 

Tlie famous ‘Tnijillo jug' from Peru, a 
glorious pie« of old Indian craTtsmanshtp 
^'hicli i& reptescnied in cvciy major work 
on an history, beais the tiguie depicted 
in fig, 55, whidt pOTtrays a stylkcd hird 
frani«! by two uptighi rods, Ii Is possible 
thai tilis represents the inti bird, the 
wiiiged compLinjon thai fluttered round 
Vitakoclia and, like Odiii's raven, knew 
everything, btiih past and futurc. Tlus 
symlml U strikJngly retniniscenr of eultie 
bird imjgiis from Melanesia, piartiGularlv 
ihosc from til« Negroes of ihe Solonum 

Islands off New Giiinca. Sv-mboU stmiJar ar. .l i ■ t l‘ i 

to those foiind in Pcni also iigur« on the ft 
^.rr Uand »■ni^ abkcs And « 

knowirom Laptain took and ihe Foretet^ jug cf TmjUh^ Pem, 
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tbil sciilptmeB of a bUd, occasj(?n4*liy paircd mih imagei^ of 4 
fr^ucnily occurrcd on ihe the pyramidiil buHal ploc^ yf 

Polyneslim chiefs and hcmoes- Il would be very srrange if these cotte^- 
pondcnces wcrc die outccmc of mere clianccl 


One more item must bc listed liere tluw more 
or lessctimpleies die picture: diis h a doeomtion 
on the back of a Hgure on die so^^illed Puma 
Box in die Berlin Edmclogical Museum. Tilis 
deconuion, whidi b ^Ilopcd and might bc 
intcrpfcted as fcatticru, fur or sedes, is also 
known from two mumally independeni Easter 
Island tablets : tbe labtei in the Leningrad Hcrml- 






ragCy and tliat hi tlw! Braine-le-Comte Museum 
in Belginm« No symbol of this kind is known 
from any otber part of die worid. It oceurs only 
In Peru and on Easter which is remark¬ 

able to say ihc least. 

It T$ very typjcal that attention wos dra^fim to 
this strangc identity not by a srrictly oithodox 
sdentist, but by ilie woman paimer, von 
Muller^ ^ho rcpcirtcd it aboui a do7^ years 
ago in the Jar Pcånologk fthe ybuma/ 

0 /EtAnolagy'y Tiiat is to say, by an omsider who 
can wiih tmpimiiy inclicate such vkual resem- 
bbnccs and draw from them the condusions 
that common sense Tnevitably muii draw: 
that contaets and connections cxisied liertj of 
^ hicti we know very lit tle, but whlch cannot be 
dkmissed as figments of thti imagpnatloti merely 
becauso of die absence .of ^^TJtien records- 

Wliat are u^e to make of all tbese diings? Atc 
they all coincidcnces? Or liatT tbe scieniktSp who 
have been arrumulating evtdence bit by bit for 
nearly two centufies perhaps been on the wrong irack alic^eibcr? 
Have dicy perhaps all been working under dic compulsion cfa prccon- 
ceived opinion, and observing only tboiite Facti tfaat fit dieir dieories? 




tirdF fram^d fy 
rodf^ Script signs 
Jrom Æaitcr IstufiL 


In concreic terms, iva^ the Pacific really crossed from east to west, 
from America to the Polyncsian isknds^—or was ti, on tlic conirary^ 
the PolynesLms, first-rate seamen as they werc, who saited to Arnericii? 

One xmy assumc highly probabte tbat occan-going cuttigger 
bc^ts now and again readied the west coast of Amerio. Tltcsc landings 
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must have caken pisce noi in Peru, however, bvii consJderably iaither 
South, at the point wberc tlie cold wesierty current of the Pacific touches 
its eastem shore. This Iks in the area of latitudc ^ S.j berween 
Valdivia antl VaJpaiaiso, far soutli of Peru. But — -here t liere was no 
sweet poiaio called kumar^ no bot tle gouid and no SapimiLs sapomtriii, 
no Icnot wridng, no gods named Tiki or Tane, tio giant statues, and 
no [egends of whitc founders of religions from a far land to the cast. 
All this IS confitied to Peni^ aitd to norih Peru in paiticiiLar, suggesting 
that American-Oceanic comnjunications prooeeded from America, not 
from Polj-Ttcsia, Wind and ocean currents wete bound to carry vesseU 

rvhJeh put to sea from Peru, and wcte caught up by the flumboldt 
CujTcrtr, to Oceania. 

Funhemiorc, in spite of die masterly nauiical skiil of ibeir captains, 
tlie Polynesian outrtggers were tcchnically primitive crafi. The out- 
rigger construciion compelled all sailtng to be done in such a tnanner 
that the outrigger always remained to windward, i.e. so that when the 
main boat ^'as tilted over by the sail pressure the ouirisger was ratsed 
out of the Tsater and not atihnierged beneatli it. Tliis is $elf-evidcm to 
atiyone act{uamied vrith sailtng ships. Nonctbeless, it not easy to 
obtain conlirfuaiion of tt trom men wlic liad themselves been in tlie 
South Scas in thelr youth- — ^mainly becatisc, tinder the itiKuence of 
Europeans, out rigger sailtng luis become a lost art, c ven in the South 
Seas. Ali iliai could bc leamt was diat not one of these andent mariners, 
^"^hed by ilie ^'aiers of all the seven $eas, could remember ever liaving 
seen a Polyneslan boat tacking into ilie vtind under full sail Adalberr 
von Chamtsso still had an opportunity, dtiring his world tour in 
lEif-iS, ahout torty years after Captain Cook and the two Forsters, 
to watch Polynesian ouiriggere, such as arc tiow in our museums, 
under sail. Hc desetibes such craft as foTlows: 

A swmi'ing plaifomn is fastened amidsVups, projeertng over ilte water on 
botU »id«: 3 shomr distance to Iwa-ani. a gieairr dtSfance lo windward, 
whe« this li^t wooden structtuc curvea down ai ilte end and i» aitachcd 
to an outrigger ficut paratld wiib tlie Jiull of ti» sltjp, On this platfgnn, to 
^indwurd of the huil, is the mast, attached by severnl rap® and Icamng 
forrard. arrying a siinple trianguhir sail, oiw comer gf which is atradied tO 
ilie prow. Steertng » done at t}ic stcin wttii a IijukI mdder. The trew »tand 

or lic on d« plstfottn, doser to die flow duritig a 51 rang wind and durinc a 
weal. onc doser to the main body of die emft ... 

This shows clearly tliai the Polynesians u»ed the outrjgga as a 
kind ot baLmdng pole. As long as the riggmg held, sucit boais could 
nde the strongesi i^ind and no doubt aitain fantastic speeds, If U also 
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ijuite unqyestioniible tliit the sailor^ who majined those cral't woie 
capable of holding thoir course from T ahiti to Ilawaii or vke t'orsa at 
right anglfS to the prevailing wmd. What coiild not be done ndth dicse 
vessels was lo lack in our sense of the word for long disamces. And this 
!S prcdsely wiut woold have had to be done, for endless periods and 
across inlinite disianceSt in ordcr to sai! ftom Polynesia to South 
America, Isolated vessels no doubi managed it from limt: 10 rime. But 
Il is quite our of the questioti ihat whole Heeis, with women, children, 
prodsions and caiile on board, evcr ventured acroas tiie vasi wastes 
of r^-ater separaiing Polynesia from Atnerica under ihe condiiions of 
wind and curteni prevalHng in Iiistorical tinus. 

Just hov did these torgotren South American emigrants get 10 
Polynesia? Cliamlsso assertedr ‘No American pcople was ever a mari- 
tltne pcople', and this aså^ion lias been rep^ted again and again 
since lus time and rarely disputed. Of couise, the Indlåns, as far as ve 
know, gieneially had rarher primitive canoes or reed rafts—rivet endt, 
which couid also be used on die sea iniinediately ofTslitjre. Besides 
ihesc, iiowever, they possessed, at kast in South America, large sca* 
goifig sailing rafts, eonstructed of huge baisa logs and gis'en a certain 
capaciry for holding to a course by numerous centre-boards flxed be- 
tween the logs. Tlie Spanisii captain, Bartolomeo Eluia, wlto was 
attadted to one of Piaarro's preparatory e.xpeditions, vi vidly fepor is 
the great shock lie received when, in 1535, he espied a large vesscl 
ander ful I soi l far off the coast of Ecuador, He was forced to suppose, 
lie rejates, diat ihe immense swelirng saih belonged to a Spaiiish ship, 
and tltsi some other cabaLlero in Morch of £1 Dorado luid got thete 
before liim. He breadied a stgh of relief when he observed diat it vas 
no Spanish caravel wtiich rose up before liim, but ‘merely* an I ndian 
iiigFi-seas rafi, a vessel vidt a displacemem of aboin thiriy tom and a 
crev of some twenej' men. 

Tilis iiiddeni, wliich Prescoit teralls at Icngth in his famous history 
of the conquem of Peru by Pizarro, has been tead and rc-tead a buiidied 
thousand times and as o flen ovcrtcxikcd. Tlie irullennia in vhich out 
carly European forefadjers took tlie tremendous step from sailing rafl 
to boat am so inimenscly disiuni, diat our experienoed navirøtors 
connot imogine how such an unwiddy thing can have been tiavlgarcd. 
Apart from anyihing else, dicy diought the crew of such a crai’i wouid 
be svept overboard by the first large breaker. It dicrefore seemed 
uitcrly impoisible that these ungainly rafts couid have been steered 
across die thousands of miles of the Pacific with any prospcct o f reaefa ■ 
Lng the oihcr side. 
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Proof ihat c ven landlubben could managc it wus fmroshed by 
small group of Norwtpans, who allowcd themselves to be drivai by 
ihc Htmibolcij CmnaiE and ihe tratlc winds fitrra Callao, the port of 
UmB; to Polynesia iti a hmulred days on a sailing raft buJlt afier old 
indian proiotypes — the celebrated ‘Koti-Tiki £xpedition\ to whleb 
we have already ivfmed. Hiesc six Norweglans, authentic descetidan ts 
of tliose NoTsemen about vt'hom n-e have had so mueh lo sav here, but 
^iih no experrénce cif the sea, aflbided by ilieir expedition absolutcly 
irrefiiiable proof that mcredible distances can bc iraversed witb die most 


primojve craft, After the successfiil compledon of tliis experiment, 
ihere can be no fuither doubt diai Potynesia maj really have been 
peaplcd from die easi; At least it must be admteted that Heyordalil’s 
theories have gained immeDse weigln by the faet that he and Iiis five 
comtades staked thcii' lives on them. To be fair, il is tiow up to die 
proponenis of die ibeoty that America was reaclicd by vessels from 
Occania prior to Columbus lo pur out to sea eastward irom Potynesia 
in 3ti Occanic lugli-seas canoo. As far as I am awaie, no such project 
has been so mueh as discussed* 


All iht same, Heyerdalij's magnidcent drift voyage still does not 
prove thal Polynesia aciually waj peopled from die easi aoxiss the 
Pacil)c> For Hoyerdalil ajtd his conuades al least kitcw tliat land 
avi'aited ilicm at the end of their jourtiey. Thcy iSTere acquainted witb 
tiie gloiic. They hud ocean cliarts on board- Tlity were in consiani 
toucb with the dvilized worid by radio, 'llie allcged white i mmigranis 
of t!ic middlc ol die firet century a.d, did not have ihese modem 
technicat aids at their disposal, Tlicy had neither ndio nor ocean cJians. 
Apparetitly diey just suited into die blue, man, wtte and child. 

Can we asaume this? Can we believe that die hrst setders put to sca 
wtdiout tiis sUghiest inkling of wliere their voyagie might endf Tliat 
dicj ervtxusted tlicmsclves lo dic enormous 3oudi Scas on their simple 
rads, wiihout knowing for butc thar, wiih sorae luck, wLtd and eunrot 
woitid cany them to land? Such dungs just do not happeti, \nicn we 
obsers-e, in a futiire chapter, bow cautiously the Icebndic Norsemen 
ich iheit way to CrcoiUnd, liow carcfully and tbqrou^Iy thev inves- 
tigattsd the new land and tts living condiiions, we shaJI rcalizc liowisuch 
coloni aat ions were carried our* It is quite uiultinkiblc iliat thtise 
Polynesian scafarets crossed die sea blindly, gambling wiih Fate. 

Heyerdahl does not supposc tliat tlic wiuie exil« from Peru utUized 
oemn-going ships of die type used in Europc during these centurks— 
iliuugh this theory is by no means preposterous. if one acccpii die jdea 
of a w'hJte population of Peru prior to Columbus at alL Hb conjecture 
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H thiix Thcy> «mp[t>yed tlje balaa o {scient Indiaji uaditfOfi, I Je ain 
support this by llie foct thit rafts af 3 ^miiliir type werc in 
ose on ihc caSE Polyticsian islands of iht Miif^as^va group after tlieir 
discovery by E^op&ins* Buet also went into ihls pcobleni, expjiessmg 
ttic vUw diat rafts w«r used in the Mitngare^'a axelusively for rhe 
transport of goods between nearby islande wlitrreas longer tnps 
made in double or outrigger canoes. Rafis were siiU employed^ he 
claimed^ only becausc Uicy weie quicker to niake and required less 
wood and fewer hi^ily specialked craftsinen dmn sea-gonig cano^ 
This argument mlght dso ha^'e been vsåid for our whitc relugcei^ on 
tlic coQst of Pcnij since they probubJy liad Ihtle rime m hånd tollowing 
CUief Gari’s åltack, and sinoe ilicy Itad lahoriously to transport tbe 
i^ood for rite rafts from tiie mountain forests of tiie Åndes to ihe coasr, 
Heyerdali] makes no more than an allusion ro dus importanr pc^ 
l imim iry questfon which bis expedition had to consider* He surmtsed 
thai Kon-Tiki emimked on difl rafrs after Cari*s onsliuglit, solely 
to eseape his eneinies, and was then swept wesnvard against his own 
intention by the Humholdt CurrenU Appatendy,, howevetj nimaurs 
coiiEcming the presenoe of Jand in the western ocean werc currcni bi 
eady times* Tradhion lias it tltat titc Inca Tupac Yupariqui^ manarcli of 
Pciu and Ecuador, put to sea with a largie iJeei of tafrs in search of thesc 
istands shordy befoi^c ihe airj^-al of the Spaniards* It appears ihat he 
fotmd ihe Galapagos Islands« Anyway, he sucoceded in retuming 
home nearly nine monihs Latci* One is dteieforc disposed 10 assume 
tbat Vitukc^ia knew^ or ar least hoped, ihat he '^^uld come to land 
jn rhe wesu 


Hey crduhl reports in bis book thai his raft traversed 60 to So nautical 
miles m twenty-fdur hours—^ speed of j knors« Tt is quite unth&nkabte 
thai primitive craft couJd have sailed eastward egamse sueJ) strong 
curretus* Hcnce Hevetdahl dismisses the idea that South Amenca can 
have been peoplcd from the west via the scaway as impossihie* 


4 

Tiie on ly thlng wbich appears certain at ihr outsci i% that Basques 
and Cehs, at a prat ty catly period, sailed inio «hc north-wesi Atlantic 
and thcrtd>y inro rite imniyeiitare vidiiiiy of America« Among rbc 
Basques, numy vivid onl iradltions are extant of die discovery, sevcral 
cmtuiies ogo, of ^Stockibh Land\ Le. the Newfoundland seaboard^ 
wliicb h exceptionally rich in frsh; no writtcit documcnLs are avmbibk, 
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fy Man 

sitice tht ardiU’es of the Basque cities wcre desiroycd to tite last scrap 

of pa^r. Eu^n Gdeidi proved witB al most complcie cortaimy 
mat Ga$con fishermcri wci^ ai home in " 
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Columbus. It is rlierefore noi ptricularly surprising tbat tiumcroiis 
i^pons siioidd be current of ihe diseov^ of Gall^Celtic 
American Ind jan languag«; indeeti, $ome ebim »hat it is possible lo 
conyerse toltrtibly suLXessfuiJy witii certajn [ndion iribes bv usine 
modem Wi or Welsli, Paut Gaffarel eprotes sevcral such re^rts iti 
his pamphl« The IrLh in America hefore Colunéus (sce bibliographv) 
Thev re aie to districu in Keniucky, Virginia and CatoJina, ihatVio 
say, to tiiose regions which i./e have already named as the main seats of 
ilw Tusca«>r4 and othef ‘ white* Indians. In ftet, tt has been Krpresslv 
stated that the abcinginal Weish mliabiianis of Caiolina »lave pt/- 
^rved a vjvid recoIJcction of the voyages of their cribal h™, Madoc. 
Parti cular reference is made to the Ttiscarora Indlåns in this conn«:- 
tmn. An Enghsh geognipher named Owen relatcs in his Collccium af 
Breion Anu^utes (London, 1877) tlie advent ures of one Jonas Morgan 
who ^ talten prisener hy the Tusotom in Virginia in i6 S,. aI hé 
oould speak Wdsh 1te was not scalped, but treated i _ 

maniier. He temained with them for fo ur months, and u-as able to 
cofiversc with timm wiihoui mucli trouble in Weish, 

It is as well to maiiuain a mncal attitude lowards* these and abmlar 
reports, espycially as Phoenidan and Egyptian roots W also been 
discovered m Indian languages. Condamine assened in 1746 that he 
had nmed Hebrew words in the language of ihe Ineas, The Englisb- 
man Donelly ^foimd' anciem A/menian stems in Mexican place 
names wh.le li^ countryman Hydc Clark *discWd* Unguistit: con^ 
cords between Aincan and MexJcan tongiies. In the face of such 
of fiuicy (the American, Augustus Le Plong 


very 




eon, wenc so far as 


to 


declare in ins book SacreJ Mysierkt ammg the May ar and the Qukhttas 
n^yoo year. in ,88dt 'The Maya language is ono thIrd purest 

^1 J ” conilnually fo mind rlie words with 

whicli Alexander von Humboldtcastigated these follitt: ’Tliesmtciure 

of Amen^ languages appeais extraordinarily bizarre to thosc peoples 
who speak modem European bnguages. Hence oiie 1 $ ^ 

by chance rcscmblances/ 

NWhdcs the ttMalW • ilt WTiption of Ptmhrta' in Bnail i« .8,4 
nroitted itiimctiw intenst lltiotighoiil llie ecieniiiie »orId. whieh W 

long grossly over-esotnated die namical capachies of ihc Phtenicians 
For nearly iwcnty ycars it was cotisidemd 

tiiai l'hKiilcUns lind been æt a*e, TO die e<«t of Somh Ameriee. 
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A Still longer Ufe was enjoyed by an alleg^ andent Phceniebn rock 
inscnpdon dtscovcred in 1899 noi far from Rio de Jandro^ qsiensibly 
by Professor Lådidaus Netto, rhe discinguished direcior of tlie Brazilian 
National Muiieiim^ and reponcd at lengtb in a scieniibc geograpliical 
pcriodical of North Africa sbortly afierwards. This inscription ran as 
follows! 

We are here, snus of the land of Caniun in Syria* We are pursucd by 
misfonune. Ii U tembte to bc siruided tis we are. Wc ccnainly have not 
much longer 10 Uvc. Despair )ias sdzed us—and Tvhat dcspair! W^e sbalj 
$oon see the nimh^ yea die tentU year ofour sojoutn here draw m a dose *. - 
Unbeartibte heat reigns bcre, Tlie little water ihat there is to drink is quitc 
bad ... W'lial an accutsed Land diis tsl Fev'crs consume us and it is like a 
glo^'ing oven here. Wc ha^ve no otlier consolation ihan Baal . . . 
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37. The alleged ' Phftnkiofi* heeriptim dUeovsred ncar diio de 

Jancifo._ 

Tilis obscurely pubiisiied itiscripiion scems 10 liave remained un- 
known to European orienra!ists for a long time, so that t}^ Gemian 
geographer^ Ridiard llcnnig, was sttll able to report it in 1940, He loo 
<[ucricd Tt profoundly, but it was recogni^ed tlmt notbing is more 
diBicuU tium ihc investigation of such ancient and, on tlic whole, sdU 
htric undet^tood languoges. The coitflict which caged round the Ærst 
ftnds of Pcr&bn euneJform script la^t century is typicaL Studies of diis 
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Rio dc Jtifieiro inscrrption allirgcdl}'^ cn^é i>y philologi^ts kd ro ih^ 
conjecturc that its authois wre CarthagJaiaits who liad fled overseos 
aficr ilte fa!l of ihck city in the year 14 ^ n.C* or Iiad beeu CHirrkd over- 
ieas by htgii wtnds wliile \n flighr. Tliis connot be dmnis^ as ^tinely 
impo^sibJe, srnee ir is certoin tliat diere were Cartlia^nians on die 
Aisores some tliree hundred ycars prior ro this date- 
Tlie riddle scems to have been solved tecently, Siudy of tUc bc- 
si mile of ihe allegcd Phæniciafv inscriplion, nrptoduced in fig, by 
a Geiman orientaiisi revcalcd k to be a forgery. The Bra^iJian Ministry 

of Education, opinion 

the autlior of tliis book ob- 
tained} also declares it such. 
Tilis presumably puts an end 
to the mystery and reduces it, 
like many orher South Amen- 
Gin 'migmas^j lo an error 
or a fafce—-immetisely diflici,ili: 
thougli it is in ths present 
sute of o ur knowledge of 
PhoenicLan to forge a icxt that 
makes sense. 
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jS. A gtnuhte PhvnlAan inscriptitm 
front thå tiinth (tntuiy S^C. 


Despite iht doubts of scliolars regartbng ntWgcd PhccnIcTan insenp- 
tions in South America, a further rock ctigraving, ostctuftbly^ io Pheeni- 
cian eunciform script, -was discovered not far from Rio de Janeiio. 
Three thousand teet up cn a vertieal wall of rock in the linie holiday 
resort ol Pedm da Gavea are a series of scratdies looking llke rui 
tnscription and visible from a great distance. This 'inscriptiem' had for 
a lung lime been aitributed to some imknown prehistoric American 
peopJe, unril doser examinaiion apparently rcvcaled diat it was 
Phænician. Ii Is sald to oontain tlic folIowiDg 'woreb: ^Tyre, PhcGTucia, 

Badezir, Firstboiti of Jcihbaal.. 

If this interpretation ts con«ct, ilte Pedra da Gavea insciipdon is 
some trvo tJiousand year^ old. Badezir ruled Phænicia from to 
8;o SiC., and his father, Utobaal or Jetlibaal, from liBy to Sf6 b.c 

'Hie sdiokr wUo made this di^very veas a most unusuai mon. His 
name vrås Bernardo da Silva Ramos, he came ftom Manaos in the 
Brazilian interior, and was origttuiUy a c<wc,Acro, a rubber>tapper, in the 
vast primeval Jbrests ofBrizil. Motcdiligc^it, deverer, and pressuinably 
also ludder ihan his fdlovt's, he soon attained independence and a 
fortunc. From rubber-tapper lie bccame a rubber industrialist—and he 
chose for his nelasation a hobby rate in the jungles of ihe Ajnazon; 
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he bccame a coitt-coUcctor* In onter to <i<TOte liimsclf end rely to his 
passion, he final ly sold lus business and retlrtd altogeilier from die 

rubber industry* 

This was before the fdl in rubber ai the be^nning of dus century. 
Bemardu da Silra Ramos kept his fortune; he went to Europe and 
pufalishcd, in Rome, 9 diree'S'olumc work on his collection ofeoins, 
Tlien he underiook a sindy tour of E^t> Syrn and Greetse bsdng 
for several years; after tbis, when he was over fifiy, he remmed once 
more to Amaaonia* 


Only now did bis real life’s wock bc^n. It liad long been known Unit 
from time to time blocks of stone were found in tbe primeval foncst on 
the Amaron that $eemed to bear some kind of inscription. But no one 
had hidierto paid any heed lo ihem, Now Silva Ramos weni in search 
of them, and it appeaeed fo his cyc, tnuned in Egypt and Asb Minor, 
tbat tbe blæks bore Pliccnidan diaraerers. He hnew no Pheenidan, 


however. So he copied down the tetnarkablc sigos lie tbouglit he saw, 
remmed to Manaos on foot through jungle and and pbeed 

his drawings before die leanied Rabbi of the age-o!d Jewtsli com* 
munity in Manaos. And beboid, tlic Jewtsh scholar was able to dedpher 
ihe intricate scratcliesl Tliese tnscriprions stemmeti from an csirly 
Scmitic language, wtdcli could only be PhoenicUn, 

Tlic cxpectation of life of anyone who had worked as a cauchero m 
die inferno of the Amaaon jungle was short in tbose daj's. Any man who 
passed the ag« of lifry musr be fåvouréd by the gods. But anyone wUo 
still bad the energy at that age co hunt the fungje ycar after year for a 
few old stoncs must bc po^essed* TWs remarkable tnan soughi, photo- 
gtaplicd and drew stone cngravitigs in tbe Aniaron jungles till his d^h 
of a fever in at ilre age of scventy-ibxee—consumed by die pro- 
dtgfous Itardships of diese two decades, but fiill of ficrcc, stubbom 
tnergy to his last brcaih, He lefl bchlnd him a chick, two-volunie work 
lisiing two thousand ei^it hundred andent histofTcal Lnscriptiotts, 
most of which—tn his opinion—^arc Greek and Pheunkian, 

His home town, Manaos, elected him Presideni of the local Gei>- 


graphico-Historical Institutc and sull honours his memory. One patt 
of the rest of tlie sciendfie world hinghs at hJtu, as it once laughed at 
Don Marceliino de Sautuola for tus Spanislt cavc paintings, as it 


laughed at tlic mcrchant Mcinricb Schliemaun, wben he thoughi he 
liad dug up Troy. In Rit) de Janeiro they do not iaugli. There dicy ate 
horrifiedt ‘Wc see liere an author who wasted lus talent in depiciing 
tbe simplest thlt^ ceroneously and thereby propounding absurd and 
ilto^eal theoHcs.. . / 
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NiHuraily, die duihor of this book made mquiries conceming die 
Gavea inscriptioti rn Rio dc Jandro. As H’as [O bc expccted, official 
arclisEoiogj’ In Bmzil adopted a compleiety negaiive attitude towards 
tilis ‘ifisctiptiofi’ 35 well. Tlic Mimstiy of Edtfcatlon and Health 
s tåled empliatically ibat examination by geologists had ptoved it to 
be nothing more ihan rlie effeet of weathet cro&ion whicU happened to 
look Uke an inscripiiom The offidal opinion of the appropnate 
Drazllian authoniy concludes with the words: ‘ Bmzilian aichaKilogy 
denies altogeiher tlie existence of Phæntcian msciiptions in auy part 
of the country wliatsoewr/ Tliis is so final that it leaves notliing more 

tu bc sajd, tmless the advance of reseapch at some time hnnus to lighi 
iresh Taos. 

Wherher that w'ill c-v-cr happen no onc can say. But the hoM exploit 
of one man, ilie French physidan and oceanographer Dr, Louis Alain 
Bombard, who crossed tlie Atlantic on a fn^iU rubber and canvas 
rafl, does show the problem in a ftindamentally tiew lighi. Of course, 
notbing was fartlier from the tnicncion of Dr, Bombard, who put <1111 
&om Casahlanca in Nortli Afrtca at ihe end of August 1 a, aud landed 

safcly in BridgetownontheislandofBarbados in the AnttllesonChristmas 
Evetliesamcycar, aftera drift voyageofsixty-fivedays, ihan toprove that 
ihc Punic armada of which we spoke ahove reached Amerita wtih the 
north-east tråde wind oniis flight from the Romans, Hc was conconed 
10 compleie insfcstigaiions bcgim by the Norwegian eihnologisi, Thor 
Heyerdahl, on his famous Kon-Tiki expeditiort and aiso carried out by 
oilier experimeoters, Hc w'as concemed with tiie question of whether 
a siiipwTCcked man of normal constltution waa capable of li ving for 
weeks Ofi notliing hut plankton and føh, and whether it was possi ble 

iQ sattsfy the human body's need for fluids by salt water and the liquid 
5 <jucet:cd from raw fisli. 

Tlic successful concluston of his undemking answered ih«e (tues- 
tions once and for all. In tlu: context of out nortatlve it demonstrated 
furthetmore tliat it must undoubtedly have been possible, es-m in early 
tiTOS, to cross the Atlantic. This lends &esh weigli t to a] I hypotlteses 
of ocean-crossing prior to Columbus^ beginiiing with tlie news re- 
ceived by Odysseus from ihc cnchantiess Circe, qf Persephone's Land 
of tlu! Dcad beyund the Ocean, and cndingwith the works of Bemardo 
da Si I va Ramos, the butt of scientiJic laughter. 

For the present we tnust leave it at that. I did not wish 10 omit these 
malters from oui accoum, sin« ii must be borm: m mind that wlai we 
art dealiog with are noi a fcw isolated reports from whkh early Ikis 
wHtli the New World mlght be infened, but a closely woven web matJc 
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up of a vast varieiy of individiui! tlireads. It is diq very mulupHdiy of 
tkese pe ports, wludi art enttnciy independeni of one anotlier, and relate 
to the most dbpaoite spheres of luiman llfc 2nd artivltyi whidi maJces 
it probabte that mie and factiial events tindcrlie them. 

By and large, this is thc standpoint adopted by scliolars, who, wiih 
2 fcw exccptioQS, arc convinced of cUe extreme probability tliat corly 
links exisiéd betTveen Eorope and Amenca. 

Moreover, it h not only geographen who hold tliis opinion. Mony 
histonans too liave given exprcsslon to it, partlcubrly in relatJon to die 
Irish, Thus^ for examplet die Gcrman Julius Pokomy, one af tlje 
leading experts on the carly hJstary of Irebtid^ Jias explictdy staied 
that die disco very of America by Irish mariners is cn ti rely possible. 
Anotlier well-known ujvestigator, the Scot W* F. Skeene, cxpresscs 
tbc same view. Cohcermng thc siories of die Brundan cycle he deebres; 
^They upon a basis of historical het*' A stinibr opituun ts held by 
the Iiish hiscortan, £. O^Curry, who assesscs tlie sea legends of his 
people in ihe foUowing terms; *Tliese very andent accounts are 
naturally inexact and laden ^iih mmy poetic and roriianiic eJements, 
Nevertheless, diere can be no doubt thai they rest upoti facts. U h 
exeremely probahie dia: they woidd be of irmtiense value if only we 
knew diem in their original form/ 

Sitnilar quocation« could be made from the works of innumemble 
odicr $dio1ars» 1: is therefote clear that we must nor dtsmbs all appar- 
ently fanciful traditions as mere legends» ^Fliis gives a certain slgniiicance 
to die saga of Hvirramanna Land^ Of caurse, diis problem h not yet 
solved, and it does not look as tliough a isolution in immediate 
prospect^ 'Fhe discovery of America by white men even before the 
Scandmavlaiis . is eniinently probablc, bul It cannot be defmidvely 
proved. Hvitramanna Land is ibertdure une more of tliose geographical 
and hlsiorical puxz^ which render ancient geography such a tiascinating 
subject. 
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W ITH a ^ihower of sparks the pickaxe sprang back out of the 

grountL Tlie man uiped ihe sweai angrily from lus brow« 
Damricd liot tilis August 18981 Now iliere was some stone 
or olbfr in the way; this was going 10 be tlic devil of a job. But he'd 
gor to get rid of tite iree vhose roois he vrs^ uncovering. A pifjr—it 
Ticas a fine tree> SJender and straigbt as a mast^ and a good sixty or 
se ven ry y^acs oltL There was noihing for ii^ liowever, even ibough 
aspens didn't cast oearly as niuch sliadow as other irees* Tliis was just 
’R'hcre Ile ^vanted to put the vegetable garden, and h Imd to have sun* 
Once more die pickaxe. Again sparke Hew. That was quite a diunk 
down filere! He took up the spade and prodded tbe soil 10 see Iiow big 
die stone really ’W'as. As the sun dimbed higher in dte sky, the man dug 
and heaved, imdl he had it out^ Enerusted widi sand, a rectangular, 
surprisixigly regubr stone 31 inches long, 16 indies wide and 6 inclics 
tbick lay on die edge of the hole he iiad dug. Ii must luve been down 
there a long time. The roots of the me, vhidi had dasped it at both 
ends, had been quite flattencd on One side by tlie pressure of the stoite. 
It must already have been in the grutmd when the aspen seed Jirst 
settted in ihe soil 

In the scorchmg heat of this August aftemoon, h wasn"t long befofé 
the sand covering dic btocL dried. As tlie sand fe!I ofFit revsded ’ft'hat 
looked like writitig, wriiing dtJselled in ihc sione—good God^ diosc 
wert nmes 1 

The man vrds deeply moved. For hc had seen runes as a child, long, 
long ago, before hc crossed the wide ocean and hought this fami liere 
in Minnes^^rta* That vias at home in Hdsmgeland, Sweden, wltere he 
was bom and went 10 schooL His leachcr Itad once shown liiin a rune 
stone in the museum, and told him of the anetenrs who cut runes in 
beech staves, and who had set up stenes with runic inscriptions in 
Scandtnavia, tn the great land of Russia, in Dentmrk, and futber 
røuth, in Gerrrmny, a sign of iheir presence^ 

A feeling of nostalgia overcame the maii^ Runesi He must show his 
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jtiijiigsteT, wlio knew noihing of ilic oW homeland across thc waier. 
And evcn mon.' thc neighbours. Therc were many Svedes tiving m thé 
[ocallty. Tliey vere all ccrtaln to have seen nines m the old davs at 
home, as diildren. How would siaicl Tliere vas plmity of writing 
too, l.ei s have a look; one, rvo, ihree, four,,, ninc lines; and thcic 
vene another thiee lojig lines niiining dovn the edge. 

Olof Oliinan called his son. He sent tJie fannhand to the neighhou^. 
How did tiiese runes gct htre, right in tlie tniddlc of the U.S.A., 940 
miles from the Atlantic, here tn Solem near Kenstngton in Minnesota, 
immedlaiely vest of tlie Gteat Lakesr 



Tlie bwycT and notary, R. J. Rasniusson, Itad heen living for some 
ycars tn Dotiglas County, Minnesota, He acted as legal adviser and 
Kotary Public to tlie many Scandinavian seti lers In the neighbatirhood, 
He tvas an uprigln and prospexous man. 

One day in the year 1909, three men calted on liim, and R, J, 
Rasmiision legistered tlie suangesi afiidavit of Ids life. The three men 
vere Olof Ohman, farmer, living in Seedon Fourteen of ilie Townsliip 
of Solem, Minnesota, aged fifty-four, married, of chaiactcr, 

and domiciltfd in America since 18S1, One of his oompanions was 
obviously atso a farmer. His name vas Nils Flåten, he was a neighboiir 
of Olof Ohman and came, like Iiitn, from Sweden, Both men itislied 


to stv'car an affidavit to be re^tered by tlie nutaiy, Tltc thiid man was 
3 great dcal younger. His name was Hjalmar R. Holand; he looked as 
thougli he were fttiin the city and was tinquestionubly no farmer. He 
really lud nothing to do wiih tlie affalr, and had slmply accompanied 
Ohman ond Flåten. 


R. J, Rasmusson sent the other two Into die waiting-^room, wliile 
lie listcticd to Ohman’s story. At tlie end of it the noimy diafted a 
autnmaiy of this long and remarkable tale, wldch was read and swom 
by Ohman. This is ilic afTidavit registered By R. J. Ra»mu^n: 

I, Olof Ohman, of il« town of Soleio, Dougbs Counn-, State of Minne' 
sfiti, betng duly swom, malte iJte foltowing statement: 

I am fifiy*Ajur yeais o f age, and waa bom in Helsii^land, Sweden. fmni 
whe« 1 emigraicd it> America tn tlw: yiar 1881, and seitled iipcin my futo In 
StKiion Foufteen, Townilnp o( Solem, in i%i. In the moijilj of August, 
1898, whtlc acrtijjipiinicd by my soo, Edward, I was engaged in gnibblng 
ujion a jiinbæd devation, sumtiinded by marslies, in thc souiheut aimer 
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of my bndi abcnji 500 feer wtst df my rteighlwur'si Nik FlatenV tiouse, and 
In M vie w clier^of Upon removin^ an inea^unng aI>oiJt 10 indbes iJi 
diiimerrr at iis base, 1 dkeovered a ftai stone rn&txibec] wilh dtisneter«, 10 
iM tintmelLigible. The ^tone by bencath tJie sttrtace cf the gfrottod In a 
slightly sbndng position, with one comer almost piDtrudin^ The iwo 
brgcsi rcjots of the iree cbaped the sionc in sudi a manner ifiiU ihe ftonc 
Qiiisl have been ihere ai Icast as long 33 ihe iree. One of ihe roots p^inetraicd 
directlv dawnward and wm fbc on flie side jvrxi to ih* trane, ^ftie other toor 
extended almost horizonrally rhe sione and made at it% edge a right 
angted turrt downwaji At this tum tlw rwt fbttened ofi tItetsJde toward 
tlic smne. This root was aboui diree indtes in diameren Upoa washing off 
tlie suribee dirtj the insenptton presented a weathered appcarance, whidti to 
me pppejred \mx sts old as the untouched parts of die atone. { i rnmedbtely 
(sUed ray ndghbour'e^ N Lb Flnien'5 atten Finn 10 clie diBCOV^^ and he camc 
over ihe same afremoon and inspeseted the stene and ihe stump untlcr whidi 
it tt'as fotmd, 

1 kept die stone in my possession for a feui^ daj'si and thcit left it in the 
Øanlt of Ki!;!n£U^con, tt i^maiued fur mapecrion for ^'veral montlts. 

Durmg this initfrvu!, it ^“as wni 10 Qilcago for Inspectiurt and soon renimud. 
jn the tame «ate In wlndl it was sent^ Siitce tiien I Icqjt it ai my bmi itrtlil 
Augusr, "wlien 1 pit^^ented the stone ro th II- Holbnd^ 'Flie scone, 

I rnnember^ ahout 30 indies long, lé indies ivide, and 7 tnchn ihick^ 
and I etdoguEze the iFlusrmtion on page tdisf H. R* Hobnd^s HLstory nf the 
NoTvegian Settlemertts of Arneria, as betrtg a photographlc reprc^lueiion 
of ibe $Tonc'’s ihscnpiion. 

{Signed) Olof Olimajt. 

V!*imess: 

R* J* Rasmusson 

George H. Mehres 


Atter signing this afFidavit, OJtman sent into the waiLing-roora 
and Nik Fbrcn, lus nelglibouTj was askicd tm He made hk statementi 
which tallicd Tvtth Ohirum^s; Rasmusson swote Ntk Flåten^ got liim to 
sign his ai&bvir, and ihcn regktefed ilik second doctimeiiT. 

One duhious point h immediiticly evident in tlib exctafdingly cunous 
story^ and of course R. Rasmusson straigfit away iiiquired tnto iL 
Tlie greywat;kc block wirli tlie ninic ttiscription vas Ibutid iti 1898. 
Wliy ir thai Olof Ohnun had not developcd tiic vkh to record 
the faet and drcumstanccs of lik hnd tn and cenihed form unriJ 

1909^ eleven ycars latcr? And anotlicr quci^tioni could Ohnian still 
remetnber all tlie details of die stone's position tn ihe rooxs oi the tree 
cJcorly after so maoy years? For if tlie stonc had really laiii between tlie 
roots of the tree in the monner described by Ohman, this would prove 
k to be exceecLmgly oltL Round 1830^ when Ohman^s aspen took teioi 
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;ind began ta grow, tlie whole aiva of Datiglas County, Solem må 

Kensjngion was nothmg but untouchcd and imexplored wildemess, 

Tiiert wcr^ no white men diere at all, let alone wLiie men wlia carved 

■ ^ 

runes on ebunks of stene* 

Was Obman*s deposition true? Ed^xird Ohman, tlie famwr's son, 
tud said dic same as be, and so tud bis nejghbcur, NtIs Flåten. But who 
was ibis diird man wiih ihem, wlio looked as tliough tie were from dié 
city? What bad this young man to do wiili die whole thing? 

R. j. Rasmusson called 
all diree togetber in Hs 
ofRcc- Now itie folio wing 
feas emergpd: 

Both Ohman and his 
neighbours had immedi- 
ately been of the opinion, 
when die stone was found, 
ihat the ctiaracters of 
die inscription could only 
be runic, sudi as they liad 
iscen in Swtiden long agg. 
None of them eould read 
runrø,. bowever. So ibey 
made a copy of die signs 
CUT in ibe sione—a tragment of diis copy has been pneserved by ihe 
Minnesota Hi^torica] Association—and sent it to O* J. Breda^ Professor 
of Scandinavian Languiges at the University of Minnesota« The buer 
made a trandaiion of the word$ which he was ahle to deciptiet^ which 
read as follo^'s: 



position tj/* tAt rme o/~ 
Kfnsingtifit tAt foot^ tsf tåt 

asfLm. {/fficr Hjalmar if. HohmiS^ 


— S^-edes and — Norwgiatis un a dlscoveiy^-jnumey frum Vinbnd 

West — ive tiad camp-nne day^s journey nonh from this stone^ 

We - føhed one day« ^Tien we came home found — men red wlth 

biood and dead. Ai V- M* save from -— have — men hy, die uce^n tu fook 
afier our ships — day*s journey from this i^iland« Ywr — 

To this ponial rransUtion, Breda added in an interv'iew dut hc did 
not bel IC ve in tlie audicndcity of the inscription* Firsily, h very 
rare for Swedes and Norwegtans lo band tegether for expcdiiions of 
exploraiion or pi under; and secondly, the language of die insctipdon 
was nol Old Norsc, but a mixture of Sw^edish^ Norw'egian and Englidti 
which was, uf course, impossible in the carly Middle Ages. 

In 1900 Breda wos an autborhy In Minnesota. Since lus attUude to 
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the Kensjngion Stotie $eemed iinmistakably ncg^tivi^ die b^tci was 
dn^osT universally regisiclecl as a fake carried out by orie of die many 
Swedish immigrants in the district* The Scandinavist at ibe Nordi- 
Wesrem University of Evanston^ Professor George O. Curme, rcatdied 
tlic same conclusiorij stigmaibing dic rune stOM of Kensington *a 
dumsy fruud . For die time being^, diis closed the discusston of Olof 
Ohman's find, which bad originally araused a great deal of Interest. 
Tlie finder liimself liad been 
preny dearly shoift“n upasa l'ViTtR i4 
liar and a trickstetj extremely 
angiy, Ohman used tbe' lying 
rune stonc' as a dootstep to 
his grmaty, wheie it use- 
ful as a block for straigliten- 
ing bent nails and bammeiing 
leadier. 

Tilis tvas approximaiely 
wliai Nocary Rasmusson 

teamf from his rwo dients. 

Pirsi of all, it was obvlouj* 
that Ohman and Flaiim had 
sulTered so mudi annoyance 
over ihe whoJe thing tliaE 
diev could remember it all 

Hf 

perfeetiy clearly eleven years 
after the £iuiing of the stone. 

Tliere coufd bc no doubt that 
all the Clreums lancer had 
diX'ply impresied themselves 
on ilidr mmds. It emerged 
fiirther diat no ad van tage of 
any kitid liad acented to eiiher OltnuA or Flåten from the ajfoir. On ilie 
coniraryf they had been made to look ridiculom and calicd foice 
particulady utipleasani turne for an immigrant to have to beai- Hente i i 
was psychologicaliy quite undersundabic that Ohrtun shouM have 
made a doorticp out of tiie stone^so thai ke could, quite literally, trampl 
it underfoot tvery day, Whai lud happened to r^c Olrniim rate up 
the old story again? So mueh watet lud flowed under the bridge since 
then thai ]ie was no longer in need of 'rehabtiitarion^ Had he not cause 
10 fear lostng liis repuuiion compJetely, if the wholc business staned off 
ull over agaui? Or vi'asn't he a forgcr at ail? Had he pethaps been rigiit? 
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lliis was ^‘Iiene Hjalmar tlje youngnian who iiad accom*- 

panicd Oiicnan and Flåten, caiw im Hc stated ihat, according to tlic 
figiires containcd in ibc U,S* Departraent of AgrkaI«tAfé\ bulktin 
dcaling wtdi i\ie of aspens in tlm West, thc Swedisb farmer's 

aspen musi really have been sijsty to seveniy years otd* So tlie Kensing- 
ton Stone must fiavebeen buried sinoe die iSao's at tbc ble$t, Lc. siitce 
a time wben lliere was no wliiic sculemeni yox weat of dte Great Lakes. 
Tlie first whitc setder made his home here in iS^S; ibe fiist Scandinavian 


not until xS&^. 

In 1907, ninc vears after die ori^nal find, Hjalmar R. Holand, an 
Ameriesm of Swe^i extrætion, liappened 10 be in diis neighbourhood 
Hc Keard of Ohman^s find, and tlie fantasdc possibility tlun the runiiG 
inscripiion migbt after all be gennme, in sphe of die verdict passed on 
it, gave Jdm no peace. He looked at ihe stone^ whidi bore the longe^i 
oi all known cut ninic texts^ dedplicTcd it, and, being con\dnced of the 
antbenticity of the ftone and its inscription^ re^juested Ohman eo con- 
firm the circumstances of i es discovery under oadi before a notaiy 
public- Tbis was the text of die runic Insoription: 

[^'c are] B Coths jSivedes] and 2 ^ Norwe^ans on 
jsanj exploranofi-l^^untey from 

Vmland Over die West (Le- tbrougJi dic tirsiem re giofifi] Wc Ilad camp 
by 1 sketries [Le. a hk£ wbcicin are two fkcrTtei] ojie dåyVjomwy 
nortb frcirri tilis siohc 


Wc wcm [out] and ftsbed one day After 

cainc liotne fwc] fotuvl la [of our] men red 
wltii biood and dead Ave iVlana 
save tis frotn evi] 


In addition to tbeso nine lines on tbc face of thc s tone, llie following 
ibrec lines ivere oji lii die 6-incb-wide cdge: 

I We] Ijave 10 of our party by die sea ro In^Kik 
after our ship^ [or ship] 14 d»y Vjoumey 
fmm dus idand Vear i jdi 

This tranjsktion, pubJished by Hjalmar R- Hohind tn January 1908, 
re-started discussion of tbe Kensington Stone amongst schol^ and 
sdentisrs. It Jiad dicTefore become nccessar)^ to have a properiy docu- 
mented record of die drcumstances of irs dtscovery. 


3 

Early siimmer, 19^8. Tlicre had been rather a lot of rabl hi tlie Middle 
^^esi tliat ycar* Then the tcmpcniture siiddenly rosci Tlie e z o rn gtew 
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at a rrcmendoii^ påtci the wheat floweretl irt no time^ and imm^iately 
aftC'rwards tht gtaiti was tkcrc] ihe harvet l:hegB3tj and tiie work which 
was nomialJy spread over a penod of weeks liad to be aocomplishcd tn 
z fcw short davs. Hencc, apan ftom a fcw £cbohf5, no one in the wholc 
of Mifine$i7ta and Wiscortiln 
nottcvd ihnt tlie Kenslngton 
Stoneif thc national r<!Etc of 
these States so to speak^ Vi'as 
pn ita way to Washington. 

For $ome time prcviously ii 
had rested ai Alexandria, 

Virgink. Tlie United States 
Government iiad decided to 
transfer the famous stone, as 
die most outstanditig hiV 
torical monmnent yci found 
on the soii of Nonli America, 
to tlie Smithsonian Imtitute 
of the Naiiona] Museum in 
Washington. 

Prior to ihiSj Eu ropean 
nmologists and archæolopsts 
vere tnvited to America to 
give tlreir opinion on the 
genuineness of die stone, 
whtch had atready been 
seturinized by American 
scholan^ Opinions varied- 
W^hereas ihc runoJogi^ts, 
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^ 1 . Fo>ur medieval rimi^ a^Åaiets 
Ifo^ind). /fj-jr aftd 
ColuFTi/ts,* a^AaietsJhmi DafecarKa. 
7*Aird cotnefnn: aipAaietJram SJime, 
circa afykoå^i of 

Ktiuingim Storu. 


witli a few exceptions, loofc die view tbat the inscription muat be a 
foigery, the majority of die arch^togbts fotZowed die geographrø 

and historians tn deckriiig ii amhcniiiL 

For pan, the National Museum in Washington bod dcoided to 

regard the Kensington Stone aa genuine. A cructal factor in this decision 

was the examttiation of the rune stonc’s weathering, which would 

naturally have to tally widi die age of ihe mscriptioii as given by the 

date 1361* Chenxical and microscopic tests were carried out by die 

Nonh-Westem Univasity of Chieago^ whose geologica] specialists 

had alrcady dcclarcd in 'The extcmal appearance of the stene 

,.. b such that the toscriptlpn may wcJl b« sut hundred yestrs oW 

Ten years bier, the Wbeonsin State geologst. Professor Hoiclitlss, 
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cxiuiiined ihe stone. His report ran: iiave carefuUy exammed tbe 
vnriou^ pha$e^ of weaibering on the Kfinsington Stone, aiid with 3ill 
respcct for die opiniom of pbilologbiSj I am persti^ded iliat ilie 
inscription canoor have been nuide in recent yeari , * / And Professor 
Winchclb die Minrtesoia State geologisr^ wliosc lests lasred more than 
a year^ dcclaied ofGcialLy drat iis runic eirgcaving we 3 aboiit hvc 
liuudred years oliL Since ti is praciicaUy ijnpossible to produce weather- 
Tng edbct^ tliat would siand up to expert scnitiny ^anifidatty' on 
minCfalSj tbe Naiional Museuin in Washington considctcd itseif justlfied 
in assuming rhe Kemingion Stone ro be genuine, It published in 
August 1951 a oompiehenstve study of tlie bistoricaS and pliilolc^al 
problems raised by rite Kensingron Stone and an cqually puzzling 
ninie sione found near UpemivLk in tiotth-west Greerdaitd^ Ttw 
Rjiiih Sioms bv William ThalbitTcr, in whidi die auLhciuidtv of du? 

^ dF 

Kensington S tone is strongly ^upponed after exhausri^-e eonsidcrarjoii 
of ihe evidcncc and of tlie obfections raj$ed by otlicr scholats. 

So mudi for the declatatlon of tlte National Museum, whidi is lo^tc- 
ally mcontestable and leaves littie toom for doubt, despite objections 
by certain mnoioglsis« 

To ihis nuist be added the faet thar four respecmble cirizcns of 
Stilcm^ all neigltbotifs of Olof Ohman, stated on oaih tliat rhey saw 
rtte ston« shortly af rer its disinrcnnenE and, amongsi c ther rhings, Jiad 
dearJy observed ilie flattening of rbe roots of tkc aispen ctasping ir 
produced by the pressurc of tlie biodc^ 

Thcy siuek to dus imptirtant sraremenr* like Ohman'^ lumsclf, 
altliou^i subjecred for years to crøss-examiruirion by newspapermen 
and schokr^ If tliey tuid compoiuided rogerlier ro make a false State* 
ment, some crack muai have appeared in the facade of miarepcesentatioii 
duruig die fifty yeari diat have elapsed sinæ i\m recovery' of the stone. 
Morrover, none of ihese simple farmers, wbo were intelkctually no 
match for ilie journalists and professors who quesiicned them, have 
derived the slightest advantagie from the whote aiiair^ which lias caused 
ibcini noiliing but vcxation. Hence there is no axiswer 10 the ail- 
important question, ctci ionof^ who stands to gain?, which U so vital 
m judging any quesiion of forgery. 

We must thenifore assurn* tliat Olof Ohman^s sione really Uy for 
about ftcvenry years ai the root of liis rree. If this is correct, liowevcr, 
tlie siofie is undouhtedly genuine. For then the forgery, if iheic Imd 
been one, would liave 10 have been perpettated in ilte iSia*$p The per- 
petiator would have liad to be an cipctt in anden t Scandlnavian 
[angu^es and in runology and to luve know^, 130 years ihai the 
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vbolc of thc arca wesi of the Gitat Lokcs would onc dav cooic lo bc 

of intcn^L to Scandinavists. Tilis is absurd; of counc- Itidetrd, die 
iK^ce of a genius at foi^ry, equally versed in nmoiogy; chemisity, 
inguJstics and history; in the ^demess of die Grcat T atr*wi 
around 1820 wouJd represent a tar g^ter^miiade ?ban dis ^i s i rm r 
of a nmic insenptjon tbe fouiteendi ceniury. 

Wie Iiave discussed this problem ai sudt tength becouse ibe rune 
sione of Kensiogton has ac^red 3 oertain celebrity through the &e- 
qttent references to it in tlie Press of the worid diiring recent ycan, 
so diat the reader may be inieiested to know the mie lacis abotir diis 
sttange find. The Kcnsbgton Sione has, of course, long been known in 
circies concemed with ancient American history. Af ter repeated allu¬ 
sions to it in the American Press, Hjalmar R. Holand himscif lecounied 
in his extremely interesting book, Tlie KemmguM Storu, A 9m<fy in 
pT<-Cf>lumhlan Anurican die results of tl»'enty*fivc vears 

of work on ihe problems in vol ved. Tilis first book was followod by two 
odiers(H. R> Holartdi fP'cftvttrdfrom f^bdanJt 1941,and II, R, Holand: 
America l A new ckapter in pri-Coåif^ian hUtory., 1946), irt 

which lus grandiose thesis that America temporarily setticd by 
Greenland Viking during the Middle Ages is buiuesscd and eirpandcd 
by a series of fresh tnvesiigations. 

Tlus may sound ajiogcthcr fandfu) wlicn lieard for thc fint time, 
out of its contexi and In ignorance of the centuries of prelitninary work 
utidcitaken by die Norsemen prior to risking ihe magntficent lj»ap 
across thc Atlantic. But tiie story of dus feat is tio Iliglu of fancy* nor 
is it mere hypodicsis. It is establistied faet. And it is also a faer that 
ihcse glorious voyages of exploiatton by dtc Grcctiland Vikings did 
not remain unknown to the ^ope of tlieir day. Not only did thc sctt- 
iaters and navigaiois iiear of dicm—inciudmg in all probability, Ifiie r 
on, Columbus—^butihe Vatican a-as no less wcll'tnformed,and widj it 
no doubi also the great financial and raetantile houses of Europe 
during the 1 iig)t Middle Ages, 


4 

We must, however, begin by speaking of the preparaijotw, the pre- 
liminary expeditlons by which die Notsemen felt dieir way step by 
siep towards dieir greai goal beyond tiie wesicrti ocean. This graduai, 
groping advance was not systemaiic, but more or Icss fomiitous. 

Naturally, men began to sail dit seas of ooidtcin Europe and to 
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use like titose of lite soutli, for commerdal cxchanges at a vcty 
early périod. But just as people ore stUi under die impiession that the 
great voyages of discoverj' began roiuid the middte of tlie fifieendi 
centuryj so tlue itiea is still rife that there frere no seagoing aafi, tio 
ships eapablc of Crossing tlie occan^ unitl rite latter pon of the Middle 
Agcs. Wc immcdiatcly sec a mental picture of the high-decked caraveh 
in wliicti the various great discoverers, Columbus, Vasco da Gama, 
Magellan and the rest, mode their voy^es. Going back fanlter, we 
con] ure up images of the Grjeco-Roman galleys; Tilde or nothing is 
said ot die aehievements of the nortii European ship^mghts, and few 
pcople can call to mind their beaudfuUy streamllncd slirps^ which 
crossed idl the seas from the North Sea to dic Pursian Gulf long befare 
the Portuguese and tlie Spaniords. 

As stated in Part One, ihe Neolitbic Age, a period about five 
ihousand years back, must atready Uave knovm i livdy and CK tensi ve 
sea traJhe. Naturally, tliere is no doeumentary evidence of tilis, nor 
have any of these early ctafi been preserved. On ihe other hånd, a 
paddlc from the seventh mlHennium, tiie oldest wooden smplement in 
the World, was found years ago in the Duvensee niarshes in Schleswig- 
Hulstcin. Funiiermore, ilicre exist some rougli rock drawings, tlie so- 
calkd håilrtsma^sfy of which the most cdcbraicd are those ai Bohus [an 
on tlie Kaitcgati, whtcli fumish irrefutable proof thai these remoie and 
ancient times were atready act^uainted with seagoing cralt. Above all, 
however, diousands of linds have been made which dearly show thai 
the men of the Stone Age mode !ong vo3nigcs by sca. Remains of sea- 
lish, such as cod and hening, iiavc been found in the Neolitbic kitclien 
middens, tlie fatnous koiikwnoédtngat of Denmark. Tliis means tliot 
die Neoliiliic Period possessed seagoing craft. Ti is evidem, of couise, 
that apart from military campaigns, tiie fisks of sea transport were 
worthwliile only for lu Kury articlcs and paniculartv vaiuabis raw 
maieriais, Tlie diief of such goods and maicrials werc flint and the tools 
and weapons manu&ciured from ir. Tlie tråde foiites siarted from the 
various fUnt-minmg arens of France, Belglum and soutlicm Britain. 
They ran straight across the Nortfl Sea to the scuih of Sweden; along 
die coast btiwenni the Calais region and ihc esniaries of tiie ijielde 
and the Elbc; from Wameniunde to Gjedser; from Swinemiinde via 
Bornholm to the southem tip of Sweden; from Truso to Golliland. 
Af an early srage they made the Baltic provtnees an emporium of 
Swedisb tråde. Tlius, for coample, wholc stores uf ifiis costly raw 
maierial have been found in Burnholm ond Gothland, wbeie flint doea 
not occxir naturally. Flint ai« and other implemcnts have been un- 
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earilied all over nortbcm Swihien, whicli arc assumed to have been 
brouglu from Scania and Denmark^ and certainty cami by sea- 

Towards tlie end of the S tone Age, round about ihc third miUenniuru 
BX.^ niaricime travel seems to Have readied a high te%%l. It at thU 
pcfiod iHai the first gieat immigration of S wcdish peasants into Finland 
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rock iUuwhtgS. 
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and tli€ Ba!ifc provinces rook place« The immigrants ivent sEiaigUt 
across ihe BaJtic^' and die crbs&Jng of diis i6o-mile s^tch of sea pre- 
snpposes lite cxistence oF large, seagoing craft capable of bcaring heavy 
loads. The emigrants’ lines of commiinicdtion with their homeland had 
also lo Ejc safeguarded; dtene must Have been legular Traihc between 
dieir old and theit new home diai was more or less independcni of die 
wcaibw- Anyonc who has persona! ly expcHcnced rhe malignity of tfie 
Balde t^ith irs short, beavy breakers will be able to assess ihe demands 
made by regular sea ttaffic upon dic still Ira^e and impcrteci crafi of 
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ihe Sionc Age, At a.specd of t^'o to three knots, ihe highcsi i h^ boats 
of scwn skins can have attained, they musi have been at sea for houis 
withoui sight of land, evon if tbe cros^ng m-as made via ihe isbnd of 
Gtitilarid, as it presumably was. And tliar nol beneatJt die mild skies 


of ihc Mrditenanean or die s^ub-lrtipics, bur in the squalls, ihe bi 11 owing 
mLit and ! hc cold of northcni waiers! 


At about the same pertod a brisk iralBc was plicd in tJic Nonh Sea, 
W'litcli appremly did not shrink from a Crossing <if apptoximately 
440 miles from Swedeti to die coasi of Britain. This seenis to be artes ted 
by the bnding of tombs in w estcni Sw'cden and Britain wbosc arrange- 
tnem difTers from anydting discoveted in Gennany, Denmark, or 
Norway. Tliesc tombs suggesi closc luiks bciwvcn ctotem Brimin and 
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Mrøtcm Swcdeii. There is no prCKif, uf cdtirst^ tJiai dw vcssek whidi 
^tabUdi^ dbc link did not hug tbc coa^t sil th^ w^y tound^ Tncrcly 
crosdng thfi Straics of Dover. Btit die fmdmg o f flint tools on Heltgo- 
!and, wlierc flint does not oocur narurally, togetlier with ilie abvJous 
tisk of atxack by mamuders on the long ooasia) routes, suggests tltirc 
bold skippers prefentd to lakc their predous cargo by the shortest 



.fj, f^Unng -s/iipf sixiA to ttgAtk century /1*D* SAips of iAis kind — 
i^eiy Just i seawof lAjTf Aut of sui^A sAul&nv dr^mgAt thas could 
also &€ ui€d m fi^ty small rh^^rs—were for u timt tA^fa^uriu 

Wirng critfu Aidlt hi proper sAiphuHdxngyards wisA sl^s 

ami fy Aigkly paM sp^iaUsts nf grtat skilt, TAc must was 

rcguiariy uttacAed in sucA a mumer tAatf as in a modem racingynj^Ar^ 
il a^tild Ae t&wered ht afiw moyemerus. SAmuds and Aack-stays were 
made of watrus skhtj (Ac sail øffrmty sewrt srrips sait 

could ii Aøuled close or syuared fy means ofAltKkt'-wtJ-ptitifys cotrts- 

ponding to our lor^^toickle- 


route—^ttaight acro^s die open sea* Moreover, it most be bome in 
mind that in all probability dit level of nortliem Eumpean sesas has 
risen constdcrablv—ai ibe rate of about sixicen feet everv tJiqu^nd 

w ^ 

years. If dxb is correcl—and recent investigaiuins leave liitlc doubt of 
it^—tlie present Dogger Bank areai which is wow some fifty feet under 
watet, would still liave been art islond around :iooo b*c. Tlib would 
have rendered the Noxth Sca Crossing a good deal casier, cspcdally 
with the lotver sea level, die cooscHne would also have bccn constder* 
ably lo ^waxd of tt^ preseni position. Taking dl tlicsc factors into 
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accotuii^ there are good ground$ for supposing (hat tbere was wa 
tmJhc in both the Balttc and tbe Nonh Sea oround 2000 b.c., including 
voyage$ on the hJgb seas. 

Unfortunately, no seagoing vessels from this period have becn pre- 
sen-ed. AI! we have is a series of radier lougb todt-drawings datiiig 
from ihe beginntng of tbe Bronze Age^ showing vessels vitliout soils 
and piopelled by oars or long poddles. These must liave been coasud 
crafi, If i)u* Nartli Sea really crossed in those days it can only liave 
been by soiling vesseis; the distance is surely too gieat for ru wing 
vcssels, especially if they were carrying a heavy cargo. The largcst of 
the exaft depicied in thes« rock^drawings Itave twenty oarsmen, whtch 
would make the lengtht calcuJsted on ilie Space reqnircd for cacli 
oarsman, abont eigiuy feet- It may bc surmised, however, ihat these 
drawtngs represent an exaggerated gloriJfication of reaiity—h is not 
likely thai tite shipbuildiitg technitpie of that time can ttave been 
suBicient for die construction of crafr of ihis 

l-ater périods have becpieathcd us numerous examples of their sea<' 
going endt, above all ihe turbulent cra of the tliitd and founb centuries 
aj>, A series of dugouts lias been uncanhed in Lower Saxony^ some 
of which, though onty filty feet long, had provision for a crew of 
twcuTy-hve to thirty men; wliilc Scandinavia has yielded a ftw vessels 
w'bich leave a lasting tmpressioit of the shipbuildiitg capaeities of lite 
nortliem SLurapeans. One of tbem, ihe fanious Gakstid ship, whidt 
was discovmd In 1880 and dates from the sixih ceniury a-d., raay be 
accepted as lypicai of the Viking galicys of the period, apart from its 
dimensions, wtilch are rather below the av'erage, Slie lios an over-all 
lenglh of ncarly eighiy feci andabeam ofaboutstxtecnfeer. Herdiaught 
is ahout direc feet and lier freeboard amidshtps gives her gunwale a 
height of iwo feet above the waterline, She is clinkcr-buili of oak and 
equally adapted to row'ing or soiling. Iler srruciure would Iwve 
enabled her to weailier tbe worst storms on the hJgli seas and closely 
reserables that of tlie modern lifcbnnt- She was ceitamly capohk of 
remaining at sea for wecks on end wtihout contact with the sho«. 

This hypotlicsis deduoed from the construction of the Goksrad 
g;allcy lecetvcd interesting practical corroboiation a dozen years after 
its disco^Tery* w-ben an exaci replica of tbe Goksiad ship, the 
salled from Norway 10 America in 1S93 on the occasion of tbe World 
Fair at Cbicago- It was an outstanding feat to sail from £urope ro 
America in a ship of a pattern that was almost two tliousond years o!d- 
Hence this voyage contributed greatly to the farne of tlie Viking long- 
ship; but tt remained difBcult to accept tlie faet tliat intrepid scafarcrs 
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liridi vessds Hite this mlglit very tvell h^vQ preceded Ccjlumhus by half 

a milleimiiim in ihc discovery which btought hini cekbrity and 
^ffering. 

ipi Nke the GoLstaJ galley cannotT of cour^, be rcgarded 
as thc real occan-going vesseU of rite Scandinavians« TKey were excep- 
t i onidJy being capab le of doLng more than ten kriots^ Le* ulm osr as 

much as a modem ttamp-stcamer^ But hJgh speed is only important for 
warships; and this wa^ tlic niain use to whidi the long Norae boais^ 
called * dragon dups' because of ilieir beautifully curved and ofttn 
anisrkally carved fore and aft posrs^ -were put. TJiey proved iheir 
Tvorth amongst tlie skerries and t )ords of Lhc nordicm seas, as wcl) as 
in die Meditcrranean and the Black Sea 
and aJong thegrcai rivere of Europc* In 
tlie ocean-sTvdl, boweverj iheir skippere 
must have w ished thcir vesse Is ^-erc 
broader in the hcani, with a hittet free- 
board;, and above all sliorter. Many long, 
siender dragon sliips must Imvc broken 
across on tlic cresisi of die rolling waves, 

)ite the Swedish repliria whidi brok« up 
and ViCni down wiili all hånds in tJic 
Bay of Heligoland In die summer of 
1910, 

Conscquendy, the Vikings tended 
more and more to employ on Itmger 
ocean vopges, i.e, on the route^ to 
Brimin^, IceLmd and Green land^ a type 
of craft kno^n as ihe htorr^ a hre^ 

high-decked, tuhby Mailing diip, which stood up to lusrvy seas mtidi 
beuer than die dragon slitps und coutd also carry much more satl- 
Whereas tlie longships wdghed some fifty tons^ the knorrt wen? 
between sixty and one hundred tons; and sinæ dieir speed was litde less 
dun diat of ibe Norec warsliips, thanks to thcir greater area of sail, 
diey gtadually repUeed tiic longships. Ac Urer paiods, dragon ship^i 
only to have been used for rapid swoops in calm watere and 
reconnaissance crafi; one can imagine that ibe Scandinavians who sailed 
10 Atnerica in beavy bwrrs lel> diesc veksels at md)or while they 
rccutinoitred the røastsand rivers on liastUy construtted bngsliips. 
Unfonunaicly, ii is not yet finally clear what aids to navigation the 
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Vikings pussessed. I( 1 $ certain, hott'ever, thstt they were much more 
txtensi« dian waa iW long supposed. By a.d. lOoo they werc able to 
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tfittmase lat i (ude, and tound rids lime tiie)' also leami to dc tcnntne ihc 
nottL tnagnetitsilly, Thdr gitai voyages of discovcry could not other-- 
vise be expIaineA Of the Noise voyagcs to America iiadiiion stpccifi- 
callv stflies ihat ilicy tGached the prerfse point at which they wereuirrung. 
The major problem was the calcutation of btiiudc. For h must qoictly 
have smick the Nont*egian navigator diai dw shadow of his rnajt ti-x? 
vcrv much shoncr off the sliores of France and Spaln than at home, 
and iliat tn diese souihem latitudcs the Pole Star was lowcr ihan abot-'« 
the fjords of his homeland. At the same time, he mvisi Iiave noticed that 
tlie dav, ’whlch in ihc nonh lasted up to twenty^four hours, diew to a 
close mucli more rapidly in the soudt. Naturally, theiefcne, he paid 
more aiiextiton to the estimation of the ladtude in which he-was sailittg 
than of the longitude. 

As long as tlie sun shone, the problem of estimaiing laiiiude was 
casily solved. It naturally bccame difficult whcn the sky was oveicasr 
for Vi^ks on end, rendering U impossihle to toture ihe attitude of 
the sun or the Icngdi of shadows. Even loday, navigation b difficult 
under thesc conditions in tlie absence of radio diiection-finding equip- 
ment. In such cases the Vikings had recourse to ihe leUarstema^ or 
lodestone. 

Tlie ieuiarstemt —described in detail in du’ midnliirteeniii centitty 
by the Piord, Peter of Marincourt, who saw tlte stone hdng used by 
Italian navigato« in Naples'—is altvays regarded as an imponant fore- 
runner of the compass in magnetic ditection-lmding. Il is ftcqucntly 
referted to in Norse sagas, and mueh earliet (lian any meniion of it in 
the souih. It die tiorth, wheie it tvas mueh more urgently needed 
hecause of the ftequency of dull vi'eather, rather titan the south which 
In vented the compass—at any rate ui Europe. 

Ln the north, as in the south, die measmemerit of ton^iude lemaijied 
an mimciable problem for the navigaior. Fora lang time it was gener¬ 
ally done by a dead rcckonJng, i.e. the navigaior caJculaicd his lon^tude 
bv the direction of his couise and the distance he liad cravelletl. The 
simplest part of this was undoubiedly the esitmaiion of liiv speed, 
whidi, prior to the invention of die log, liad to be done by 
Impcissihic as It seems to the landsman to assess the speed of a ship 
widiout fixed points of teference, die sailor can acquire gieai aocuracy 
in iu Tint skippers and Itehmmen of sailing shjps btoughi it to a fine 
ait, so that as a rute they had no need of the log. The Scandiiutvlans, 
who spent all their live* at sea, must iiave become very expen ai h- 

Tlie mcasurement of ttene must have been a far mote difficult matter, 
and it is intereathig ihat tiie Vikings, l ik c the scafiiTuig peoples of the 
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South, adopicd waterdocks ro provtde rhem wlih ati tm var ving mcasuie 
of rime. Tliesc water docks, which weie probahly aliéady gimhai^ 
mounted, so iliar they weie not disnirbed by die motion of the sliip, 
ran oui in three, twelve, or tweniy-four haurs. The' latter type »-as 
calted ieitmtdf tilis word camc 10 mean not orUy a measure of time, bui 
also of distance. !t corrcsponded to die saiUng distance covexed tiiukr 
nbima] ciicumstances tn iwenty-four hotiis. These methods wete cer-’ 
tainly tar trom exact; but they ttiusi have'stood the V'Udngs In good 
sread, as the mantier In which they sdiled straight to tlicJr goal across 
great distances shows. 

We have alteady had occasion to speak of ihe nautjcal knowledge of 
the andent sauth. The results achieved diere were also verv strikingt 
Tliey do not astonish tis quitc so mueh, however, because dinigdc 
condiiioos in the soudi were in every way notably snperior to tliose of 
the nonh. Duli weather with an overcast sky wus an exoeption; the 
sun was regularly visible during the day. The niglics 
ihar c ven if an observation was impossible diiring the dav, bearings 
could be taken from the stars. This was raidy posstblc ro the Scan- 
dinavUns in dteir home waters. As a rule, ihe sun set for a few hutits 
only, and it was a very diffieoh task to take reiiable bearings from the 
stars during the brighi tw'ilight of die northern mgltt. 

Dcsplte all this, we sliould no longer bc surprised dut bold sea- 
farers, with the naudcal knowlcdge and die vessels ihat tlie Vikings 
posscs^, should have Leen able to tiaverse tlic se:is of half ilie worid 
and make tbem their own. Tlie seas of the north were naturaUv the first 
10 atttaci diiun, and theie is incontesiable historical evidenc« iliat die 
Scandinavians tbsi reached Iceland in a.d. S6 t. 
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To bc^n with, the voyage to Iceland was exstemely perilous. 
Aldiough it did not take so very tong to reach, Iceland was one of die 
more distant obieciivcs at thai tinte, and the voyage from Korway was 
generally undertaken in the summer months only. Tlie voyagers 
winicied on the istand and usually recumed home the followtng 
summer. TTte Viking made the fi»t part of the trip on courses with 
wliicli they liad loi^ been famil iar—via the Britidi fsles, tlie Orkneys, 
the Shedands and die Færoes—and ihcn made thetr way to dic sou(h> 
easi coast of Iceland with the aid of the westerly ann of the North 
Atlantic Drift, the nortlicm offshoot of ilic Gidf StreanL Mariners 
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from tli^ Briti^ hiti and tlu.' 5mng cf i^bruk LeadLng up towarcb ii 
liad already explored Iceland pnor to tht airi^'al of thc Vikings- 

It tms ffven becn assertcd recontly by American numismarists that 
IceUnd must Jiavc been discovered fivc hundred years before ihe Bdvi!iu; 
of the Vikings. This assertion is based on ihe finding of somc Ronian 
coins from ihe period of tht Emperor Diockrian, Since, howcver^ 
diere is no irtcans of knowing how long ihese coins had bcen lying in 
the ground, so thai ihey mighi liavc becn broughi lo die hiand by the 
V^ikings themselves, dm assertion is not very credible. Bul it does seetn 
ti]at die Irisb^ ^hof like ihe inhahitants of ihe Sheiknds, had becn 
under Scandinaslan dominoiion since die sjxih centurv, saikd to let- 

ff 

land En a-d. 795—long hefore its oflkial discover}' by tlie Nordi- 

men* Tlie« were not coloni^ing expedidons^ but mote likely small 
bands of monks in llight from the world and seekmg, like Su BrandaHi 
2 hemiitage on some solitary hle. 

In addition 10 ancieni Irish sounces, the Scondinavians tbcmselvcs 
atiesi that there wcie Irislimen living on Iceland before them, Tliis 
h recorded in the Landmi/rta^oty the great written dociuThcnr of dicir 

setdememofTcelond. Alihoughdiis book wmnot ^mtcnuntil a.d. taooj 
il has proved reliable over so niony points dmt gtcai imponuno; musi 
be attached to irs testimony regardJng thii disco very of Ecelond by éx 
Irish. The LanditiSiftidok account runs; 

Al thar lime kehiid wx 5 covered Vrith trees beiween rhe shore and tlie 
mountujns. Tticrc lived here then Christian men cdled bv the Northmen 

m 

pupør. Tticse men later weni away, bccanse they did nat wish to live with 
hcaihcna- Tfiey left behind bells^ erosiers and Irish hooks, trom whiclii it 
conld be seen tkn ihc pcoplc werc Irom Treland* 

Tilis is pretty convincing trvidence that Icdand was first visited by 
tlic Irisb. No traces of anv carlier settlement liave been found on this 
remoie Island, so the view thai the abori^nal inhabitants of Iiarland 
weter G;lis can hardly he correcL, Tlit: island tvas lOO far front any other 
habitab!« country to be pc»oplecl before travel Itad reached a rela- 
tively high level of dcvelopment. The Norwegians themselves did not 
sail to IceWtd by the ditect sea route unti] sonte time aftci its first 

settlement. 

Men bad to be iiardy to brave the rigours of these nonhem scas. 
'fltcy liad to be quite especially hardy and tesoitite to transplant ilicir 
vhole elan tO Icdand, land of ice and fire, \Ve Imow for cenaln tliai 
ilte decision lo cany oui tbis migration was not ntade ligbtly, but otily 
after thorough investigatton of ihc new country, Despite the poveny 
of the soli and the harshness of ilie dimaie, Uving conditlons which 
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the Northmen found ifi fecland were no worse tlian in thtir Norwcgian 

^id Swedish hdmelattds^ paiticularly in iho ninih ccnmry, -when tbe 
deteriontion of the diniaie, ^hidi ptobably loolc pbce bter^ liad not 
yet begun« Although the lonciy isle by climaticdlly on chc bordctline 


wiitclj kept sufTicicnt wartn watcr drcukring round dte isbnd to mise 
its tempeniturc above diat of die Polui wnc proper. This e]tceptionitl 
condition was (and is) confiricd to die seaboard, however; the highbnds 
of tlie tntenor of^Icelartd wenc and are cold and infertile^ It mayj in 
any case, be'assumed ihat ihe first impression made by Iceland upon 
the Vikings was not an unfriendly orte. 
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[n ilic coasra! oreas, poriiciibily in tht souih and scnrh-westj tli^y 
tbund everywhene magnt^cenc meadi>w% many of tbem tiisher than 
thosL" In Scandinavia; round the ahehet^d fjorde gardens cctuld be 
pbnud wrhidi flouriahcd as well as in Norway- The rivers and ilw rocky 
round die coast wcre seething with KsIl On ly com could not be 
satisfactorily gro^iTi in suflicienr quaniity for the needs of ihc sertk- 
nient^ The summer was too shcrt for tids, altbough tlte light niglus 
scctjred less intemiptlon in the growib of plants titan had bem tlie case 
tr home. There also a complete absence of metal oms, which the 
Norsemen nceded as mgcnily in peace as in wnr. The lack of tliese rwo 
viial natura! products could, however, be overcome by imporrs ftom 
Norway* 

ConsequeTtfly^ settlement in Iceland did not meait any reductiun in 
tlie accus tomed standard of li ving. Wliat was tequired of die Iceland 
colotiists was adaptatitjn to sltghtly diiTereni luituml conditiom, radier 
ilian die adoption of an entlrely new way of life* Dairy farming lind to 
take precedcnce over agricultme; but since the Norwegian tanner had 
already cngaged ex tensi vely in caitle-breeding, diis not present 
thcsetiler with any fundamental ly new problenu 

Tlicst economic con&iderations, greai as u'ias their influeitce on the 
choke of £t new seEtlcniieni, were noi ihe driving force behind the 
Nom-egian cmigmion. Hus latter was of quite a dilTerent diaracicr 
and streng enough ip fiend Norsémcn to Greenland, wliere conditiortii 
were in sliarp contrast to tbose in Norway, once the habitahie ateas of 
Icekmd had aU been coloniaed« Althou^i sliortage of land in Norv.'ay 
—o wing LO dic type of economy poet ised by its inliahiiants, wliieh 
called for a grcai deal of space—was doubdess one teasoii for the 
raiding and coloni^ng expeditions of the Nordimen, it was ceitainlv 
noi the primary incentivc to \i\c settlement of IceJanrh The mod ve 
for tilis was not economic. Lut poUtical: Higln ftom the ruihlcss liand 
of Harald Fair ha! king of oiic of tlie Norw^an provinces, who, at 

ihe end of the ninth century, exiended his swuy over the wiiole of 
Norw^y. 

This Qiglu, wliidt in vol ved every dass of society, brougbt men from 
all parts of Norway^ from Halogaland to the norili to Vik and the 
Uppidnd in die south» According to the Z^mdndmaiQÅ^j the districca 
TOund die Uordangerfjord and the Sog^fjord made a particukrly large 
etmtributjon to tiie emigmion. 

Soon u positive ihx?d of Nofthmcii was ppuriog into Iceland. By 
about A.O, 1000, tliere were some twenty to thirty thousand pcopk 
li ving on ihe loiiely island, and excavaiions in Norway have disetosed 
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that in the disiricts of Agder and Eo^ujid wliok cojiimunities wcrc 
ahandoneclj noi only yonnger åons eimgrat^d. But x^'ltale witit 

Bag and baggage, iliiit lind whieb Kid once bccn ijllcd bccanic 
wildemes^ once more* To ptevent ihe depopulation of Korway, an 
*emigr3iion Enstituted i everyoite wisliing to go ic Iceland fiad 

10 pay The king ten and huur'on as mueh 35 IwJf a gold crown. Of 
course, many Icfr ihe land in seere c- In only four insiances ci oes ihe 
Landfid/i^alok ^rate tliai emigration took pb^ with Harald Faithak^s 
foPcknoii ledgeH. Many pcople emtgrated for persona] reasons- Ilte 
Landndntal^k fierjuentjy rebtes thai Icebnd-brers tuid to 1eci\x d^r 
homeland because they were guil ty of murder or tiiiiiiislaugluer, or 
because of old dan feuds, which made h impossible for the diildren of 
the second or diird generation to smy in Norway^ Tida brief survey 
s1iow5 Jiow manifold were dte ouses of emigratton from Norway« If 
poliiical reasoris prcponderated, there were all sorts af other motiver 
as well, and die iniemaj eoKesion of rhe cDlonisis o{ Icdand musr not, 
tlicnelore, be overraied* 

In addition to the Non^'egbhs, who formed the main contingent of 
colonists^ memJbers of many other nations also took part« One ot' ihc 
first men to explore Iceland, Gardar, ^as a Swede. Iris recorded furiher 
that [ngolf*s brother had seveol Idsh slaws on board« Tlie LsftJftdnta* 
léA coniaitis information on this point 100. It carefuJly tfceords the 
naincs of the most important fordgners who partidpaied in the colonlza- 
tion of Iceland, In addition to irebnd^ Scodandt Dcnmatk and the 
Hebrides^ Sweden and GotBland were partlcuUrly stron^y rcprcsented, 
Tlierc wcui alrø iapps and Finns, ilte latter mostiy as slaves and 
domestk serv'ants^ among the irntnigranis- They and the mony Cc!ts 
inerodueed an alkn element into the otherwdse homogeneons blood of 
the Icebnd-farers^ wtutJi tnay have conmbuied to the locUnders^ 
graduaily beconung independeni ot’' tlfcdr Norwegbn mother coimity« 
None ihe Icss, tlic Icebndcts, as well as the Norse Gneenlanders, 
remamed dosely Iinked ro the mod jer country in their ways and 
cusiomit« We shalJ have more to say of this later.r It 15 worth bearing m 
mind from die outset, however, diat all ihese peopie, sotiered over die 
whole World, wheiher in Icebnd, Greenland or Violand-America, were 
and remained E^iropcans, This point will anse when wc dJseuss tlie 
decUnc of ihe Greenland Norscstien* 

Iccland was ilte firsi step taken by ihe Scandinavians in liie dirtetion 
of rbeir ultimate destination—America* Tim step was takéii quite 
unconsdously, of coun^, and appeared to contcmporarics no more 
tlian tlie discovery of one more new countiy in iBe unbroken cBain of 
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fordgn sliorcs. Lcoking back from tlie prcsem, ih^ comicig of tht 
Narscmen to Iceland seenis to Jiave bccn dctermincd by somethlng 
more diaii mere chance. For Grecnland now by on their doorstep; 
sooner or latcr ii loumi to be discovered by tlie Vilangs, But the 



/ce&uiii wtiÅ tAe £fic tii RéJ m Drwigit- 

AfaiJcctdal and 

tloor ibat opened on Grcenland opened on a trap: Grecnland had 

neiihcr wood nor mcza!, it coiiiti not support tlte Norscmsui and they 
bad to leave. 

Wbere wm ihey to go? Thdr route kå from Greenbnd straight 
across die Arctic Ocean to America, with tes mcxliaustible supplies 
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of boih ttmber and jneca]^ Tbc'fli‘'ay was clear to dic GnecnWid Vikings 
as soon as dicy found Marklaitc]^ tlie vast forest area cf Nova Scona^ 
'Herw BninsiA^ck and Maine- And h looks as tliough, wiih Vinland as 
thdf starting-point, they peneirated to die mctalliferfjus regions round 
the Great Lakes^ Btit many of tlictn realiictd too late tliiu ttdr settle¬ 
ment of Creenland tiad led ihem tiito a blind alley; tlie link -widi 
Eumpe grcw more and more tenuons and finally broke, leaving tbem 
helplessly imprisoticd in Green !and's i(x% No lon^^er able 10 Jeav 
becausc, being withont timber^ ihey were withour shJps of Uieir 
they perished, man;, woraan and child. 


6 

The simuner of was hot and dry* Day after day the sun btazed 
down upon the parched soil; meadow 5 and fields dried iip| die fonntains 
in the parks of ihe gen try no longer played; dte pea^[s pmyed for 
rain^ 

To Hans Egcde from Trondenaes rn the Lofotens, 00 his wav to 
Greenland at just this time, this searing chastisement of tlic wor!d 
a sign from God. Tfie seals, tlie GreenJand Eskimrø' matn source of 
food, had moved lar northj the litile slit-eycd xto\h were hungry, and 
[he man whose stomach is etnpty Is usuolly ready to open his ears 10 
the word of God. And to bring ihc word of God to tlic Eskimoes was 
Mans Egede^s mi^on in life» 

Tlie ice 100 h,id re treated mueh farther nonh tlian usnal tids summer- 
True, ir thundered dovn incessantly from the lofiy dilTs. Wliote 
icebergs bnrAc away from the sharp edges of the di fis and tujnblcd 
down with a helliah roaring, grating and nimbUrtg in to the foaming 
'sea, sending the water high in to tlie air. Bm tite endJess icefields, whidi 
rhe Enghsh skippers, Dasis and BaiEn, had reported a hundred ycars 
earlicr, Imd vanished- iTiiis Er came aboui that Hans Egcde anehored 
well up to the north, at the mouth of a fford iliat cut tkep into tlie 
land, m Godihaab, the liarbotirof ^Good fiope'', at almost 6 ^^ N* 

Hc liad no idea that white men had Jived in this region font hundred 
years earlien Perhaps some unknown ancestor of his own familv had 
bere cast overboard the sacred pSIW ot tbe Iiigli scai, En order to take 
land at tlie point whtre it drifted ashorc, guided by tlie gods. Great 
farms had stood hete once, a two-storeyed granary had b^ erected, 
a dignified churdi budt- Bur tlic misslonary found notlimE;! 

That ilteir forebears had once discover cd and coloribs^ Green Lmd 
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was TS’cJI known in Norway and Denmark; bur pcople hid been led 
itttray by the elever sdiol^. U w wrltten in the said these 

leamed gendemen, thii tlie ia£n Not^ colony was csiIIkI Eysirifyggdy 
^Eastem Seittement and the second and smaikr onc Feimfyggiti^ 
'Western Sctilemcnt\ Consccpjently, tliey deduccdi^ dte powcHid 
Ey-iitribyggel must have lain on the east coasr of Gteenland^ ilte poorcr 
Vestriby^d, whicli moreover perished as early as [341^ on the weat 
coast* Thjs ’WTis a misconception: in point of faet both settlements 
were stitiatcd on the we&t of the coutitty^ but dic Eastem Settlement 
lay at tlie CJiireme inner end of the fjord^ whik Vestribyggd was to tlie 
wesi of Uv doser to the open sea. 

Hans Egede too bad bclievcd ihe men of leaming^ And he liad 
silently Uoped^ in spite of all the iniervcning oenturies^ to find sotne 
trace of his old Nomegian comptnots where he helle ved Eystrihyggd 
to have been. He gave no thought to Vestribyggdg where he actually 
landed. Titat liad been too small, and iiad ceased 10 exisr 100 tong ago, 
10 have left any still visible signs. So he poid no Iteed to the ruins which 
still stand tliere, monunients to a poignant tragedy of hunger and 
abatidomnent- He did not nodce that here and thete he wns stopping 
over graves. 

He fotind nothing. 'As regards the old Grecnbnd Eystdbyggd, I 
believe -without a doubt that il issLill ab ve and filled witli die of&pring 
ofa pure Norwegian people, vtho, with God^s heJp^ ’will in due counse 
be discovcfcd^^ 1 te wrote home. In the summer of 17^5, he te-emharked 
and sailed, in constant danger qf his lifc, along the calving glacicrs cif 
inland ice« He salled along abnost the whole of the Eystribyggd coast; 
ic all ‘^'ithln reaeb of his band : die ruins of the old monasteries, 
the luige wahs of the see of the Eishop of Greenland at Gardar near 
the modem JuUaneliaab, ifae vast cemeteries in who&c icy graves the 
dead were waiting patimtly for one of their own people to come, tlte 
blossommg gardens of ihe Vikings still bright ^ith many European 
plants foreign to ihe soil of Greenlandr Witliin reacli of his liand! 
Bui Hans Egede passed ti by., h not liis destiny to be an exjca%'alor, 
an archieoLogist; he ^*35 to become the aposik to die Eskimoes. And 
when he died many, mony years later on tbe DanJsh island of Falster, 
Liis soul was accompanied by the praiscs of countl^ OiristiaD 
Eskimoca In far-awa}' Grecnbnd, v^hom hc had freed fmm the fear 
of dieir demons^ 

Just rvrø hundred after klans Egede^s voj^gc to Gieenland, 
in the hot summer oi another expedition landcd therc witb die 
spccific aim of $earcbing for tts ancient Norse inhabitants« Again 
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Emope Vriis paidtcd by a blazing stnip and agi^n m Greenland tbe ioe 
bad reircaied far to die nonh, The ftozcn soij of the scaboard had 
becoine soft and wiltbtgly yJeJd«! its hiddcn contents* 



^5. ' Omr-BygiT anJ* fTdsur-BygiP^ tÅé rtm Nofsc scir/dments on 
Grten/anJf fAtf Gt^dmundifon circa AWiAirrfl 

wiili Finmtifi: mJ BjarmaiaaJ is seoaratdd Jhøm Grddniand 
onJy fy o narrmi' cAiWje/, TAé Eosum Sen/dnieni /tar m G/Wiiand*s 
€its£ coasti tid JFtsum art tie Atlantic sidt cf fAtf Betwcm 

Grecnland and Amtrica fAr« is IiJi:€wisc only a narmuf^ dianimL 

As carly as ihe Englisti navfigator and exploo^j Jolui 
bad come acioss a grave marked by a cross in Grtenbnd- And evw 
sinco whalecs bad bogun 10 inchor olT tbe west coa^t ot Groenbind, 
reports of ilie finding of graves and skoictons bad Ijoen accomulating 
iti Cepenhag«!* Tiiese finds, 'fthidi were all made on ilie west coast 
of Gmenland, corroborated tbc !idiolan' uc^- ilieory i]m Eysiribyggd 
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and Vtjsmbj'ggd iiad both lain pn dic western 1 ittot?il of this liry land. 
Tilis iheorj' won more and more credcncc« and immedlatcly after ili« 
First World War Denmark sent a sdentiftc contmisston lo Greenland 
headed by tbc arcliaeologist Paul Nbrlund. And whai Hans Egede 
rrussed, this e?i:pediciatv foundt thdr own Noiw't^ian forofatlters. 

Titcy had been dcad for fo ur centuries. Tlicir farms were destroyed^ 
thelr diurdies in ruins, thdi fvdds and gardens smothered by weitds 
and itorsehair oats. But down below, m rhe graves, in dic deptbs of ihe 
etemally trozen soil, Hme had stood still. Thcre Uy ibe Vikings, os 
tliey liad once been put to rest. Tliey found Bishop jon Smyrlll, nick- 
named ihc Spatrowltim'k, witb bis bisliop's ring and crosier, tlte latter 
beauufully carved from a ■n-alnis tusk by the pastor s wife, Margret. 



4 tf, Gadveig’s rune roJfrom lAe Herjulfsnes cemeury^ 


Tljere lay tlw maiden Itigibjorg, wbo died more dian ciglil hundred 
years agu ond wkose loving patents had ptaeed her in a ttne grave framed 
in sandstonc and bearing a runic iitscripiion. Tliere slumbered Ozurr 
Asbjamaison, who died one wimer's day on a little Island in tbe fjord, 
and was bid to rest in unliallowcd ground. But when the grave wns ftllcd 
in, a stake was stood on his chest. And when springcatne round and the 
tce ntehed, the tnake was pul led out and a pttest poured consociaicd 
water tbruugh the hule onto hU diesi. I^ow lic too rested in halluwcd 
gtuund. In the grave of die goodwifc Gtidsneig there lay nothing but a 
rune rod. On this rud otn be read ilte words: ’Tlils w'oman, who was 
caDed Gudveig, was lowered into the Greenbnd sca,' Gudveig died at 
sea and ^-as hunc-d tbere, in tbc manner uf sailors, sewn up in a sailcloth 
'with a stone from tiie ballast iled to her feet. But tlte sea is not hailowed, 
it is the abude of the de vil. So the rune rod was buried in Ital loved 
ground as lier proxy. There were children’s gtaves: the I ilde oncs lay 
ptjaccfully witlt loldcd bands, a cross between thetr stiiT fingcis and, 
in the corner of t hu grave, tltei r tovs. 

All thb ean be read in Paul Ndrlund's schubriy, but [larrowing, 
book. Viking SetiUmenis in GreenlanJ^ publtshed tn ($37. Hatrowiitg 
not SU mueh because tt treais of those wbo diedand left oihcrs to weep 
for ti lem, but ratltex bccause all tliese dcad werr severely cHppIcd, 
d'a'orf-Uke in staiure, frightfully undemourislicd, bent and twisted witb 
rickets, ond prohably rlddled with luberculosis. Harrowing becousc 
liardly any of iliesc poor creatures, stigffiaiizcd by generations of 
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TO5ilnutririon; Hved u> be niKnch moit: Hun twenty* Harrciwing bccatise 
all of dictii, mcludtng tlw childrerii were dressed in the Utesi fashions 
eunent in Europe at ilie time—not made from silk md ve!vet, like their 
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X/X. GwnlanJ witA Eystrifygi^d and T^irl^^ggd* yt^mlvggd^ 

the Wtsurn S€tll4Jntnt^ Im ^me w^ay norxh øf dic Eastitn S£ttU~ 
mem, The JktarK^i hetwcm th^ two was ahøut 20& nii/cSf in Me 
Ufordi of an oid chronkUf * j£r days* rowing nirh stx men m ci jix-iOar 
ioa£*. 5wtff ih^ ^eaWi^ ran past Jang^raus gheUr^^ vfhosc jAef/n 
comørtd calfk^ cfi^n éloci^d tAr chamd co/ripkitly^ eontaci: 

rAt twø coioniøs cannot havo bem partkidarly dase* 


disianc relativer in Scandinavia, but of die coarsc wooHtm frieie maou- 
Éictured in GrccnLind itself* Yet iliis eoarsc cloih was made up ln[0 
tlcg^i sujTtoats and caps like those wom duiing liic higli MiddJe A^eE^ 
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in Europe, in to knee^length coiAanU 5 ^ich as were i\\c beight of fashion 
in foiirteenth<OTtury France, into ihe hcK>ds with a qucue familier to 
\x% from the descriptions of Daote and Fctrarch, into thc tall Burgundian 
caps painied by Memling and others as the headg^ar of die great gende¬ 
men ol tiieii time and wom by Charles die Bold (14 J3-77) and LouU 
XI of France (1423-431). 

This can only méim that these pooresi of die poor, lost and forgotten 


in the sol i tu de of imending ice^ mainiafned contau mth Europe till 
laie in the fiftecndi centtiry, diat forelgn sHps came to their shores, 
ihai merchants and mariners landed there andf finallyf that to tlie very 
iast diese cripplcd Grecribnd dwarfs rctalnaEl their deiermtnaiion to 
dress fashionably. 

At tlie birih of Eric rhe Red, the son of Thorvald Asvaldskm &oin 
Jaederen ncar Stavanger in Norway, no one foresai^^ thai he would one 
dav go to Ids rest many chousands of miles to the ’ftest in ihe everbst- 
ingly frozen soil of Creenland, and noi amongst the meadows and 
plougitlands of liis Nor^^egian faiin« It certain from his youib^ 
however^ thai he wotild hnd no peace tintll liis deaih. For his grand- 
faiher had been inv'olved in many violent quairels, and his fathet Uke- 
wisc- Even after he had reached years of discretion, the latter*s life 
coniinued to bc storniy^ and in 960 he Vieni too lir: he killed a man and 
Tvus fot^ed to rtee his atictsiral home and emigrate with liis famity to 


Iceland« 


At this time* lits son Eric about ten, o!d etjough to cealize tlut 
the farm in Dmngaland, one of the harshest and most inhospimble 
distticts in naithem Iceland, was in no way cpmparabte to the Uomts 
stcad in Jaederen. But theie was no choke« Ail die land of IceSand had 
been parcelled out sev'enty years ago. Late adivals like Thorvald, a 
fugitive from justice to boQt| lud to bc comenr widi wliat they cotild 
get« Thorvald aocepted the sltuaiion* But not hi^ son. He ktxcw t}iat 
his fathei's cbn liad been one of the most rcspected and powerfu) In 
]aederen. Here in Iceland they -were of no account at all. 

Uke ik> many tuppenings in the early days uf læland^ Titorvald 
Asvalckson^s arrival is related at bngth in ihe LaitJisiSmaAék^ He and 
his son Eric settlcd Ln Hornsuand on Dranger* 'flie faditr died, Eric 
the Ked took over the farm,, married, and therthy bccame rebied to 
one of the most respected Iceland families, Tim enaLIcd hjm to acquuc 
a new farm tn Haukadal, fanher to the soudi. But noiv he got inio 
difHcultieSp Like his father and giandfatber before him, Eric got 
tu vol ved tn quarrek, and when it faapperted twice in succession thac 
ll>c wild Norwegian's adversaries were Idft dead on the fiSd, ihe Tliing 
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at Thomes early in 982 punished hini and his people with three ycars' 
hantslifneni from The Laadndmabék conciudes ils accouni 

tViih tlie words; 


Eric fitted oui a ship bi Eric’s Bay ... ile said be ’wisJied to seek for ihe 
land Tvhich Gunnbjtim, tlie son of Ulf Knke» espied u-licn iie n-as drifting 
cn the sea wesi of iceiand, and whkb los fince tben bceo calicd Cunnbjfirri' 
tkerry. Ile assuied his frieitdi tlm bt would letitm to them when be had 
foutid tiie laiMi, Tbey parted in alJ fnerdsbip. Eric premised thaa bis uid, 
if be could give any atid tf litey sltoiUd iiave need of it. 

Thus tiie LtmdnåmMk, whose detailed and prec'ise report can bc 
rellcd upon. Early in 982, probahly in May or J ime, Eric die Hed put 
. out from Iceiand on a westerly course to scek sm unknown Und in thr 
ocean, wliich had been flceringly glimpsed in 900, i.e. over eighiy yeais 
previously. Tlie trudi ahoui this laid vest of Iceiand U unceriain, Wlisn 
ti -sws firet si^ued by Gunnb|Om, ooe of the earli«i settJets, it aroused 
great inierest in Iceiand, so thar the oldest inhabitanis could still 
rcmenibcr its discovery. Manifestly Gmvnbjøm Ulfson, Ulte other 
navigaiors, had embårk«! on tlie dreumnavigation of loeland, but he 
raust have set a course thai look him fanber west, It is recorded thai 


he could sce the Snaefells glacier on Iceiand, when mother gUekr 
emcfged from the sca to tlie west at the same dme. This statement was 
originally conatmed to mean thai the ‘skcrrics' discovered by Gunn- 
bjBm woe perbaps tbe small isUnds off Cape Far£Wcl 4 the soutliem tip 
of Grecnland. This is not cenain, however, and Gunnbjdm’s course 
reraains doubtfui. It raust noi be forgonen t^t atmospherit refleciions 
are a comnton phenomenon tn summer at these Utlmdes, and also that 
the ioc-gleam, t.e. ihc rcfleciion of tbc rays of tUe sun scatutred by the 
vast surfaces of Greeuland's snow and ice, is visible mueh fertber tlian 
the glaciers themselves. Furtheimore, ji raust be bome tn mind that 
in die area round Icdand, wliich is cbanictcrired by violen t votcanic 
and scismic action, die sudden appearance, and equaily sudden disap- 


pearanoe, of islands and rocks is cniirely possible. 

However thai may be, the Gunnbjbm skernes were the not veiy 
paipahle inenttive to the discovery of Creenland, For, as ihc result of 
saiUng far out 10 the west,Eric ihc Red came into the area of tlie north- 
crti arm of the North Atlantic Ørift, which al this poini curves round 10 


tbc west oncL wiib a fbvourahle wind, was beund to carty hint lo 
Grcenland. As luck wouid liavc ic, ht Linded tioi on die easi coast of 
G re«iland, which is barred by pack-ioe and bleakly iniiospitablc, b u i 
on tbc South- west coast beyond Cape Farewell, i .c. in dw di nutkaliy 
most favourablc area of the country. For even at this btitude, ilie 
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inHuctico of tbe Golf Sipoåm, oi wliich th^ North AiLuLtic Drift Ls urt 
ofr$hooT^ prodtices an unusuidly high tcmpcfatiirc- The tMan annuål 
temperture liere is almosi 9® F. above would be cipected from 
its bijtude and in cornparison wLdi the tempertures of tl^e Nocib 
Amencan coiitinent« Of course, ihe tempenitute in Gieenlond drops 
Ktfcply as One meves inland« The tnåueiice of the Gulf Stream is 
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considcTiibty redneed, and die cooling elføct of ihe inunense icc<3p, 
wliich covers Greealand and penetrattsi dcep into the m^igma masses 
of tbe eanh*s interior, deites all attempts at eolonizatiotu 

True, Eric the Red knew nodiing of dio course of the isoiherms, 
and tlie Vi^arming cffect of tbe Gulf Stream was also tinkno^Tt 10 liitn. 
But as the prudent cider of his dan and die responsible leader of his 
foliou'ers, Ite used tiie ibree sununers of bis baniSLhn:tent to tnsdte a 
ibocough mspection ol Grcenlandj and ^licn fie retumed 10 Icelaiui 
ai ilie end of liLs penod oi oudawry he knew very well iliat the suutli- 
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wESt of CT^enlarid was Iiabitable and where hc himself proposed to 
setdr« Tilis tiii! dcep Eric's Fprdf now ca]]^ Timugdiiariik, wbich 
was shcltcrcd from the icy gales hy high mountajns and dimatically 
the most favourable spot in thc whole of Greenland- TIic new seitlc- 
ment of the fuptive Northman was siied wtch great care and 
foredioxight. 

Eric the Red did not stay long in Tceland aftct his remtn. from exile* 
He set sail for Greenland the X'ery next summer^ this time 10 sen le 
there permanenily. This enterprise too is faiEhfuUy tecorded in the 
LaftiindmaStii:, It is also described in detail in tlic Hdniskrmgltij or Uvts 
<f lAe Norse Ki/tgs, an historieaJ work written in loeland at the mm 
of tbe tw^clfth to the llurteenth century* 

Thesc tw^q w'itnesses give a pretty exact picture of the w^ay in wJuch 
llic settlenidnt af Grccnland proceeded. Eric the Red^s original expedi- 
tion^ m which bh family with se veral small children and five or six 
servants took part^ was ondoubtcdly lavislily cquipped and provided 
wilh all tlie essent ials of Ufe for a longish period. But this voy^ was 
norhing agairtsi the real taking-of-tlte-bmd. Tweniy^five ships put out 
to sea, and since they must cerrainly all have been hjorrs rhi^ must 
liave carried some seven hundred souls togedier widi a large caigo of 
livcstock ajid Household goods. It may rherdbre be inferred wnth some 
cenainty that Eric the Red^s plan Ibr the coloniaation of Greenland 
must have caused a greai stir in IcelindHi No doube condidons on the 
island were not ahogetber saiisfactory, iti consetpiencc of ils over- 
pqpubrion; bul these diffioiiiies were prohably less diii^Lsive iliiin. the 
great respect in. wliidi Eric waa IteJd and hb glow rng descriprians of the 
economic and climatic conditions in riie rtew' country* Eric tlie Red 
doubtless laid it on pretty thick; not foc tiodting does it say tti the 
LafidndmaMk ihat he callcd his country the Green Land, ^because he 
believed tliai more people w ould go thithet if the country had a beauti- 
ful name*. Anyway, tlie diiference between the Greenland Eost Settle¬ 
ment and icebnd was not so gte^t riiat an loelander nced shrink from 
emignuing iberc. 

Only one tlung was missing, and that was timber. Wliereai fcciand 
was feirly hcavily W'ooded in parts at the rime of the taking-^f-the* 
land, ilicne w'as noihing on Green land bu: a few miserabte birches.. 
Driftwood was waslicd ashorc from Sibefia by die Norib Polar Current, 
bui this iras no use for budding ships. Eric the Red liad undoubtediy 
obsePi-ed dus shortagc; but he was primarily a farmer and caittlt^-breedet, 
not a scaman. Perhaps Ile rclicd upon being able to obtain the necessaiy 
timber widioui diflkulty from Iceland or Norway* At all eventSj be 
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had tia idea tliai the åhorta^ of timiNjr would one diiy become a faial 
difficuliy aiid tliat, dcspite all his foi^tliough^ lus dedsion to scttle in 
Grwnbnd had tcd inio a blind alley. 

As the statements of thc Lantlnd/rtal^^ rcvcalt all setilemefiis wttliout 
cjccepiion wcre locatcd on fjords. This constitutes a ftuidauiental 
difference bctw-'cen the ootonUaiion of Gxecntand hy die Noithrajen, 
and iis iaier ocirupation by the Eskimoes, The Eskimo remained 
attached io the sea and the seaboard^ Ile ejcdusively a hunter and 
fisl lerman* and therefbte li ved on the ouiennost ring of istands and 
skerric^ round the coast- Only in sumnuLr dkl he occasioitally enter die 
fjords lo hum reindeer, Tlie Nordmmi, on die odier Liand,. was 
pnnuirily a stockbreeder and farmer. Hc was dcpcndcni upon folds 
and pastures and therefore kept to the himerbnd round the fjords, 
whkh was cliimtically particuUrly favourable^ The innermest creeks 
of die fjords were sheliæd from the wind by high of rock^ 
conscqueiuly their lempemiures were se^^eral degrees higher ihan dtat 
of the bnd round about. h is even aJleged thai occasiomlly apples 
ripened liere. At all events, tlie Greenland cleric, Ivar Bardsen, reported 
round the middle of ibe fonnccnih century Blu tfere were Tniii, 
shaped Iikc certain apples, widi the most excellent aroma'; and from 
thc cighteenih century, f lans Egede rdates i har^ tn part icularly shcltcired 
spots^ il Ls possihle to grow tumips and cabbages. Nowadays the 
Grccniandcrs, with appropriaie methodSj are ahle to cukivaic radidies^p 
canots^ rhubarb and potatoes. Hence rlie Northmen were undoubtedly 
ablCj at thc hedning, to breed horses and pigs—-aJdtough this woutd 
no longer bc possibk today, for reosorts which will fe L^tphdotd bter. 
Immediatcly irthmd from the fjords, howe^'erj, fegi ns liie region of 
perpetualiy frozen soB and inland ice. 

Tlie Greenland Vikings Uved on daiiy producc and meai. Even 
today tlic Eskimoca on GreenUod are diiedy concemed, after rydiin^ 
with Uvestock firming; but they conhne themselves ahrtost exclirsJvdy 
[O sheep and goais, whereas tlie old Norsemen for thc mosr pare kept 
covt'S* Tlus would be altogether out of the tpiesiion today- On the farm 
of Eric the Red, for example, the ruins of four coth^lietls contaJning a 
total of -fojrty itidtvidual stalls were found. Tlic head of cattie on tfo 
bisliop^s e^itaic at nearby Gardar ^'as even greater* Its iwo gieat cow* 
shcd$, die longeat buildings in the whole of Greenland, bad accom- 
modmicn for about a hundred beasts* But even ife average farm in thc 
EasT Setdcmtmi must liave pessessed tlftccn to twenry head, a quiie 
conslderable number* AU these hyres are sUuaicd in an area which is 
today utterly hIeaL Eitber the pastures of die Norsemen have deterior- 
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aied in to barren tundras, or thc fjordis Iiave be^ti rendcred lotnUy 
impas^ie by calf jce from ihe; mhnd glacters. This Icads to thc 
inferencc thai in thfi carly Middle Ages the cUmAte was more tempcrare 
and thc flora richer than at present. 

In regions as dlmadcally pteearrous as the sub-Pokr areas of south* 
West Greenland^ howevetj even the sHgluesr alteration in die cltinatø 
wa$ Frauglu with tlie direst eonsequences. Even beforc the change, 
cattle-brecding and daiiy-farming could only be carried on in ihc 
sheltered fjords, whose hig^ simunef temperatnees made it possible to 
ciihivate eltens i ve pasturagc. Even liere die warm season was extremety 
slion* The wsacer started to fiene hy die end of August, and in tlic 
course of October the fjords became ioebound. There wers liard 
mODths aliead for anyone wbose winicr provendcr not io tbe bams 
by dien, espcdally as dte vegciable ccunponenis of his diet—coiisisung 
prindpally of b^eSa angelica, and cemin cdihle gtasses and seaweeds 
—werc tnadequate at best, Hence the difBcuIdes of getdng in tiie iiarvesi 
duiing die few wcchs of iine weadier in the summer wcie ttemendous, 
Bearing in mind the lengih of *he i^intcr ihat liad tø be provided for^ 
it is faartUy conodvahte that individmi farm^ could have coped with 
ilie rast on theSr own. The tjuanrity of fodder con^umed by the 
animals tt'as cnonnous. 

TI1C niajor portion of tf te hay liar^'csted went to die cows. During 
most of tlie wiiitcf] die sheep^ goats and hor^ liad to lahe Mond 
placc, According 10 old Icebndlc figuren, abour 2f potinds wereteckoned 
pcT lijead of catiJc per dav# Since die wiittcjgi dtiring which tlie co^»$ 

were kept in ilie cowslicd, bsicd around lao days tn Greeftbitid, each 
cow consumed apprøidmately 5^500 pounds of hay* An avemge East 
Seitlement farm possessed soraediing like twenty cows- it rherefore 
required more than 4^0 lon^ of hay for fodder* From die viewpolnt of 
the Eabour involved alone ibis was an impossihillty, cspecially as mo&t 
of this liay iiad to bc tmti^potted aemss thc fjords tn boacs. 

The difliculiy of providmg forthe beasis duKug die winierled to tbeir 
fodder betng supplemenied with bsh or flsh oflol—which ts still done 
in Nonvay—or else to their being only very meagrely fed+ as wa^ thc 
case in more suudicrly countries as well during the Middle Ages, 
When diey ^^erc put our 10 graze agam at the bc^nnmg of sp ring, die 
aninials were gcncnilly so weak diai tbey liad to be carried. Milk pro- 
duetkin dropped 10 a very kvw level du ring the wiincr, Consequcnd vj 
the nulk obtamed during die summer was piescrved, Le. soured and 
salted, 50 as to produce a kind of condensed rmik, w^hich could 
be kepi for a conddcr^ble time tn lubs. Large quantities of butuir and 
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chcese wcre also prcparcd and trtored for the Ti-imcr. Sincc thert was no 
lack of meat—principally seal ni«it—^the real sJiortiige was connned 
to vegetables and rereais. As Ipng as the link vith iceland and Nonray 
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two ttiftin centm oj" xht ^ont Eastern Sttdsrtitnt in Gretnland^ 


held ibis was tio caiiw for concem, sitice the nqcessaiy supplcmeni of 
caibobydraics coiild be imported. Laier on Ute sUnation diangird, as 

we shall bear. 

To begin witb, the ScandinavJan setdetnem of Greenland was pretty 
dens«. On t)ie inland tcaches of Uie fjords, every liitlc vale was Hited 
wiih farms; wberever ihcre vjum a few acres of grass and pasture, a 
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Vikittg peasant s<7tt]e<L h h estizniit^ tluit m ihc wUo]p of Green land 
diere were 2S0 fxnrts^ of which abour iSa belon^ed to the Ea^t Sctite- 
menr, Eystribyggd* This would pur iht popnladon at atoutnd 3,000. 
Il we recall that dw present population of die satne uaew of bnd, 
amounting between 4,000 and ^,ooo, is laitgely dependenc upon food 
from Europe and America, can see ivhai a ptodigious feat of 
colonizarion rhe Norsemen achlevod in popu lating this barren so il so 
thickly. It aUo shows the grtsai adaptability of the Nordlc peopJes lo 
the conditions ol' die Arciicand sub-Polat ssonc—^an adaptahility whjeh 
diey were to demons tra te a lit tie later in sub-tropical regions of die 

South, lik« Sid ly. 

The Nortlimen encouinercd a furtiter diflkidty in tlie lack of irotu 
True, ihere are large ixon deposiis in Grcenland on Diseo Bay nortli 
of Vestribyggd, just wliere (be Vikings liad dieir main hunting gtound. 
But they uerc first discoveted by tiie Swedislt explorer, Nordenskidld, 
and not e.Kplaired until 1870. So dic CreenUnd Vtktngs were dependeni 
upon surface iron. There were large deposlts of this too; bur the pro- 
ductian of iron even from this surlace orc wns greatly impeded by bek 
of fueL As in Icelaod, tbe undemood was quickly destroyed by reekjess 
felling and damage by cattic—tlie young cattte Itad a predilcciion fur 
cliewing ofF the fresb shoots—su thai they w^ere dependent on drift- 
ivood and imports from Europe and America.. Tbis same jack of cimber 
pie vent ed the constmciion of ships. Wben the link wilh Europe 
broke m bter centuries, the Northinen were maiooned on Green land. 
To begin wiih, they iiad réeourse to timiber from America, e^pecially 
from “ Mai'kbnd* (the name means "fonest landet whicb the Green land 
Vikings discovered round aj>. 1000. Slups plied regularly beiiveen 
Creenland and Markland up to the rnid-fourteenth een rury. Tids is 
shown by tiie foltowing entry in die Jcislandic Annals of die Bishop of 
Skalhok tn Icetand for iKe year 1347^ 

Tticre came a diip from Crcettlandi e\’en ^nuiller than tfi«^ Itirle icebnd- 
It ^oiled inio the outer Stnmmf jord and had no anchor- It bore se ven- 
leen men who had sailed xo Markland^ bui Itad been dri%^ here by litgh 
wtnds- 


Ijucr, such long voyages scem to have become Icss freejuent or oven 
ccased altogetheij peHuips because tlie North men, undemourislied 
througji the breakdown of dteir dairy-faiming, Licked die strengdi; 
perhaps because, o wing to dte acuie fortage of iron, ihey had no naJls 
wiih wltich 10 fix togeiher dic pLinks of largeir, seagomg shipsu Tbis 
casis a grim liglu on die s^itiiauon of die jater gencraiiorLs of Creenbrtd 
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Viking. Witlioui tniji, vitlioiit timbcr, without ad€i:piate nutiition, 
tlie TTuiinteiiance of tboir mode of liie and their culture was Imposfilble. 
In a counirj’ iv'hich olTetcd plcnty of living spacc to the Eskimo, th« 
Northmim waa bound bnaliy to succumb, once Iiis supply lines weie 

cut. 
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At tbe beginning ibere was no Itint of what was in store. Intertxiursc 
berw ttn Greenland and Norway was brist and tbe Grecnlanders re- 
odved all tbe imports thcy needed. Ai tbe outset, navigaiors were im- 
willing lo make ti le mn straigbt from Norway lo GreenUnd, prefcrring 
to sad brst to Iceland. But after a time the mafority of iltern seetn to have 
taken ihe direct route, which, as we know, rait eitbec from Bergen, tbe 
neighbouring Hero, or the Stadt Promuniory, past tlie Shetlands and 
Færoes and soudi of loelond to Cape Farewell, the Viking Hvarf, 
Accordlng to tbe old chroiticles, the iirsi to sail the direct route was 
Leif, son of Eric the Red. Neiilter of his two voyages was uneventful, 
we are told, but on both occæions be made port safely. 

By no means all skippers w'etc as fuminate. Many shlps sank without 
a trace. 0 thers were lost in tbe pack-ice which is carried down from 
the nonh by tbe Polar Current and driven by tbe Nortb Atlantic Drift 
against tbe east coast of Greenland; the most luckless escaped from 
tbeir stranded vesscls accoss the friitge of ice and ceached tbe unln>‘ 
iiabitcdj stony shorc. Tlie most luckless—for now tbey were confronted 
by a slow and i^nhdng deatb. Only onoe did tbe ottempt to escape 
from this inferno of howUng winds, biting cold and utier desolation 
by marebing westward across the inland ice, nearly suoceed. The Ice' 
lander, Einar Tboigcirsson, crossed the inland Ice wttb two com- 
paoiom to witldn a da/s march of the brst larms. TItefe he and bis 
men collapscd ftom exhaustion. Thcir bodies were laier bid to test 
in the cemetety ofHerjulfsnes. 

But despile all tlie shipwrecks on die Greenktid tun, ibcrc! were 
aiways men ready lo tempt Fate. The piudis to be made on ibese runs 
were exceptionally high. Timber, tron gootb, com and sult were all 
tbings the Giecnlandcis tirgently needed and for whkh they paid bl^ 
prices. Paymeni was by batter, of course. Besides bulter, clteesc and 
wool, tbe Greenbnders could offer tlunr frieze dotfas, whicb for a long 
rime were mueh suught after in Euiope, as well as white and blu« 
foX'fuis, Potar-bear skins, walrus and narw'bal rusks, and walrus skins. 
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The tasi tlirec urticles in pajticuW were in grc3i dentimd with Uic 
European mfirchant ^^al^ncrs. ^ long ^ ihc Saraccn putnes in rhe 
MeditttranCrini render^ genuine elephant fvory hard co came byv 
walni3 tusks were considered a perfect substitnte- They wene aa highly 
prized a commodity as amber had once been lo the notthcrn TeUEonic 
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tribes in tbe Baliic, and were worth cven ilie long and hazardous 
voyagc to Greenland^ whJch was iooked upon as the tfnd of ilte worId» 
Narwhal tusks abo enjoyed high estecm; they wete given out to bctlie 
bom of the mvstcrious uniconi and crediied witli great ttiedicsiial 

properties. 

Tliesc Tiarvha] tusks were more or Jess a monopoly of die Greenland 
Scandinaviaits^ and wcre for a long tinte iiistnimental tn. keeping in ter- 
oourse ftiili Europe dive- But the Norwcglans began to liiint walnises 
in tlte waters to ihe cast tound Novaya ZcmJya, and it wa> natuKiIly 
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cheapcr for merchanis from central Europc to purcti^ theijr walrrø 
tusks in Narway ihan to sail all the way to CreenLuiA To tlus was 
added ilie fxt tliat Communications through the Medtterranean gtadu^ 
ally becamc safer, so thai elephant ivory bccatnc casicr to obtain« 
Mo^i important of alL^ however, was the waning of the vogue for 
ivorj'* The Gmnianders iHen pinned their faith to dte narwhal tusk^ 
whidi remained a !^leable commodity not as an ivory substitute^ but 
becausc of 5ts supposed magic properties^ Walrus-skin wete 

aJso mueh coveted aniclcs. The tradlticnal mart for tliesc Cologne^ 
and from here andior cables and sail ropes of Greenland walrus skin 
went all over Europe. 

Walnjses were not particniariy easy to caich, however* Some wem 
10 hc foiind on the east coaai of Greenland, which was tbereforB 
occasionally visitcd by Norse hunting parties, iliougl!i ihese probably 
never weni beyond Angmagssalik^ In the main, hov-ever, they were 
hunted in Nordrutur^ the hundng grouncls in the Disco Bay area on 
latitude 70“^ Nr Tlie rccords speak of -whole fleets of hunung boais 
sailing 10 Disco Bay endt suramer, and no doubt the hunting of crea* 
tures so well able to defend themselves as the narwhaj and the walrus 
pro vided die sort of e^dtement de^ to the heaits of die tntrepld 
Northmen. When the boats retumed to the lierne farms ai the end of 
summer, they wtm eagierly aft-aitedt A gOod bag meant ihai during tlie 
Corning year com, menl goods and other precious articles could be 
purchased from European traders. 

So whole cargoes of waJrus and narwhal tusks Icft Grecnland for 
the South. To begin with, these goods wem rmnsported almost eidu- 
dvely in Norwegian freighiers. Later, Han&eatic I^ggimy 3 type of ship 
beiter suited to long ocean voyages, entered die Grcenland trade. The 
fad thal the Hansa dty of Cologne wai ihe main centre for die ttade 
in walrus skins strongly suggests thac ar an early stage cammerce wltli 
Grecnland was largely in ihe Ilands of Hanseatic seamen and slup^ 
owneis, Tlie numerous pieces of brown stonewaie of Rliemsh origin 
that have been found in Greenland lend support to dib vU-Wt 

In any case, it is ccitain thac by 1300 Gteenland^s inide with Norway 
was rapidly decreasing. Tlie rason for this the obsolesoence of 
tlie Norwegian merchani navy, whicb sdll cmployed numbers of low^ 
gunwalcd rowing vesseis, Every ot« of ihe Jug^i-gunwaled Hansealk 
Abggcn ciuried sailj diey requiicd smaller crews, took biggier cargoes, 
and weie mueh more scaworthy« Considerable Capital would have been 
needed to modemise ihe Norwegian mcrchimL navy; bui diuse who 
could have fumished rlie cupiial, ihe greai ecciesiasucal and tempotai 
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londownei^ bepJi ki just ilm penod to vithdntfr' fram lEic field oT 
overseas tmde with dl its agiiiitJons and risks. The tiriivcml prospcrity 
diiiing die bigli Middlc Agcs guanmteed tbem an adequa^e profil on 
the sale of didr com and atlier agriailtural product^ 

There were oiher importanT obsiacles too. Scandina^ia was fs^oe 
ravagcd by the 'Black tho plague. Between 1349 and ijsr^ 

duting the first attack of die frjghtful pesdlence on Norway, thousands 
upon thotisands died; in 1 ^92 tlie hottOT brake loo^e tbieatening 
the country with depopubtion. A year btcr^ m ^hc 

principal port for rhe Greenland run, attackcd by pirates and so 
devastated that it took a Itmg lime to recover. Obviously, compared 
wlth these aiBktions, concem about mainuining contaci witb die 
away Greenlandccs must have fatled very mudi inio die backgraund- 
But the fiiul and decisive bfow 10 inrercourse witb the Green* 
Unders was probably deah by polidcal dilficuddes.^ By lettet patent from 
King Eric VI of Norway, ibe right 10 uade wkh Creenland wai leserved 
exclusively to Norwegian røefchants, especially riiose ftom Bei^en* 
All others were prohibited from maktng the trip. This was aimed 
panicukrly at the tlanseatk League; bui in praedee the resmetion 
affecied Norwe^an tiaders as well. For the Norwe^an State, beginning 
in 1194, liad used the distriburiem of leuers patent gradually to creaic 
a monopoiy in die Grcenland ran for Siself Ever sint^ iitSi, when the 
GreenUndrø aitaclied themselves co Norway, a Staie merchantman, 
the Knurre {ihe same word m irørr, tlie type of Scandinavtim ship 
'a^hicli superseded tite Viking longships), seems 10 have plied between 
Bergen and Grccnland; and ii may be sissurned tliai ibe offer of a 
regular State shipping service Irom Norw'ay muse have been a powerful 
enticement to ibe GreonUnders to relinquish dieir Uidcpendence* 
There are repesued references in Uter doeuments, partJcukrly from the 
firsE hatf of the fourteendi cxntury^ to tids GroenJand Knarrc,^ 

In i3€9;p onc of the Kloges Crecnkind shipes foundered not far off- 
sitore on its retum to Bergen« The wholc crew was ^ved; but the 
sliip, with Its no doubt very ii'aliiabte catgo, was lost« It appears thai 
this mishap spelt the end of official Norw'Cgian trafftc wUh Greenland. 
At all events, nothiiig is lieard of any new Knurre* Tbis did not^ 
howevcT, result in the lifring of the ban on irade and rmffic wtth 
Grecnland by private uidividuals. On the contmry, h w^ intensUied* 
F tnall y^ tlic Ctowm made any unauthoriced voyage to Greenland a 
Capital ofTence, and when same sajlors were driven on to in sltoie by 
gates tn 13S9 ihcy C!$capLd execution by a hair^'s breaddt. The Act of 
Union between Sweden, Morwuy and Demnark, diawn up ai Kahnar 
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in IJ97 and confemng tbc three crowns on Queen Margaret of Den* 
mark, broughi official saillng to Grceiiknd to a coraplcte stop. To tho^ 
in Copenhagen, ihe Gteenland colony seemed won more remote iim\ 
tt had to dic Norweglans. Obviously, ihe revival of tråde with Green- 
Lind mffiint nothing to Queen Margaret- 

As bas been said^p the hreach was very largely Biled by the Hanseade 
Lc^gue^ In saUIng to Gtt^nland they wene imnsgiessing not o nly 
Norwegian law^ but ako their own regidations as repeatedly lald down 
by the Hanseatk DieU In 1416 a ban was issiied on voyages to tbe 
ShetLmds^ Orkneys and Færoes, and ihe Hanseaiic Diet of 1434 
expiessly extetided tbis ban to Iceland But tbe Hanseatic towns, es- 
peciatly Hamburg and B remen, nevertbcless traded wddely in the 
nortbem seas, particulariy with Iceknd. It may be assumed that no 
small propenion of the goods brought by ilte Hansas ^nent on from 
there lo Greentand- To whai extetit tbe latter was rtself within tbe range 
of aciivitics of die Haiiseatic shipowners and merchanis is an open 
quesdem« 

Records from ihe suneentb century speat of two Hamburg ships 
being ’^diiven aground^ on Green land in miber rapid succession while 
on their way to Iceland. Accordmg to the records, the crews of these 
xwo vessels, whidi re-enteretl the port of Hamburg on iSt July 1^37 
and 9tb August 1^39 respectively, did not go asbore on GreenLand. 
This is rathci dubious, however. For a few years bter, in 1^41, a 
Kra^eif the largesi type of Hanseatic ship at that time, was dispaiched 
by tbe city of Hamburg to explore Greenland. This would certamly 
not have been done witbout reasonable expectadon of suocess, and 
it may be assumed ihat tbe aim of tbe expediiion was 10 bring tbe transit 
traffic from Iceland to Greenland into the bands of ilte Hamburg 
sluppers^ The voyage cannot have been undertaken solely for pur- 
poses of cxploraiion, becau^ a sbip of tbe laigest type would not Iiave 
ijjosen for this, It is stated 10 have failed and been abandoned 
bccausc ic did not succeed in ‘coming upon men*- Tlie section of the 
account of the greatest intcresi to us runs r 

In spring a Kru^^l was sent lo GreenLuid for the firsr dme to investipte 
the land. Tla? skipperes name was Gen Mesiemalurr. He foiind dw land, bnt 
could nor eome upon any men therc. Tlierefore he at once retumed home, 

^Itat really happen«! on this tf41 expeditian, and wbetber Gert 
Mesicinkker landed on the uninbabited easi coast of Greenhmd, 
remains obscure^ It is fairly cemin, however, tital ibJs vayage into the 
Arctic Ocean was the last of its kind for yeafs to oonic, Witli its faiiure. 
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thc last tbm thread binding die Greenland of the Norsemen to tlic 
Old World was brokcn. 


S 

Cenajn connections witb Europe liad held firm for a surprisingly 
long time. One of ihese waa ihe Hnk with ihe Church a[ Rome. Tlie 
Catholic Church played the same jmpomnt role in ihc extreme noitb 
as in tke rest of mediev'al Europe* Tlie rigid organisation of tbe Church 
ofTered the eicisting pøweis in Greenlandf as elsewhere, an eSective 
inedtiim through which to operate. Above the mutuaS nvitri^ of tlic 
old fjord farmers rose a cenend power whose grip ran through the 
prtests and Christian missionanes to the humblei^t cominonerp True^ 
iradition has it that Eric the Red rejected Qiristianity; but he does not 
appear to have accepted the old faith wholeheatiedly etther. Wlien the 
pillar of his high seat was washed ashore on Creenland ai whai seemed 
to hjm an imFavotirable spot, Ile had no iresitation in corrccting tins 
error on the part of DesEiny and build mg hLs house at UraEtaJilid, in 
the position of his own clioice. When Clidstianity introduced tnto 
Greenland aroimd looo by his son Leif, he did noi embrace it hlmseir^ 
but at the same time lie took no step to combai lU As the powerful 
leader of the Greenbnd colpnists^ lic could easily have pnevcnied the 
spread of Christianity if he had wiahed- 

Bui ihe way to Greenland was long, and living conditionsi* even for 
the dignifcaries of the Ovureb, were raiher itartL Hence the bishop 
weie usualjy tn no luiny 10 come lo Gatdar^ and if an ecdesia^iical 
confettnce colled rhem to some oiber pan of the world, years not 
infreqtJcntly passed befor« tiiey neturned to their blahopric. Du ring the 
fourteendt century, the nortliemmost diocese of the Church of Rome 
was desened for almost twenty yeais: Greenland ^ithout a bisiiop 
from t349 to i} 68 - 

During this priod die very pious King Magnus Erikson of Norwey, 
wbo regarded the propagadon of Christianity as his Ufe's work^ sprang 
into the breach» It h prhap dianks to liini dut the Greenbnd Vikings, 
at leas? tn Eyrstriby^ci, survived the difEcuk times in the middle gf 
the founecntlj ce^tu^J^ His aid came too hiic for Vestribyggd^ howev^er! 
thl5 settlemeni seertis to liave prisbed En 1342 — in consequener^ Et Iias 
long been surmisech of an artack by the Skfalmgs^ 1I1« Eskimocs« The 
first nerws of ihh to reach the Norwegian tourt was probably a lepn 
from the ptiest [var Baidsen of Gardar^ leccivcd in 1548* Bardsen 
had come to Greenland in 1341. A yeor bterhe qros ordered by the head 
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of ihe East S^rtlemeni lo go to Vestribyggd and ^ if al) was well 
ihene. He reported on this expedition as followsr 

From Ey^trihyggd to VeJtriby^d fe ^ twel ve thys^ sai!. TFiere Is notlung 
but dc^olattorL In Vestnbyggd fe a large dturcli, whicli siands ai Stenes. 
For a ttfhe \t was thc pdnctpal church and the bishop's seat^ The Skralings 
hrv'e now plundered the whole of Vestribyggd, so dur there are oidy gqgiu, 
sheep^ cartle and huises there now, ad of tbem wild, bur no inen, nddw 
Chriscian nor headtetL All this tvas reponed by ihe Greenbnder, Ivar 
Eardsen^ who WTas for many years ste^'^ud of ihe bfeliop's wat at Gardar^ He 
saw it ail lumseif and was One of tlioæ sent to Vésmby ggd bv die hiw- 
sp^er 10 dri\« aw^y ihe Ski^tmgs. Wben tJiey arrived La Vestribyggd 
ihcy found no nun diere, neitlier Qimtfen nor heathen- Bul tbey found a 
few cmle and sheep grazing Tliey aie sotne of tfae cjttfc and took as 
many with them as ihc ship w^uld ho]d- Ttien iliey sailed homeward« 


This sober report, together witli others like it, m^nifestty wbal 
prompted ihc great relief expediteon organizied by Klag Magcitis 
Erikson a few year^ Urer, Titts underUkuig^ wirh whkh we slull be 
concented more closely presetitly, was under the command of Powell 
K[iuts!»0[i, a member of the royai bodyguard and a greaily respected 


and powerful man; ic put to sea in f - Magnus Erlkson^’s edict order- 
mg this expeditioit h exuuiL Smee tt fe Lmportam to oiir mrraiive it fe 
given herewith: 


King Magnj letter of command given ixi PotcIJ Knisr^son ar Anarm 
[probably Onarhctml ra saU to Grecnfend^ 

Magnus, by the G race of God, King of Norway* SttTtJen, and Skore, 
sends to all men who sce or hear this letter good hcallb and liappiness In 
God. 


We deslre lo make known to you thai you are to lake all the men ivlio 


sbaU go in the Å:norr whether they be named or noi ryimed, from my body¬ 
guard or otber men^s atlendints or of otber men ^ham you may indug« lo 
gp with you, and thai Pcrwell Knutsson, who fe to be commandant the 
inafr^ sliall have fuil auihodiy to name the men whom l\c thi tiks art besr, 
bmh as ofSeers and men. We asi dur you accept ilds tnir comnund wiih a 
right good for the euuse, as wc do it for dic honour of Cijd and for the 
sake of Olir soul and our predecessorSj who liave inttoducéd Chnsibntiy in 
Greenfend and maintained tt to tbfe eby, and we wiU not ler it perisb in out 


days. Let ir he known ihai whocvcr breaks this our corrimand sliatJ f«:| our 
dispte^re and piiy us in ffell for the offence- 
Excoited m Bergen on the Monday after S c Simon and Sr^ Jude*s Day 
(ic. October iSih] Ln the j^th yesir of outr mle [i.e., 13^4] licrr Ormcf 
OstinssoTv wr Lord High ConsiabJe, set the scaL (See Willbnv Thalbitsscr: 
TVw Jtmic StoJUSf Smithsonian Instrtutloti, ^ 911 » p- 49-) 
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Il IS lUit known wlvai succesa aitcrtded this spedition in GreenlitruL 
Un'douhtedly, how^ver, it was a giandlos« and dcEermined act of 
State, calculatcd to bring asatstance to the Itord-pressed Greenlandcis 
in thc East Settlement—at Icast by rcmoving from fnend and foe die 
bnpiessioti tlmt die Norwegtan dominion had been forgoiten in the 
mother country. 

9 

Even tn )he course ot' the Creenland colony’s very last decadei, 
hovever, it vas not onty pious Cadtolic Idn^ who conceined them¬ 
selves about their proi^^s—even If onSy in fiis and starts; dnahy 
Roniu itself sought to give aid. There exists a papa] brief writtcn by 
Pope Alexander \T in 1492, bevrailing the decline of Oirisrian etxlesi- 
astieaJ Hfe in Greenland in poignant terms and appomiing thc Benedic- 
tine moiik Matdiias, who liad apparenily mviclled from Scandinavia 
to Rome expré^y for the purpose. Bishop of Grceniand- 

Alexandcr VI would certainly not have wriiten this brief if Iw had 
not been reliahiy informed of the existence of a Christhm communiiy 
in Creenland, and tf he had not believcd thar it would bc possible to 

heip 10 it. Wiiat became of dus bishop appointed in 14^2 is un- 
kitown. It cannot bc assumed that he maUy went to Greeniand; at all 
events, theie Is no record of his haying done so. Probably, like so many 
uf his prcdcccssors and liis last successor, hc could Und no sliip to take 
him thc«. For Matthias abo iiad a successor, in thc person of Vincen- 
tius Pedersen Kampe, ihe confossor of Otiisdan H of DcnmarL 
Vincentius, at Qmsttan’s suggestion, was tiominaied Bisliop of Green- 
land by Pope Leo X in 1510^ Chnstian gave an explicii assurance thar 
hc would funiish a ship to take the new bldjop to his diocese. But this 
last attempt to esiablbh coniua witlt the Norse Greenlahders was not 
put into cxccutton either. Aeddents to persons takJng a ieading port in 
die cntcrprisc, and political difRctilnes, prevemed Christian II ofDen- 
mark from carrying out his purpose. Tlie last Dtsbop of Gardar never 
teaciicd liis bishopric. 

At about the same time, then, as die cessation of all wotidiy coniaa 
of the Grcenlund Nordunen wiih Europc, thc spiritual which liad 
lasted altogcdicr ncarly five hundred ycats and liad been of great 
ptacTtcal signilkanoc tu tlie Gteenlaruiers, ako broke. 

The nligious ouilook cngjendcred by diese links played its pan in 
determining the Norsemen's attinide to the Skr^ings, tlie Eskimoes, 
EsJdmoes seem already tu have been living In GieeDland wlsen Eric 
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tJiff Red first setti«! thcre. At all eventa, Ari Frode savs so in lUe 
/c^hndirs Boai:^ whicli he wrote in thc ficst qiumer of tlw twelfth 
ccntury- But ai that urne ihe Norsemen do noi seem actuaJly to have 
seen the Eskimoes. h appeat^ that rhdr lir^r acmoi meeting took pbce 
towatds the end of the twelftlicentury. At this period, ancient chronides 
rebte, the Greenland Norsemen^s hunting expediiions to tluc far nonh 
of their settlements came upon little people whom tliey callcd Ski^iogsL 
'They have no iron\ rhese chronicles state^ "and ihey use tvalms tusks 
as throwing weapons and sharp edged stones as knives/ 

In tlie fourteenth century, ihere a succession of alamiing 
reports about die Skræling advancc in nonliem Greenland. We have 
already heard leh of Ivar Bardsen's fruitless voyage to Vestribyggd in 
i J42 and his call for aid to Klng Magnus Eriksen of No™ay, But there 
arc innumerafaie o dier records wliich spéak of increasingly frajueni 
cbshes bcmeen Nonhmcn and Eskimoes, -who razed many Viking 
bomesteads to the ground, 

£xca vallons in GrecnLmd liave not so far fumished any confimuiion 


ol diiBse accounis; thnugh investigations at Vesirihyggd reveded trace!* 
of devastaiton on onc of the Ligges t farms, whicit might well imply the 
hasry flight of its ownerSiH Fairly large-scale fighis between the two 
pcoplcs, Uicluding perhaps attacks on lonely farmsteads, may liave 
taken place liere and ihertH By and large, however, the Danidi excava- 
tions cotroboTaie the suqirising pictiirt which confronted Ivar Baidsen 
in Vestribyggd in 134^: the wholc placc empty and obvi&usly p!un- 
dcred, and in tlie meadow^s masterlcss livestock — goats, sheep, catde 
and horses — grazing wild* But nodiing to suggt^st any liard hghiing. 
Nowhere does Ivar Bordsen say that churches and farms went up in 
dames and now Uy »n ruins. His report States diat dic SkrseHngs had 
looted die seidemem, which now by in lonely desolaiion, TTiis account, 
suppuned by the Mcav^uons, is vcjy striking. Wim really happened 
at Vestribyggd? we wonder. ’WTty did the Vikings abandon their 
settlemenr? Where did they go? 

Even today diere is no iincrpiivocal ond convtficing ansiver to ifaesc 
questions« But diere arc a number tiffeasihle hypodieses. Tlie worsening 
of climatic conditions in the North Adantic zone durlng die Middle 
Ages was apparently accompanied, as investigations at Vestribyggd 
liavc shown, by a cliange in the vegetation brought abotit by a sudden 
drouglit. Tilis catastrophc, which muai liave had a complctely devastsip- 
ting effeet on the Nonbmen’s livestock industry^ is thou^t to have 
cosncidcd with the end of the Viking period* We know carde^ 
breeding was the basis of die Greenl^d Northmen’s ccononue 
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tenc9> Once U became impossfble to kecp animals^ tbey werc laced with 
the alternative of eiilicr adoptiitg the Skiscling way of Iife and living, 
like them, on feh and blubbcr—or cmlgrating^ 

Tlie Vestribyggd Vikings appear to have chosen the latter solution. 
In ihe leetandk Annah of ihe Bishop of Skalhoti, Gisle Oddson, we 
find the following entry for ihe ycar 1342: 

1342 . Tlic inhabitants of Grecniand feU volunianly fwm the iiuc Éiitli 
and ihe tdi^nn of dur Chrisrians, and ttaving abandoned a!J good tnanners 
and true virtues, they tumed to the peoples of Atnerita* Somc are of Opinion 
ihai Giwnland is ipiitc ctose lo the western regions of the worJd. Tilis was 
ilie leason why die Cliristians began to refrain from tlte Gpeenlandic naviga-^ 
lion . . * (See Thalbiizen Two Runie Staneti p. J t*) 

It niust be made clear ihai, in the form extanu this asionishing record 
dates only from the ses'entecmh centuiy. When the archives of (he 
main church of Skalhol t in Tceland werc bumt in id^o, Bishop Oddson 
rc*wrote froni memory what he tegarded as tlic most important docu- 
ments. The entry quoted was amongsi these, wjiich naturally reduces 
its value as evidence. None the Icss, it does not sound improbable. 
America — ilte fniitful Viniand and the well-timbered MarkUnd—w'as. 


after all, only a few days^ aail from Greetdand, and, as we have already 
heard, ihcrc is explidt tesiimony 10 a voyage to Markbnd by ilie 
Greenlandcrs as late as 1347. AJthough this concemed seafarers from 
the Easi Settlement, there Is no rcason why the people ot Vestribj"ggd 
should not have been just Jts well able to make llieir way to Markland 
five ycan earlier—especially as ihe report in question stresses thai the 
Markland ship was smaller than the smallest Iceland-tar^, 

It mav also be mferred from Ivar Bardscn's accouni thai the emi¬ 


grants 1 ^ not gpne so tår afield ihat they could not return to tlieir 
Greenland home to fetch their beasts. He States expressly iliai there 
were cattlc, horses, goats and sheep in Vestribyg gd . None of these 
animals could have survi ved the Arctic winter withoui cover in that 


icy Waste, Bardsen must, ihcrefore, have anived tn the West Settlement 
almosi immediaiely after tlie depanure ofils inhabitants, wUo Itad not 
yet bad time to tetum for the remaindet of tlieir iivcstock. 

Once they had dccided on this, Itowever, they had no al tentative 
but to cross tlic Davis Stnii ts and seek territory on the otlier side- Tlte 
conjecture thai ilicy did this—and il is no more rhan a conjecture— 
receives remarkable support from the numetous reports of tlte exLstence 
of wliite, tall, fair-haired and blue-cycd 'Eskimoes' in this area. 

Tlte first of these reports comes from an English fishing captain, 
who, round ihe middle of the seventeenth oeiuury, found bdow 72^ N,, 
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dof^gsidf atiiall, dark-skinncd md short-fegged Eskimoen i ktge 
aumW of tall, we!l-buili anå rarher Étar^^sldimcd naiives, wliose 
appcaraneti clcarly suggested a mixture of some Eskimo wiih a greai 
deal of Sc^rdinavion biood, 

]olm Fnmklio ^v'asthe oexi to reach ilir area inhabited by European- 
lookmg Eskimoen. He mer one of thesc “blond ^ Eskimoes in 1814 and 
describes him as foliow^: 

The oval face bore a prommenl nose må difléred Uttle from Emtypean 
apan from the small eyes itnd low fortbead. Kis skiti Vr^s fresh ond 
ruddvr and his beird the longcsi i have e\'er seen amongsi American 
ita rives. 

Thiitecn years bter. In 1837^ rwo American Araic explorers, Dease 
and SSiripson, encounicrcd Eskimoes tn the same disrrict- “One of 
\hcm\ diey reportcd^ *Iookett distmgutshed, and mighi almost We 
bccn a Scundinavbn/ 

The lirerature on ;hc Arctk is full of simihr reports^ They were 
collccted by the American sciiolar^ A* Grcefy^ and pubhshed at the 
beginning of this century. On tlic basis of iliese nspoits, Creely under- 
took an intensive investigarion of the problem of the white men of the 
Arctic. Thi& disclosed the exisience of many Eskimo legends to ihe 
efTcct that long ago a lall race of foreigners liad migrjtcd Into the 
coiiniTjv ^Iio were called by its aborig^nal inliabitants, jn Labrador 
as well as on Qafhn Island^ TuTiniu. Soun afiet, this remarkabte people 
Vi-as found in die fksh by the Icebndic Arcric explorer^ Srefansson^ cn 
ihe isolated Victoria Island ofT the north coast of the Canadian main- 
bnd. Srefansson bnded on Victoria Tsbnd^ which was considered 
totally luiinhabited and c ven tminhabifable, in 1908 with the express 
aim of searching for the whitc Eskimnes« In the middle of \{ay 1970, 
hc succeeded in fin ding tlicm cn Cape Bcxlcy to the north-east of the 
bland, Tliey were feared by the ciher Eskimocs as Iinital and majevo- 
lent, trut ihcy proved plcn^iani and peaceahle foikp yAin wdcomed the 
icåluaat^ the whitc nmi, hospitahty because he looked almost the same 
as themselves, The lescmblancc s truck Stefsinsson's Eskimo com- 
panions, Tljcy exclaimcdt ’Tlicse arøiT Eskimoes^ ihcy only dress and 
behave like Eskimoes 1“ Tlie encounter witJi these strange peoplc b 
vividly described by Stefansson himself; 

Wlien I suw ihc peopir in front of nw, I fdi mysclf 10 be on the eve of a 
sckniiRc dsscoveryT Familbr dnæ childhtiod. with Nordk Ihoaiurc, t 
rememlicrcd ihc Scandinavlm adventurers whn in gtoup^ of a lurndtcd, and 
$omenmcs even ofa thcqmnck vanidied fmtn time to time inm the tnls^ of 
ilie Arcdc Ocean. Either I had tracked down cv^dence of tJiosc liinoricid 
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events, nr T hud posed a imv quBtion: Why did tliese Ekimoes Icwk Htcc 
Europesns tf they wot not of Eiirøpe^ , A fcw af them havio 

&lr m tiidr niouftaches, les ofteti m iheir beaids. Some Qf ilie moii^ 

taches are dark bnwn^ I hartfe never seen ihis colour in the west (Mackenxk^ 
AiAdka}» Here (on VictcriA Isbdd} ihere an* m^n wids rhick b^aids^ } tnd;^ 
lon^i Tvhich ar? I biown lowsrds ihe edge and darker by tlie chici. Tlieir 
faces and proportions irÆall those of sun-tonned Scandtnavians ... 

Tliesc aren"! EskiiTioe$"ihat tvas aUo what Stefansson thought^ Hc 
$penT several yeai^ among the Tunnits and wrote 3 long book abouc 
diem on his return to dvilb^tion« Whereas Eskitnoes, being descended 
from Mongolian tribes, are short cf stature^ yellow-sJdnned, blade* 
haired and dafk-eyed^ the Tunnits were taU^ fair-^kinn^ peoplcj ofben 
wiih grev eyes and light brown or reddlsh lialr. *There are thiw men 
[jcre whose benids are sdmosr as fair as my own\ noted Stefansson on 
i6ih May 1910, ibe day of bis Érst meeting ihe ^^faite inhabitimts 

ol ihc Arctic. 

On the very same day he stnick to dieeoreof the whole problem. Tlie 
offspring of unions between Eskimoes and Europeans generally look 
Ilte Eskimæs* llie Tunnits were undonbtedly a mbeed race—yet tbeir 
appeårance was European« When Stefansson mcasured the skuJU of 
his new friends the fibres led to tlie same conclusion^ the proportions 
were not diose of Esklmoes^ bur of Europeans. Tilis means tliat a 
sironggroup of Europeans interbred witb a numericålly mucli weaker 
group of Eskimoes« Thereforc ihis ractal cviclence of contact bcO^TScti 
whites and MongoHan Eskimoes cannot bc deiived from tlie sporadic 
visits of wbiilerS|. whose crews are far too few* Besides which^ it is 
almost ærtaia tliat djere wene only two occasions on wliicb wltalers 
or trappers peneiraied anytbing like so far nonli prior to Srefansson. 

Hence, savs Siefansson, the mystciy of ihesc strange *Eskiraoes' 
remains unsolved; 1:0 the unprejudiced observer tbe most likely soIik 
tion wouJd scem to lie with the Gitecnland Norsemeru Not only were 
tlie latter sufTidently riumcrous to transniit litmeditary charactcristics 
dirough many generations, but also distance between V^ictorb 
[sLmd and the Viking setilcmént^ on Cicenlond was relativelyrø small 
that it could liave been traversed in about onc year, *lf the Victoria 
Efikimoes really lia^-e European biood in tlicir veinV concludes SteGm- 
saon, ^then ihc Scandinavian scttlers of Greeiiland offer ihc oniy 
historically possible cxplnnaiitm of irs sourte.' 

TIio assumption that tbe GrccnLmd Norsemen of Vestribyggd we« 
ilie forebeans of dic preseni-day‘wlme Eskimoes" remainsj Uowevcr^ 
no more than a €On|cctuie. 
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Wlien the last Northuien \Tuiished from Grecnlanii—which nced 
not have had anyihing to do with any atiack by Skillings — is same- 
wbat uncemin. According tp the testimony of tlie kehtidic Bishop 
Ocgmund of SkaU^olt^ who was blown irtio Greenland watcrs while 
on lus way from Nori^^y to loiland^ he and fiis men could still sce 
people in Hcrjulfsnes as tbey sailed pasi, in 1534- Evrning liad fallen, 
but diey sailed so dose to the shonc that tliey could clenrly disiinguisb 
peopk^ sheepfolds^ sheep and lambs- 

Tl»e lasi European to see a Gneenland Vikingj tliough only as a 
corpse, ^-as prob^ly ihelcelandic skipper Jon, who sailed the Hamburg- 
Icdand run and was gvven the sumatne * Gteenlandcr*. This Jon 
Grteiilander madea trip in 40 of which he kft the followingaccoutn : 

Hc was cattied by ihe wind to Greenland on a Genrum njerchantman in 
1 ^40. Tilis slup sailed into a fjord dotwd wiiJi iTLany Ulands, sorrte cf wliidi 
had been occupied by Eskimoes* Tliey wm aiiaid ro land iheie, and sailed 
□n toa smallp uninhiibired Uland lybig by iisidf Therc ihcy found boatH^houses 
and sione waUs, sudi tbere ate on Icelimd There too rhey snw a dead maitr 
Ijing; fifcce down. On his head he wore a hood, W'dJ lewn, and fur tlic f«i lie 
had dothes cif seaUkin and friesce. Beside him Eay a ctirvcd d»gger with a 
sbeath, bcnt and wom vcrty^ iliin by frequeni sluTpening, ThU fciuie ilicy 
took w-ith (hem as a memento. 

Since the Hamburg skipper, Gert Nfcstemakct, asj we heord, found 
no one on Grcenbnd in 1^4], a year bter, the dead mon $een by Jon 
Grcenlander was presumabty the last of tiie Norsemen, whom there 
VfM nobody left alive to bury. 

In his ill-starred 5 onie to new sliorcs — which, according to dic 
geographiGil conoeptions of tlte anclents, must have lain m the im- 
mediate \icinlty of Gbvningagap (yawning gap), tlic terrible costiiic 
whirlpool—Eric ilie Red wtls obeying more ilian his ow'n tra^ 
destmyi. He was unwittingly impclled by tlie wcirIdU iiirw govetnlng 
principle, which, alter the end of the Græco-Roman Empire, shifted 
the centre of gravity of futurc devciopment to tlie wcst and nortlu 
By hu migration to Gieenland, Eric set the stage far dtosc who sbon 
aftcrwards landed on the [ar western counny across tlic sea, w-hkh Itad 
so long bcen the objea of Europe's tmspoken hopes. 






PART EIGHT 


WINELAND 


BJaml lAt fint man to zross rke Ail^ndc ' I^if Æficiort ^aih ta 

t^IanJ * 7fc K-'ilJ wUd r^rn^ anJ lAi lahnafi ' f'^tanJ wi Afassa- 
rAiisiiis.^ * Profirs^or £1 /I Cr^ ami ^ Lti/imÉr* ' Air. £?oJJ and tåi Biard- 
men Jon Icitnili mtan/ ■ a éisÅDp dm/if - 7^ t'^atzaifi 

aioui f'lftland ^ TAi j\fativt Copp>tr Distnct wi datjs Saperiar * TiW 
AftinJa/i /tiiSafu o^aSn - Afagmis an ImSan fiamef * f^^tngs^ and lAe 
Pimn^^PosAorst ixpediitoa ' BurgunJian caps tn Grnn/and * fidAn Caiot 
É£ifoyvn AfarklanJ - TAe fidry^taU ii/anJ &f * Did Columhui go ta 

letlands ' Coiumbiit and tht Philand tradition* 
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W KEN Bjarni^ tlic son of Hei^ulf and his Thorgardt 

returned from Norway to hia fanher^s homcatead at Eyrar 
in [ccland in the summer of 985, hc found Eheplacedc$cned. 
Ile leamt from the neiglihours that his parenia had joined forces with 
Eric the Hed artd ciosscd the aea to Grccnland^ Altliough ssill in hU 
early twenties, Bpmi was a iitidety-travelled and experienced navigator« 
It did not takc him long to make up hk mind diat he would follom' Kil 
father to GreenLand and winter wUli him there!^ as he had previoudy 
done in IcdancL In the cotine of tliis voyagt he becamt; the fine 
European of whom there Is dofinite evidenoe that he found Atnerica* 
Let U!i Iiiave 3 [ook Bjomt’s account of his vo3/age [O Amicricak 
Mv put out ftom £yrar iti vestem fcelahd ond sailed for iliree days on 
a wosterly oourse untij the land disappeated below die horitjon béhind 
him. In good weatlicr—ond naturally lic n-alted fot gpod weaihcr 
hclbtc setting oul—the higll mountains of IccLond remain \'isibl<r to a 
distance of ahout loo mites. Therefore on the founh day of the voyage, 
wlicai the mist dine, Bpinf by i ex; miles west of Icebnd in ilte Denniark 
Sirait, only about 8o miles off Grecnland. Now^ under a grey sky, a 
northerly wind sprang up, sending tlie stup off ou a southerly coursc, 
or radier, since die effeet of the Easi Grcenbnd Drift niust bc taten 
inio aocoutit as ■«’ell, on a south-westerly course. This went on for 
several daya, as the aocount States, ^'hen the sun finally shone a^in« 
and [hev were ahte to take dicir bearings once moie, Bjami iiad no 


Idd %'here dtcy were. He was not aequainted with die Gicenlxnd 
Cuircnt, since 1te had never been in Grecnbnd. Hence he did noi 
suspect that they had been canied south-west, and decided lo steer 
wesm’ard. Grecniand lay west of iceland, so his decision was lo^cal. 
Hc and his men held to this cotnse for a duy, when diey suddenly saw 
land ihat was somet^'lut hiUy and moreover wooded. 

Whai country can this have been? Dnquesrionalily America, that is 
ceitain. But wliat part of tts east ooasi?lT can hardly have been New- 
foundLmd, bccause the Newfoundland littoral rises lo a heiglti of 
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ifioo fc«t. These are no snuii! hill$, but v«y considerable eminences, 
especully when viewed from the sea. Nortli Labrador is likewise ruled 
OUT. At Port Monvcrs and Nain ibc mmintains readi a he^u of <!,6oo 
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feet, bcside« which the nonhem limit of trees runs 
sevenih parallel, so tliat its woods oie thin and sparse 
Labrador, in ilte Hamilton Inlet legioii, diere is a 
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5 capc brokcn onty by a (cw tiiljSf wbTch accords witli dcscrip* 

I ion, Hjsxej loo, di«r« are great rracis of forøt whh magnifiixrnt 
and smcé the brtd xhc Nonlimcn sigtned musi liavc been ^me part of 
Amtfxicuj tlufre is a gr«jt dicat of evidente to ^uggiesr that thcir firsr 
laudfalt was Jicre in sontli [^rador- 

Aiter iighclng tlie unknown sbore, we are told, they left it on tlieiE 
port side and ^ed on. Atter two day^, they sighted knd anew+ Henc 
too W 3 S foresi, and Bjamt's men would tiavc liked to take advani^e 
of a calm to ancbor and fetch frcsh ^■ater and tlrewood froni the shorc. 
Thcir Captain vigoroiisly opposed tin* jdea, p^ing no heed to the 
gmmbles of bis crc w- 

Bjamrs wi!i prevailed agamsr ihat of his men, and he put out to sea 
witli a south-westerly wind^ again in a generally nortberly direaion, 
but also a fca- points wcst* Afier a short time ihey sighted high moun- 
Ktitis and gladcrs—a country which obviously røemblcd Greenbnd, 
but \vhich did not seem lo Bfami sufliciently inviring. According to 
the information he had received abom Greetiknd, whldi certainly 
spoke of pleasam fjords and Jusli pastutes in keeping witb its nam^ 
he Vé^ convinced that this third country couJd not be Greenland either. 
He had sighied tlie souihem part of Baffin Isbnd, wbere, in addition 
to high mountains, ihere ore also large ghders, which is not die case 
on Labrador. 

That diis third country cannots fn any case, luve bem Greenlmd 
is clear from die latter pan of the aocounu Ii savs therc dut the Vikings 
put out into dic open sea wiih a stiff wuih-vveatérly wind, and, riding 
the storm with salLs reefed, reached Greenland in tbc neighbourliood 
of Hcrjulfsnes in four days. Such a couree, roughly east-soudi-east, 
’wotild clearly have been irnpossible if die Nortlimen iiad really been 
already in Grcenlaod, Tiie third country di^ stgiited can only have 
been die souih'em part of Baffin Island. 

Thus die fiist man of wfiom we possess certaiti evidence tbat he 
discovered America was Bjami Heijulfsson^ ivith Jus vojTige in 
Apparently he never repeated this expedinon—surptisingly, it must 
bc added. For since he made bis permanent abede in Heijul fsnes, die 
modem Ikigeil, in south-weat Greenland, bc might have been expected 
lo make occastonaJ sorties to MarkLand^—as the forest country sighted 
by Bjami was lal er called—to reptenish his stocks of timber Prohabty 
he did, in faet, do so; perhaps die only leason ue have heard noihing 
of it is bosiuse the Bjami tradition lias been outshone by tbe more 
britliant accounts of iiis suoccssor, Leif Ericsori, die eldest son of Eric 
die Ked, and Thorfm Karlscfni, an fcelandic mcrcluni. Undoubtedly, 




loOf lus voyage only acquued its imjKtrtauoe tfirtiugti ihs expcdi tions 
of Leif and Tborfin. 

The saga relates that after the.dcath ofliis fbiiier> Bjomi paid a visit 
to Nora-ay, wlitrc he toceived lively leproaclics at ihe court of Eric 
tlic Jarl for noi having explored ihe land hc sightecL Wtth thesc 
reproacltes in his hesn he returned to Gteenbnd, and hen; he maniteiitiy 
spoke fredv of liis anger and the new country in the TVesi, Tilis, so wc 
are told, spurred tlie Greenlandera to scek the unkiiown W'csicm bnds. 
Apparently then, it was only live dUapproval of liis comeiupotories 
-which broui^it home to Bjami the laa ihat tlw new sliores beyond ihe 
ocean mighi be of soine impoirance^ so tliat he now^ spoke more ahout 
them and his voyage thither. On the otber lumd, it may have been a 
qutfsiion of the Greenlanders gradually coming to icaiize the impor¬ 
tance to them of a forested country within teach. It is in any case 
surprising that it did not occtir to the enierpristng Greenland Vikings, 
accustomed as they weteto longscavoyages, to niigrate to tbe unknown 
Linds discovered by Bjanti until a.d< iooo, fifieen yeåis after tbe storm 
had carried him to ihcir shoics. 


Tlie elan of Eric the Red, unero^ ned king of Grecnlancl} wera 
naturally amongst tjie ardent suppontr^ of the plan to emigrate, 
when U was fitially broadied; and Eric^s eldest son, Lcifp. waa himself 
af ihc Ilfad af a laigc^scale cKpcdxtion to ilie western tand^^. Tlte 
Hciirtsbirtg/a ndales ot iliU expediiion i 

Ngrff b to be tnld tlmt Herjuffson came ovlt from Creenbnd on ^ 

vbii !Q Eric tbe Jad and the \^rl grcctcd Kim wdl. Biiirnt! Told hini ofhb 
voyafi;«^ when hc »w afore-meniiu™! bndsj and k was dioughi he had nol 
been very anxjous w know abaut thrng« when he vw unable to teil anythtng 
ahout thfisé and for thb he was hbnwd. Biamc becamc ihc jarFs 

bodyguardsman^ and tllc next suminrr lie sailed for Greenland; and there 
they spuke mudi aboiit finding new lands- Letf* son of Erie ilic Red of 
BtatLiUd^ came ro Biartic Hcrjulfson and hduglit the ■^ilp ftom. Iitm, and 
obtained a crew so thai ihcy vm thiny-five iticn aliegjelbcr^ Leif aJiked lib 
£ytfaer Eric lo be chkf of die voyagt I (c cxcuwl himself, saykig he was too 
old, ^nd no! iin io i^iaitd W‘ci and ra]d vi'eaiher n in Ibrtner d^y^ Leif 
rcpHcd iliai he suneng all thdr kinsmen vould Iwtvt ihc niosi lude on su Ji a 
vopge. Eric finaJly gave way^ and rode from home wi di Ldf when they trøe 
rea^y for scæ; bui when they tvere a ahort distance frmn ihe^sliip iht horse 
on which Eric was ridbg smmbled so that Eric fe!} tu die ground and his 
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foof TiTia hirrt. Eric, * It U fUJt faicd diai t ski^l discnvcr mo« bncb 

iltan Grtcnland, on T^ hicb wc }|i^; and wc ongln not lo proceed aJl fOgetltcr 
on ths voyagc-* Exk now w^nt home- apin to Br+uKLlid; but tiis 

crew* in all dihrT^"-fivc men, irntdt ibcir veksel reudy for On ilitst voysge 
tbore wå^ u man ftom a Åtmthm country and liis name Tyrkw* ^Fhc 
fthtp was JTiiide lEady,, and iJiey pixsccctlcd tcj iea* ind fotind f 5 i^ tht land 
TvJiicfa Siame and his men h^id foond last^ Tliey sailcd ts> tc, droppifil andior^ 
put outa boat^ and w™t on Jandj but sa w no giass, Tbcre werc tiig ^ow'-fdla 
inland, but from die slrore to tlie snow-fcJIs die kind Wiis all stone, and they 
thotigjit the Lmd waa of no use. Leif said, * Now we won'l luve it said of us, 
as it W3S of Biurne, tliat w'e did not go usbore, 1 wilj now give rhc bnd a 
nume and dll iz Hdlukuid [a naked bnd of noda].' Afterwar^ they WTtit on 
board, satled aw?y and found anodtcr land and sjJlcd tvtjt k and dropped 
anchor- Tliey put otil a btiat, and bncled Tlus lartd w^as dat and covered 
vnth woodi and wdimvef llMey walked dic sctand consistcd of whkjcr sand, 
with a low heudi. Leif aatd, ' TTiis tand shall luve a turne aacording lo its 
flppeaxnnce, and wt shall call it Marldand [a fomt latidj/ Tl«?y htnrkd uficr- 
wanfs to the ship -md sailed away. Ir ijwis blawing 4 gale from norrlh-eail, 
and they saiied for rwo day$ beforc tliey htv Und. Wlihcn iltt^ ea™: near Jfn 
drev SA.W it was an bUnd whidi was situated on the north side of tlje Und. 
Tbere thev Unded in good w'earhcr, and found that tliere sorrtt dcwr on 
tbe gmss. [t luppened thai they louchcd the dew with (heir fingere and put 
Il TO tfajrir nioudis, jutd dic>' thought tbcy had never ta&ted anything so sweet 
before. Afterwards they wetit on boards and sailed jnto a sound simaied 
bcrwocn this island and a nesa wliich piojectiid northwards snd tliey pKK 
cceded west past ilic ness, The tvaiear was very sballow at ebb tjdt\ and tbw 
ilsip lay dry, so h was a lortg wray from the ^up to die saau But tltey were so 
Icccfi IQ get on laini thai fliey wrould fioi tvaii for fbod lide, but Icaped adlore 
Uld came io a imalt river wliidi fiowed fram a lakt. Bui w-dien ihcir sJiip was 
afloat, they wwit to tlieir boat and rovffl lo ilte ship. Tlicy towed 1 ^ up 
the river, and then into ihe lake. 'rhm ibtry andiorcd and hore iheir bclong- 
inga out of the ship and bttUi sotne boodt^ Tltey dccided to settie diere for 
ihe win ter, and soon conurtenced huilding a btg houSC- Tliey lud no shon^^ 
of salmon, cither in dre river or in the bke; ond ihe salmon was brger than 
they bad ever seen.. The tand was thought to be so fertile, thai they needed 
nol to store cntlle fodder for the wjruer. TJicrc? w-^as no frost in rhe winter 
and thegr^ss did not widiCr miich. Day and nighi werr monr tr^pall y di vided 
than tn Greenland or Icebnd Tlie sun was ihen? in the position of eykisrsiad 
and dagmabstud during the shorti^Æt wdnterdays, Wlien they W'«ie rcady with 
iheir Itouse-bullding, Leif said to his followers : ^1 will now'divide dw infeti 
into rw'o parts, In order to exploft llic eotintry; and ialf of you shall atay at 
home and ilie otlicr half afcdl get to know tb«? land, bui nobody sluU gp 
{arther away rlinti thai they can oome back die same dav, and yotx must not 
w'atk far apart from each oiber/ Tliis tliey did for some ume. Leif dunged 
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about, Eomeiimcs lie «rwt wiib them, attil otber limes bc snyfti at home. 

Leif wa$ a big and stTong man^ ond of manly looks; besides 3 wise and cardu! 
man in atl things. 

One evening jt liappcned fhat a man of ihc party t^■as nussing; and it vns 
the Souch-couniry man. Tyrker. Leif vrtts very conærned ftboui it; beouse 
Tyrker had lived ’^ ith his Éntlier and fostcretl Ldf in his cliildtiood. Ldf 

gav^e lus men dtc btome, and arranged to go wxth tiwlve men and scardi for 

il bu; but thc>’ bad tome only a shorr *-ay from rlie boiia wiioi Tyrker came 

to iD«t them. Ile was joyfbJIy greeied. Laf soon saw tilat his foster^father 

was merry. Tyrker bad sJiarp ey«* ond was litiie in sdae and ugly th a small 

focc, but was very skilied in oli kinds of sports. Leif said 10 Wm, ‘ Wiy art 

thoii so iotO) my foster'latberP and why dtdst tliou leave thv oomrades?' 

At fint hc spobf in Turkisb,^ rolJed tiis eyes and froft-ned, but tliey cauld 

not understand -ft-hot he said. Alter a whilc hc said tn None, T did noi go 

inucii iarther fhan the otbers; bur I hav'e someiiibig new to teli, for I found 

vines and grapes.' 'Caa that be true, my fostcr-Culiw? ’ said Leif.' Yes, b is 

mie,' ansivered he, ‘for I come from 3 country wiierc diere art plenty of 

vines and grapes.' Tliey siept all niglu and the neitt mortilng Leif said to hs 

men. Wc have now two things to look after eacli day, firsi 10 gadier grapes 

and cut vines, and n«i 10 fell wo«l in ibe forest as tango for tmr vcssel.' 

And this diey did. It is told iliat thetr tender was fijity loaded "with gtapo. 

Tlien 3 catgo of wood tvas cu t Ibr ihe ship. TTiey fbund wiieat ficids wliidi 

»'cjc solf-sotv'n and a ttec wiiicii is calicd massuf. Of everyrfiing they took 

some quantities, and the trees vere so large ihat tliey could use them for 

buildtng houses. When spring came they made themselves ready and ieft 

country. Leif gave the land a nainc after its products, and otlled it 

Vinland (^ineland), (^fJeimsXrringh-, Monjien and Smitii's trutulaijoii, pp. 
190-3.) 

'Hius the siocy of Leif Encson's voyage to Vinland as told in the 
I/ttmsAn/tgia.^ Tlic tone of this account toveals that its aim is sontethitig 
quite diflerent to Bjamrs log>book. The speciftcaEIy nau tical aspcct 
rrcedes laigely itito the background. liucrest centres tiotso itiuch upott 
landmarfcs, wind-dtreaions and sailing-coiirses, as upon tnarvclloits 
occurrenccs in the Uiopian paradise on the new shores. True, nautical 
TOatteis aie aLso mentioned, e,g. wlierc the nature of the inhospi table 
Hclluland or the thickly-forested Markjand is dlscussod and where an 
aiictnpt is made to indicate latitude by stating the altitude of ihc sun 
on tbe shortest day of tbe year. Bul this account is more than a simple 
sbjp s log and Lneludes mueb sensational jnformation : about the new 
country, a great dcal of which must tiave sounded like a falry^ialc 10 
ihe Giwnianders, In faet, however, oven details like ilie sweet dcw aie 
tio fairy-ia]«. In many regions of North America a so-alled honey* 

> Odin the «fte »tey ttfir (C Tyik« u , G«I^ 
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ckfw il still ta be found; it is thc swetr-iajstmg, dewJike eicreta of 
cemun pbnt-lice and flles. The report of the itnding of vio^ h abo 
correct* In north-eastem America thert are iio Jess ihan thiriy 
varicries of wiLJ vine, growing to within a sliort distance of rite Gulf 
of St* Lawrencc^ Nanscn comesicd this, and comequently dhmissed 
the wlioSe ftortatjve as a Viking wiah^ream* This is undoubredly 
mistaken. Evcn today onc of tlic suhsldLiry bays of the Gulf of St* 
Lawrentse is srill callcd Bole du Vin^ ^^ine Hay, from tlte time of its' 
colonhution by the Frendi; likewise an bland in the Nantucket Sound 
bears tlie namc Manba’s Vineyard. Wben the Iialian, Vena^ano, came 
to this difitrict in iJ14 he reported: 

'rhfi vines t^ine iliemselves round ihe trees ejcacdy as nuy be seen in the 
South of France* If tbej* wens cultivated and tended, ir wotitd bc possible i& 
pnoduce ilic finest witie from dwtr grapes< For thcy are sweet and scarceJy 
infenor to dut ovn. 

Similar reports have continued right up to our own dav, Accordtngly^ 
there can be no doubt that the Nor dunenes staterne ts about Vildand 
are correct on this poim^ and in view uf ihe truly senpilonal signifi-- 
cance to ihem of the oceurtmee of the vine, tt is not $tiqirising thai 
tlwy named the new country after \u 

A subsequent voj^age to VinUnd was made by ihe Icelaadic 
tnerdiant, Thorftn ICarliefnt, 2 lengthy aocount of whose attempts 
at cojonization ts given in die Suga Eric rAe Red^ which is con- 
scquently aften known as the Karls^/m Saga. He wss forced to 
abandon liis settlement as the result of attacks by the Sknelings. 
T}ie Kailsefni Saga contains mueh geographical information of 
importance in ^ting Vin land. 

Naturally^ the Northmen did not know fhat tltey had discovered a 
new coniincnr, Some live hundred }'ear& tater, ilie locLinder, Sigurd 
Stefansson, drew a map of Helluland, Markland, and ti te Vintand 
promontory;, in whidi all thesc areas aic represented as connected by 
land Greenland, and the latter m tum wxdi Bjarmabndf or Sibena« 
But tbey did know that something gteat tiod becit aduirved, sortiething 
worthy ro stand alungside the l^roic saga deeds from the time of the 
tokitig-of-the-tond m Iccbtid, scmethmg, indeed, wbich perhaps sur- 
passed the latter—and of this achievemeni they were justty proud. 


3 

Tr netnains uncerroin 21 which paniculor point on the cooit Leif 
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halted. is iht place cnc^t fie<}ii£nt£y rtatneii in tb^ very 

extensive scienrific disctissfcjti of ihia probic-rru None tbe less, n b sdjj 
a moor point; hrnce thcre are always thcra« who would mnsplant Leif 
Ericson*s Vinlaud lo Virginm, Florida, New Eagbnd or Newfound- 
iaiid. Yct none of the objections to Massacliusem aw very convinetng. 
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48, Mop of tJte Vodand Voyagei ly Sigurd stefartsjm, ^J7^». Sigurd 
Sttfaruson war Rkmt of tht Colltgt at Skidhott in foutktm Ictiand 
Tht origiaai imj hit. Biskop Thord Thorlahion of Skfdholt faund 
a eof^- øf SigurdStif^ion 's tnap, ^^hichhc worked wu It can he scen 
ihat atxordmg to tht idtsu tf tht ptnodNorwt^^ Bjarmaland, Grtta - 
land and Vinland føtmed a jingle eoniplex land tnass. 
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Of giieai iTOporcance in est^bli^hing ihe sit^ of Vuilan J h tbe 
^tsFtem^nt that thc winter frost so light ihcrc limt tke gmss scarcely 
witlieied and the cattle werc able to zcmain in the open tbroughont the 
cold season« Tbis^ as American scicntists \mvc pointed out^ is passible 
on tbe Massadiusctts scalxjartl, but oui of the quesnon immcdktely 
nordi of it. Qucbec alncady has a crican january t^petaturc of 13 
degrees of frost, and Mcm treal, fanher miand, is colder stilL 

Gimatk condliions soniJi of Massachusetts woold, of coufse, have 
been even more favourable, so that tlic statemem about iJie mild winter 
would bc mueh more generally appUcable rhete. This has IhJ ro Vin- 
land being sought in Virgtnia, Notth Carolina, or even Florida* Such 
a bcltef Is, liowevL^, conmdicted by tlie reported occvurencc of im- 
mense numbers of Luge saJmon, a fish well known to ilie Scm{iina\^ians 
from Gretnland and Noway* TIjc salmon is a cold-warer fisit, and b 
met on the eastem seaboard of America on!y as far south as 41^ N, 
Asstmung dimaiic condittons at the time of the V inlan d vovses to 
liave been approximatdy tlic same os loday, the mention of sal mon sets 
a definite southem limit to the situation of Vin land* A northem limit 
is set by ihe reference to wild vines^ which do nor grow farther notth 
than 47^* Thesc facts point to a region beiween Boston and New York- 
Agaimt this lias been set the irtdicaiions coniained in the Utims- 
trlfiglas remark thai, at du? rime of tlie winter solstice, tlie sun readied 
^'Jear^iaJ and Jagmala^taJ, TTlis Statement Ilas always engaged the 
attention of experts and lins been the subject of many vaiying inter¬ 
pretations, none of whidt has yet gained. untversal acceptance, Tlic 
present (endtney seem$ to be to place VinLuid farther soutli tkm pre- 
viously, on the basis of iliis statement* The Cerman scbolar, Otto 
Sigfrid Reuter, dcduci^s from it that Vinland lay between rf^ and 31"^ N+ 
i,e. in Florida*—wJiile die Norwegum^ M|elde, pbees tt tn the 
Chesap^e Baj' area below 3^^ N- Tlie uncertainiy arises from the faet 
thar the concepta ^Jet and itagmal, whIcK describe certain positions of 
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the altimde of ihe sun results in an error o(f in the ladtude calculated 
from tt, more tban loo miles. Henoe it would be a mistake to aitaclt 
overtnueh ^'ci^i to this sttuemem. Atl iJiat is meant by it is: ‘We 
were so far south tliat on the shoctcsi t!ay oftlie year wc stiJI luid nuny 
hours of Uglit'—a remark whlch must liave been of (he greetest intezest 
to fhe Mortlimen livtng on Grcenland« becuise they spent tlie wholc 

winter in dusk or daikness^ 

It api^ars thai our present knowkdge does not embJe us to do 
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more than staie tlic limits berween which Vinland must liavic lain. 
Nevcrtheless, mtich patten; research has been devoied lo dercnninuig 
ihe position of L^budir, Uw real Vinland colony of tlve Vikings. As 
an indication of liDW ultaustive research on this point has l>oen, ve will 
brichy oiitline the hypothesis ad\'an«d by one of the most outstandtng 
experts on ilio subjcct, the American geographer £. F. G ray^ a£coi;ding 
10 wliom tiie Viking settlement must be sought in the vkinity of the 
Bamstable Peninsula, souih of Boston. 

This hypotliesis is based on the saga acoounis of the voyages t>f 
both Leif and Karlsefrth togeiher vlth a persortal exanunation of tlie 
possible sttes. According to Gtay the course of Karlsdhi's expcditlon^ 
afier leaciilng the Bamstable Penitisula, wos as iullovis: aftei the htst 
landing in the Oiatham Harhour area, where the Nortinnen found 
sweet dev on the grass, ihey entered tlie Nontucket Sound and ctosscd 
tlus in tlie dheciion of ilte narrow channei berween tiie isbnd called 
Manha's Vineyard and tiie soiiiiicmmost promontory of tiie Bams- 
tabte Pcninsulx The ness mentioned in tliCtSagas as jutting out nonh- 
vards into tiie sca is ideniified as the projeeiing northem tip ofMariha's 
Vineyard. Mariha's Vineyard itself is synonymous vith Karlsefnt's 
Stream-Island (Stratimsey}, and the Nantucket Sound, togvdic; vith 
the cliannei between hlaitiia's Vineyard and the m aintan dj cortesponds 
10 rhe Stream-ftnh (Sttaiimfjord), Tliese designations arc entltely 
apposlie, since a strong curtent dova along the coast in an easterly 
direaion at this point. 

liere on Straumscy, according to the sagas^ eider birds rtested in 
such nuxnbcrs thai si was Hardly possiblc to pick a way betveen (Isdr 
eggs. TliiSj Cray assures us, is still tnie of Manlia^s Vincyard today'— 
though appneciahly earlier in the year. Since Leif and Karise fnt laundied 
their enictprises in ilic carly summer, tiiey would have reached Bams¬ 
table at ihc beginning of summer, vhen the eider ducks would 
have hnished breeding. Cray explains this dhcrepancy by the fa« thai 
Majtlia’s Vineyard is occasioitaSy swept by storm-tides, wiilch destroy 
ihe ncsis and eggs; vhen this liappens, tlic birds—eider ducks, sca 
swahows and guils—^breed afresli, so tlvat iatge numbers of eggs are 
still to be seen from the middleofjuly lothc begi tming of August. 
These dates agree vith tliosc for the first ripening of vild grapes. If, 
iherefoie, ve accept Gray's assumpfion, and also tlic saga siawments 
about the fmding 01 birds' eggs and grapes, ve have an approximaie 
date for Karlscfm'sairival in Vinlattd—late july or early August. 

Afier overcoming the currents in the Nantucket Sound, tiie North- 
rasn, vc aie told tn tiie sagas, sailed vest past the northem tip of 
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Martha's Viney-ard. At ebb-tid^j tlif cham\d was very shdlow herey so 
that tliey Unally ran aground. Tilis too apphes to extsting conditions 
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Nmtuckttmii M^iha s Vm^arJ u^riJbrmirljJoined tø No Ma/Ij 
Land (Liifshudir)^ sø that Nmtt/ciet SovnJ (Stroam^ord) 
was a Jjord, Cape Ced tdentijied wifA Åjo/ames, rhe SMtfy' 
shon oj Bamiiahli witA Turdtirstrandr ( iPondcrsrrafids)^ lAe Nan- 

miiit Saufid wiiA SrraurTt//ord^ Afarrha s ybttyard i^iti Straums^ 

and c piw/ on the northim shon of iAe Banistidie Pitth^u/a wltA 
Krwams. Grajf wlms om tÅat al! tarly ixpeditionj to jlmerura 
/and^d Ainf e.g* rerraiano $ 52 ^ t$ 42 ^ Gasnoid léoz^ 

Chomplain 1604^ Smhh l6t4^ Hunt Éermir tiå 

Mayflower J €20^ Wtld vines srtUgrow Aere^ tAc wAtu setndy AiacA cn 
thi iasteoasi: of Bomsralle is stiU striking end iAi strongnonAwards^ 
Jloii^ing emrent redtires sailing spe^ so imicA thm tAe rtme ir toAcs 10 
pass them stUi emses Gre^ points om furrAtr zÅm lAe 

powifftii curnntt in thi Strmm^ardprtytntcd lAs ixplorer Gosnold 

from s^btg through it in 
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on thc nortlicm Uiionil of tbe ibland. Navigation is Fcndercd earoedi- 
ingly difficult hy ± minder of very dmllow sand-banks- 

After thdr ship strandede Leif and his iiwn did noi wair for the 
rising tide to Uoat Jt, but uaded ashore* Tbey found 3 smaU river 
fiowing kno tbe sca from an inland lake, and cowed their shJp up h« 
Gny k of die opinion that this refers to L^ke hfenctn^Jia un Mnnha^s 
Vtnej'ardj whose position curresponds co the Indicarions ^ven m the 
saga and which also coniains salmon. Leifbudir, where Ldf wmicred, 
tioi Manha's Vmevard, bui the little tsUnd of No Man's Land to 
the South of it. Cray bases this supposition on the statement in the 
Karlsefni Saga d^t the Northmen on Stnmmscy had a hard winter 
and "went out to the island'. Ile ukes Mie kland' to be Np Man^s 
land^ wliosc position in tlie path of iHe Gulf Stream givTS it « 
winter tempetaiure corresponding to tha: implied by the saga^ which 
does not hold good for the aren round LaJte Mcnemslia* 

There is a lot 10 be said for Gray's theory* It is sttengthened by news- 
pa.per reports in summer ihat ciigging on ihe Bamstable Feitinsiib 
had unearthed ruidng timher which appeared to be the reniains of 
Viking ships. Otber investigaiors, liowever, hold totally diflerent 
opinions, and, thorough as Gray's rescarches liave been^ h can be 
from this brief ccvicw on what precarious foundarions all smetnpts to 
give a piecise location to Vinland resL It is not our task to go doeper 
tmo the mauei and consider the conllici af assumptioa'^j cunjcdures, 
and inierprctatlons in detaiL Wc musi conierLi ourselves witb noiing 
that Massachusetts corresponcls most elosety to the indicaticns of 
Vjnland*s position given in the sagas, and tlim tbere can be absoltitely 
no doubt about tlie east coast of America liaving been reached by thc 
Northmen^ and in particubr by Leif Erieson and Thorfin Karl^fhi* 
There [S ei^ually little doubt as tp when this bappened* Ii was during 
the eariy years of our millennlum. To be more exact: Leif piobably 
laundied his expedition in tlie eariy summer of 1000 and retiiiiiecl to 
Greenland in opring loot. Bjami Her|tilfssoti cenaitily dic firar 
hisrorically attested Noithman to stght AmericiL But ihe discxiverer 
of the New World was Leif Erieson* It is therefore just that a magiuJi- 
ceut mouumetu should have been crocted in Boston to him^ and not tu 
Bptni« His was otie of tlie metst hrilliant cxploits of Nordic discovery- 
Not o ti ly did his expedition cover a dtstaru-e of aboui f,ooo miles— 
from BafHn Island 10 Massachuseits alone is aimost 3^300 milis—but the 
demands made upon the Jeador s Itnctiigence and naudcal skiil during 
thc vbyagc were e^ceptionalty great- Tlie Let rltai he was equal m 
the?^ demands and duit, although the joumey look him more thaii a 
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ycar; Iie W3$ able systemaiicalJy to explofe Vinbmd and, despite alt 
hazards, wtirm to Greenland with hU company Si^e and apund, pla^ 
httn in the front nuik of all discovercrSi He is woitby to stand alon^tde 
men likc Cotumbosand Magellan: 

From the time of LdfV and Thodin Karlsefni's contemporaries right 
op to tlie present, the information tliat the Vikings had come up againsi 
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XXI Lake Menemsha anJ No jkfdnV La»4 jiear BafnstaiU, 

{Afiet £■, Gnay;) 


‘ Skraelings' and liad decided lo abandon thef coloiuzatinn of America 
ou their occount, lias aroused particular inteiesi. At hrsi it svas thought 
iliat ‘hidcHanoet* referted lo hy the AnieKca Vikings eoutd only 
Itave been Eskimo ka)'aks. Hecenilvt bovever, sdentists have come 
TOund TO the view thai these Skrafings were Indians lathcr thati 


Eskiraoes- For in addition to (he well-knosm li^it hirdi-bark (anoes, 
tlw Tndians aiso possessed bide-boats^ and wlieneas ihe Eskimoes used 
dther die orw-man koyak, or die womcn's boat holding nine—the 
umiak —'the Indians tn tlie nordi of America,generally emptoyed a 
medium-sixed craft correspondtog to the desedptions in dte 
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Moreoverj, the Eskimoes Lave aU^ays Lived mudt hxthcx nonh iham 
the re^ons in which we muse seet \nniajid* Their settSements were 

conJined dmost exelusively to unwoodcd coasts« Wiiere therc x^ere 
forests, they wene usimlly exterminated by Indians. Evidcnce thai these 
Skmllngs were really Indums isalsoaffotded by a refefence in the Saga to 
3 ' dork-coloured balt\ which ihey hurlcd at thcir Viking foes by means 
of a long stick- Tids probaLly magic veapori tnay correspotid lo the 
sCHcalled 'dcmon's head" of the Algpnqniii Indlåns soutli-wesi of the 
Gulf of St* LaT^TCnce. This is teponed by European settlers from ihc 
rime of their first dashes wlth iLie Redskins. It was a sione wrapped in 
a palntrd skin and tlirown by tlie Indlåns in to the midst of their enemics 
during tlie baitic wkh the aid of a long throwing-sdek^ ir was intended 
to be taken for dangerous magte and to strike terror into tlieir adver- 
saries. By this time^ white men had lost their fear of demome weapons^ 
Hui this W3S noi so wttli tlw Northmen. Tli^v were convinced from 

ir 

the ouiset thai ihe brovn irolls confrontmg iHem could work rnagic, 
as they likewise supposed of the Finns and Lapp$> So it is easy to 
understand that Uie Skiselirgs' *dark-coloured bahs* hlled tlicm with 
dread. To be frighiened of magic, and if possible to Hee from it, was 


no disgrace to the Viking^. Wlieie superhuntan forces intervened, atl 
courage was usciess. There was nothing Eefi hut fligbt t 

The sa^s' references to wtld grapes and com liave been taken by 
tnany wntersi, m particubr Nansen, as an indicatton thai the 'whole 
Vinland story is nothing more than a Norse version of the univeisa! 
legend of a wonderland of plenty, exemplified by the classical Fominate 
Isles, This point is discussed at lengi h by G* Gatlwme-Haidy m 
lus book TÅc Norte Dtsa/vtrert of Amtrua (Oxfo id: Clarcndon Press^ 
1921, pp. if4-6a), After bringing to bear an osens helming seei^t of 
evidence» he concludest 'Thar wild gnxpes, at all events, wetc dis- 
covcied, I regaid as indisputable/ Aldtough 'identiheation of the wild 
com -wtU alnays be an tnsoluble problem', there are a number of 
plant s to which the lenn might have been apptied by the Nonhnicn, 
As GathomC'Hardy wriies: ‘The older oommentators on these sagas 
used to constdei titat tnaize iKas tndicated, but this is not^ propctly 
speaking, a ivild plant, and moreover beats singularly liitle rcscmblance 
10 any European oereal, The later school mostly identi/ies the com of 
the s^as with wild riee, but this is open 10 the ob}ectioii that it is an 
aquatic pknt/ He liimself tegards aometlung in ilte nature oftyme-grass 
{ArtaulQ arsitarta) as being [hc most likfly eaplanaiton. Suclt minor 
doubts and uncertalntics, liowever, du notliing to invalidate the Notse 
discovery of America as a hrmly establtshed historical bct. 
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Tliere ^'was 3 colony' of Vikings in Atn^a in tht elevenih oeotuiy. 
It is ^ven possiblé that this colony siooti for about 200 ypars^ and that 
One scciion of those who etnigrated froin Vestrihyggd around 1341 
went in scanch of this outpost in die far wosi, But thai is a long story, 
Xlus story begins at Eis last pliase on 24^1 dio viciiuty 



(fhere woj y iniaiut' ^tace the Southern limit of the salnum 
lus vn 4t <tnJ the fiorthem Omit of the wild vme m Vhiland 

Ttiint oe ttiitght httwetti these tUfO eJttfetttet. 


of Beardmore, a small town ncor Lakc Nipigon m Ontario. Its heroes 
are firsily Mr. James £dtt’ard Dodd, a treighi conductorof t!« Canadbn 
National Raiiway, in his spare tiine 3 mintng prospector, and sceondly 
an unknoun Norse wairibr, dead for nearly a ihoiisand yearB and 
buried wSih fult arms and armour, whow grave Mr, Dodds chanced to 
uneartlu A third part in the story niU be played by Eirik Gnupsoti, tlie 
first Viking Bishop of Greenlandj who vanislied in Vinland on an 
official visit a fcw ycars aftcr arrivingin his diocese. 

This sttange grave was foutid in a very prosak nwnner. On the 
tnoming of i4ih Nfay Dodd discoveted on his chum a vcin 

of tjuam- which looked to him promising and wlnch he wished to 
foUow to its end. Atter a few cuts wlth the spade, howevcT, he came 
on an obstacle. De^ly emhedded in the earth was the stump ofa blich 

treefSohard that neiiheraxenorcrowbarcoutd tnakeanyunpressionoirit. 
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Tilis W3S a case for dynamite! Espcniy Mr* Dodd packed thc charge, 
lix ihe fuse, and thtew himseJf flax on die groiind; the stump flew in 
ihe air wJtli a deafening roar* Hie rock was laic! bare to a dcpib of 
3 fcet 6 indies; at the bottom diere was schist, andembedded in ita mscy 
iron object—an old s word, as Mr. Dodd obsetved on doser inspeedon 
—TOgether wiih an equdly nisiy old ase, a kind of band-grip> also 
terribly msry, and flnally a broken bowl-sliaped objec^ rusted right 
through^ which immediatdy fdl to picces and had to be gor out qf 
the liolc widi a shoveL 


Mr^ Dodd ^'35 not inipressed by hh fiticL Ht wasn*t looking for 
nisty old bits of iron, but wliat on earth could tbey be? Some pro- 
spcctor long before him must liavc tbrown tbe stufT and ieft it 
ibere; or perhaps tbcy weie old Irtdian implemcnts, It made llttle odds 
to liim iR'hat they were* But all the when be went home lo Port 
Anhur in die evening he took the iron objeccs witlj tiim; he even took 
tbe trouble to setape togciher a fev fragments of the cmmbled bowl 


and put them in widi tbe rest. 

And now events look nmch the same course as tbcy had ihirry 
ycars earlier widi Mti. Olof Ohnws of Solem near Kensingxon. Mr. 
Dodd spoke to someone about his fmd, 'wliich Sie would liavc liked to 
sel]. This person lookéd at die objects and was stnick by thetr resem- 
blance to old Viking weapems. Before Mr* Dodd knew wliat was hap- 
pening^ he found himself suspected of staging a fmud* Beardmote is 
1,030 miles from tlie ccasL No one liad ever before heard of such linds 
in tbe di^rrict^ and ihetc Scandinavtans li%'Lng al! arouiid, It was 
undemtandable tbat the ne^i^papers sbnutd suspect NSr. Dodd of trying 


to gain notoriery. 

Tlie fiurry in ihe newspapers caught the attention of Dr. Cuielly, 
direcior of tbe Instituie of Aicbæolqgy In Toronto* He "ras an expen 
tn such matters and it immedlatcly siruck him tliat Samiie] Otamplainj 
One of Conaeb^s great pioneers, had reponed in idio an aTicient Indian 
tradition 10 ihe effeet iliai in olden davs diere had been *white wooden- 
boat-men* on Hudson Bay« It wasii^t far from Hudson Bay lO Lake 
Nipigon* Could ihe sirange find be genuine? Viking weapons, a Viking 
grave? 

Dr, Cutelly tnivelJed to Beardmore. He saw at oncc ihat tbese were 
Norse wcapons, almost a thousand vean old^ frcim dieearly pari of die 
eleventh cctitury^ Tliere was a sword, a batde-axe, the iiuind-gfip of a 
shidd, and the remains of a ^hallow conve.Ts shield-boss. This was 
subsequently confirmed by tJie dJrectors of European museums. Antl 
Dr. Curcily abo knew at once iliat ihese four homogeneous objecis 
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could not have lallen by chance Into the bands of Indians and thcn 
been Iosl For Indians immedbtely di vide iheir spoQs; even a thousand 
ycars ago, thcy would most oertarnly !iaw shared out thrng* as piecious 
as these ieen-edged 'weapons* So if thcy Iiad been in the possca ion of 
Indlåns diey would nevet have been found ah tpgether now. 

Tben a Nortbnvm must have been burled bete. Buricd by wlioiri? 
Again, cemialy not by Indians. li* this Viking had been a prUoner of 
var, liis weapons would have been taken from hlm after lie tvas sJain, 
Nor would Indtam Itave taken the tiouble to bury the dead, and now 
quite wonhless, white captive so deep in the eartb. This imti must have 
been buried by his own pcople, and by so many of them, so well 
armed, that they did not consider it necessa^ to rciieve their dead 
comtade of liU weapons; not a lost, hall'^staived band of despaiiring 
men, conclud«l Dr. Cmelly, bur an organEzcd tioop, perhaps an 

cKpedition, who laid onc of thek niunbcr to rest carefully and at a 
•:onssderahlc depth. 

In themselves, finds of early Scandinavfan weapons and implements 

in North America were no great rarity—ihough eaeh one of ihem was 

a treraendous piece of luck. The eigliiy thousand Goths who once 

settlcd in Italy lelt in tlteir graves for the archaxilo^sts tio more than 

some thifty dhuLts, thosc large and artisdeally exquisite prccursors of 

die modem safety-pin used in olden dm« to fasten tJie ampie folds of 

gaimenis. Tlius friids from the Scandirtavian epodt tn tlie vaat eipanse 

of America were on a par vvtih a very small needle in a veiy laigg 
lutys tack. 

None the Icss diere has been a wbole series of sucb dn ds. Long before 
the possibiltty of a Viking colony on American soil had been scriously 
considered, andent Noese weapons and uicnsik, such oj spoons, airow- 
heads, silver-work, etc., were taken from prc-Columbian graves in the 
region of Middlcaborough and Four Corners in Massachusetls^ and as 
early as 1892, w-hen ite published his great book on America, tlie Ger- 
man Americaiiist, Rudolf Ctonau, expressed the opmion diat lasting 
cultural induences must have been eiercised on easiem Americn by 
ilie Grcentand Nqjisemen. 

Then Hjalmar R. Holnnd, whom we have alceady mei as the expert 
investigaior of the Kensington Sionc, appeared on the scene. Widi 
admiiahle persistence, he followcd up esiiry report of Scandinavian 
finds. Starting from Nova Scotia, wbera an otd battie^c, probabJy 
daring from dte elevenih oemury, was found in iSEo, lic followed the 
irail of t!ic nine linds of andent Scandirtavian weapons made up to 
tJicn, through b firh i g an and Jdintmota. By die most careful investiga- 
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don of each tind and die drcumstance« under w}uch it was made Ile 
enabled a few ravs of light to penetrate tbe obscuriiy surtounding the 
Viking epocli of America. 

But the Eeardmore dnd, which permttied auch interesdng and 
Ic«ica]{y convincing deductions of earty and suocesaftd colonbl ven- 
tures by die Nordiioen in America, was quite isoiaied and unique of 

iis klntl 


Scliolam began to eicamine ihe old Scandinavian soutices afresh. Tn 
the process diey came upon a brief eniry in tbe lalm^ jfnnah for 
1111, iii'iiich read: etrik fyhap Uhaéi Vfniani^ (Bi^opEricwenTloscek 
Vin land). TliU statement, repeated somewhai more fully in a buer oiiry, 
had actually becn known since die latter lialf of Usr ocntury* But since 
at this time the Vinland expcdidons of the Gieetiland Vikings were held 
to have heen unsuccessful x'entures that were soon discontmtied, the 
word hitadx was interpreted as meaniiig that Bishop Eric went m 
scarch of Vinland, and as a ftmher proof thai it had not really becn 
found before. 

In the meantime we have leariu that diere cin have becn no qucstion 
of *seeking' Vinland at that pcriod. Every chtld in Greenland knetv 
where ‘Yinbnd the Good* )ay; and as G. M. Gathome-Hardy points 
out in The Norst Duoovtrtts af America, many iastances have becn 
found in which die vcrb /«r<i Is uscd meaning simply' to visit'. In other 
words, this sæntence States dtat Bjsliop EHc visited Vinland in iiai. 

We are dien confrontcd by the question of Bishop Eric's purpose in 
going to Vinland, As the Danjsh histonaii, Gustav Storm, has cstab- 
lished, Eric and ved tn Greenland in 11 ii as die fust bishop of die most 
nonherly diocese in the world. He was a member of ihe highly respeaed 
family of Icelandic chieftains, dte Gnupsons, and doubdess he was a 
tougli and rugged Viking of die type needed in the farthest north. Bur 
his cxalted origin did not rclease iiim from the duty of obedience to 
die Qmrch, indeed he was even more bound by it titan a pricst of lower 
estate. And however mueh he may have becn impelled by the Viking 
biood of Ilis forefadiers, it is altogedier unthinkabie that hc, a bishop, 
would ha ve put out ' in search of' VinlantL He sailed thiiher to visit tt, 
because it was pan of lus,,diocese, because it had souls to be saved, 
because the Vikings' American oolony Jiad a very special right to be 
stFcngthcncd by die Sesii and biood of Christ in hs savage, headicn 
EUTToundings. It is evert possible, as G. M. Gathotne-IIardy suggest s 
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tliat Eric had lormed the 'bold rrsolvc rø make an end of the one 
obstacle to »ulement hy cotiverting the Sknelings to Christianity*. 
Atiyhow, wc can be sure ikat die shcpherd abandotied his flock only 
because hc felt that his piescnce was more urgenily necefed across the 
ocean to the weat than in Greenland itself> 

It mtist be admitted that up to the present no entirely cogcnt evi- 

dencc has emerged in support of this hypotbesis. Lukas JeliiE, a well- 

known Catholic scholar, announced at die International Cadiolic 

Congress at Brmsels in iSyy that his in^xretigations iiad disclosed ihat 

Eric Gnupson was consecraied by Pope Pascal II (1098-1118) in n 

Bisliop of Greentand Jinm/tta/ttm (and the neighbouring 

regions): in oiber wonds, he tios to be the pastor of Vinland as well- 

Only when Eric Gnupson made up his mind to remain in Vinland did 

ilie Greenland Norsemen^ at a Thing held in 1121^ retpiest that they 

shouJd be sent a new hishop. Up to now, howevetj no documentHiy 

evidence has been fordtcoming to support this thesis;, eithei in the 

aichives of the Yaikan ot elsewhcre. If such documencs stijl cxist at all, 

lime may cventually hring them to light- Tlicy must ceminty have 
eaistcd once. 


It is cenain that die Curia at Rome tiad thorougli and Ent-hand 
informaiion about Greenland and Vinland, because there are absotutely 
reliable records of frequeni sdsits 10 ibc capital of Chtistendom by 
Icelanders and Grccnlanders. Just as, a few ueniuHes Eaier, the Vatican 
knew aJl ohoui the Christian Ahysstnians, the Si. Thomas's Christians 
iti India, die Great Khan in Caraeorum, and the stiange land of Qiina, 
far away in die iniimiely rcmoie East, so at this period ti was douhdess 
very well tnfornicd concerning the new lands in ihe west- But the old 
boola are silen t, and perhaps for ihb reason the stoncs will conrinue 
to mise ihetr voices, as ihey liavc already begim to do in otir own day 
Up 10 now, all Nordi American folds have been made by rhan^ , 
There are grounds forexpeedng that systematic seareli by arclucologtsts 
v.t\\ bring to ligtu all sorts of fresli discoveries in years to come. 

Wliat can the Viking explorers of 1362 have been seeking beside 
the Great Lakes True, we know already tliat die Vikings frequently 
ventured into mueh more Impassabte country than Minnesota or any- 
wliere else in North rWerka—namcly die icy wasies of the Aictic— 
without any sisible reason other than shect love of adventure. We sliall 
luar laitr of the thousands of rnilcs they advanced southward; we shall 
kam that ihey perhaps penetrated forther casi ihan Novaya Zemlya, 
But most of diese undertalungs were of only short duraiion. Quitc 
iinhke them, the expediiions to America scem to have been caiticd on 
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ov«r a period of centunes. The wcapons foiind at Bcardmore date from 
ihe ele\'«nih cetitury^ ihe Kjensington Stor« and all tbe othci ånds in 
Mtclugan, Wisconiift and MtnnESOta from die founcenth. The faet ihai 
all these finda have been made in the same area cannot bc attrihnied 
to mere coincidence. It is mudi more likely that ihe Vikings liid wme 

specific reason for advanetng all this way inland. 

We have no dcfiniic mformation on tliis point, but pndiisiofv may 
us with a due. It has been established diat llw Indlåns knew 
of ihe extensive copper deposits in the Nstive Copper DiscHct on Lake 
Superior long befoie the advent of the whlte man. Indian i ribes used 
to tidt to tilis minitig atea from ^iie for aiield. Il was ihe source of ihe 
mdUpensable raw material for weapons and implements ’which iiaveUed 
as far aa thfi Atlantic in the east, the Misstssippi In tJic west, and ihe 

Gulf of Mexko m the souih. OmamHiial plaques, beads and otlier 

and awls. 



persona] adomments, as well as axes, lanoe heads, 
imeartlied in a vailety of pUces, Lear witness to the importance of the 
Superior copper-mlnes. And they were real mines ihar die Red¬ 
skins openited. Many traces of them are still visible: shafts more liian 
seventeen feet deep, wooden pitprops, bidlt tnio the eartlt, massive 
ladders, huge liunps of copper, stonc hamniers and mallcts of copper, 
large wooden bowls and buekets for bailing water ou t of die piis, and 

so forth. 

We must conclude from tilis thai the Gieat Lakes region was onoc 
one of die centres of Norih American Indian culnire. Tlie Norihnien 
probably heard of iu Possibly ihey believed, die red metat described to 
diem by tbe Indians to be gold, possibly tliey were simply attmeted 
by tiie cxlstence of rich metal deposits. For to a white colony eniirttly 
dependent upon its own resources, even copper was of the greatest 
valtie. Ry skiifol cold-working this naturally soft metal could be 
sulBciently hardened for airow and spear h^s, daggers and short 
swotds to be made from it. The Norse colorusis in Vinland, sufTering 
as they did from an acute tnetal shortagje w'hich could not be lelieved 
from GreenlantL were certainly glad of whai metal diey could gen 



At ihc beginning of diU section it was suggested that Fate had Laid 


a trap for the ViUngs when she endocd them to Grectdand. Tliey 
perished, leaving only a few wreidicd traces of thejt erstwhjle existence, 
of ihcir proud voyages of conquest and discovcry. For a long tune this 
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was ihc luuvcfsa] opinion. But just uxottting co tbc tisidung of 
thcOTcdca] physics, boih mauer ^ energy are iTdcsinictible— 
gotng perpcmal modification one into die other and back into ihetu- 
scK-cs, clianging thcir mjviifest tonriy but nevet ceasing to be—io tt 
seems ibat die patbs of mankindi iDoked at as a wliole, nevet run 
mcanuiglessty astray. Anyhow, the tte<juentty e^ressed view that tbe 
Vikings voyages lo America werc fiinkamcziially pointless is wrotig* 
For a strai ghf liiK leads frctti these Norse pioncees to cettalo voyages 
made half a millctuiiiiiii latet« Cobimbus^s voyages of discovetyj be it 
said at once^ do not lie direetJy on this line, even tbough it is probabie 
ihat the Genoese knew ol ihe Wcstland voyages of the Greenland 
Vikings, But wbat Columbus souglit was not lands in die western 
ocean, but India and Quna and dic western route to them^ All tbe same, 
die news that unknown lands had been found in die West of the ocean 


must have sirengtbened his expectariens of success. 

Tije stxaight Ime dm connects tlie Nordunen widi their 


oessofS runs first to tbe old sealaruig districts of Fkndcr^ the Nether- 
lands and FriesJancL Walrus tusks and walnis skin were mueh sougbt- 
afier commodides tbere, and we have alr^y beard of Grcenland's 
monopoly in walrus tusks whidi Iwted untii the bigh Middle Ages, 
Greenland also Itad many connecclons widi røutbetn Europc, howeviiir, 
^niculiurly with Rome tbrougli the oi^^i^ation of tlie ChurcL As 
latc as 1527 Greenknd was srill paying its Peter^a pence, or Rome scot, 
and irs Cnisade titbe. In tlxb yeat the papal nundo, Bernard of Ortolis, 
issued a t^ceipt fbt iiboiit one ton of wairus tusks— =3 very considctable 
con tribut ion for ihe little Greenland colonyl Odicf direct references 
to the Aretic diocese by bj^i digntraries of tbe Qiurch are by no meaiis 

rate- TIxe Popes tliemselves reniembcred h, even at times wben ofEcially 
Greenland aJmost foigouen, 

Fven in soutbeni Europe^ iiowcver, knowledgc of Greenland 
not confmed to the Cbuick. Thetc can scarcely have been ditect cotn- 
merda! relations betwccti Greenland and south— altbou^i tlte 

presence af gla&s Windows in the diurdi at Hvakey points very fordbly 
10 comact wiih Venice, tbe cmly pbce in Eurepe at thai period which 
pioduced glass on any seaje. In tbe soutii it was the great secukr 
lords who, for a verj' spedal reason, conomied tfienisdves With Green- 
land. One of the favoiirtce sports of ibe medieval kings and princes was 
hawkingi file wluie Greenland falcons were univers^ty cotisidcred 
tbe boT hunters, and sincse diey were compamrivcly rare and diffioilt 
10 obtain, huge sums were paid fot ihem. This kept knowledgc of 
Greenland very mueb alive, and it is signibeam thai t!ie Emperor 
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Frederick. Il was able ro assumc in his book Dt arte cum ar iluj 

(On Me ar/ QfJ<ikan/y}f wriiten in 1250, that his leaders knew of Gteen- 
land and i(S po^tkion no^ £ir from Iccland^ Since Frederick fl li vod 
maiiily in Nors« Sicilyj he was aequainted wiili VUeing tradidon. But 
at tlie fifteenih century odier [oxtbooks on hawkiog still expressly 
stated ihat Greenland hilcons wore tho most suitable for ihls sport of 
kings. From thta it may be inferred that knowlodgé ol the far^-away 
latid in ihe north Vras mueh more widespread than miglit liave beon 
snpposed* 

Dtiring the fourteenth century ihe collecdon and recording of 
Vinland sagas rcached in peak in IceLand. 1 Icnee the nows of imknown 
cQuntries long ago dJseovored in tlie western ocean began to seep 
throu^ to Eufope in a more general form than previously^ Not only 
was die mformanon more widely disseminiited^ but now tt U'as differ- 
ently reedved, inasmueh as the numeroua expedidons of the Ponu- 
gueso liad cteated a widespread readiness for voyages of explorarion. 
For il was in Portugal that tlic trend towards a re-direcuon of attention 
began« Iniercsts in commercial^ Christian, geogtaphical and poliucal 
matters tvere combined in a remarkable fashion in her ntJmg house. 
King Alfonso IV C* 315^7) seems to liavc iniiiated long voyages to 
the wcsi, probably the Canarics, as early as ihe first cjuaiter of the 
foimeeiuh century* This tradition taken up and continoed by 
Prince Henry the Navigator (t 594-1^60) with the aim of Tinding a 
to India mund the southem tip of Afric^ Expedition al ler 
enpedition sailed from Lisbon, caeh of them goc a litdc farrher, but the 
Dark Continent extended mueh Tarther south dum Henry had sup- 
posed, Aud towards ihe end of his life he reallzed dut u ^ould be a 
long time before ihe sea-ffTly to India was discovered^f it exisicd at 
atl 

Round about the same time as this realutadon came to bim, Henry 
tweived from his unde, King Eric of Dcnmiark, a gift wbich jmeresied 
him immensely* This icas a copy of the grcai map of northem Europe 
draxm in 1417 by Ctaiidius Cbvus^ one of dte most celebraied Scan- 
dinavtan geograpbers of the period. This roap seeras to have set Henry 
ih« Naiingaior sondering whedjtr lie would not do herter to «!et a 
north-westero scai^;^ to India. Perhaps tkis route ms mucli shorter 
ihan the souTh-easrem one, on which he had alrcady expended so mueh 
biood and uvealib in sccking. Tbanks to Marco Polo's aoeounts pcople 
were pretty wcU informed about India and Oiina, and it ubvious 
10 the perspicadotis tluii tliese couniries could be nr^died by the 

and not only by the castem route. Appatendy Henry ilie 
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Navigator proposed to King Eric of Denraark ihat an expedition 
should be dispatch«d lo tbe nonh-west. But Eric diod soen aftor, 
Irving tlw proposa] to bc adopiod by his successor, Christian t In 
1473 a big tuso-Nont'^an enicrprise was bunclicd from Tcefand, 
wliicli ft-ont nortb along the old Viking romes. It ts noi impossibto rhat 
ihis expcdtlion rcachod America cigbicen yeais faefnro Columbus along 
the couise followed by Bjami lierfulfsson. 

Tbo somewliai inaccessible accounis of this voyage have boen 
knoun for quite a long time. The key to tiHcni was proWded tti 1909 
by ilie Bnding of 3 letter from the Butgomaster of Kiei, Kaisien Grip» 
10 King Cliristiau 01 of DenmatK which Is dated 135Lo. eighty 
years atter die expediilon, and reads: 

May \our Royal Xligbnes he infomied by thesi: presents diat Your 
Majesty's laod of Greeidand estends on botli sides tbe New WorW 

and toward ihc iHiailcIs whicli wwc found by ibe Spaniards -ind Pnnusuci«, 
so diat it 15 po«ible to coiw thidier by tand ftom Grentland. This year I 
saw a map whkli iias appHtaied »bring to Tour bbiesiy's bud of Icdand, 
with a descripiion of all ri«; wondets to be s«ai there. TIiLs map was made m 
Paris in Frin«. Ii is also said thai iceland is rwi« as large as Sidly, wbicb 
Jies beyond Iiaty. It is funlicr stai«! ihcttin ihat the two admitals of Yonr 
£ithci, t lis Royal Majesty ChrisUan I, Rining amJ Poiborst, on the instntc- 
Oons of His Royal Mafesty tlie King of Portugai, etc., wcie sent wiib les'cral 
stiips on a ypyage to ilte new tsbnds and die coniinents in ihe nortk It w 
noted therdn tluit iliey constmeted and erecied a greai seairiark oh ti« rock 
of Wyddtszcnk [Hvitscrkl off Greenland oppnsitc die Sniefeldsicke! 
[Snaefetbjokid]] on lodatid, on acooun t of die CTeenbnd pirates, wJio anaefc 
in large numbets wtih many keelicss ships. ,, 

Tids documcm shows ilte goaJs purstiwl by ihe expedition of 1473, 
It wctii In scitrch of the *new istancis' and the cimiJnent? tn the notth, 
and it rtiay be asstimed tliat it was ajnning for north^east America. In 
any case, Burgomaster Karsten Grip is awarc ilut Greeidand is not 
far from th« isknds and lands in ilie west, and tliat these fbnn part of 
tlie New World beyemd tltc ocean discoveted by the Sponlaids, 

h lias been confecttired thai, besides Pining and PotJiotst, t%o Gcr- 
man captains in Danish service, a iliird leading personality took pan 
in tlits voyage of reconnaissancc^ie Ponuguese joao Corte Real. 
Tlterc is no record of JtiS'^having taken part tn any other expeefirion, wt 
he was reward«! by ibe King of Pottugai wiih the posr of Govemor gf 
the Island of Terccira in ihc Aaores for liaving discovered 'Stockfisli 
Landwhicli mus t certamly be taken to refer to the shores of New- 
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foundknd and Labradot wtth eheir wealth of fisli* He mnst, thcrfrore, 
have hccn a meniber af tlie undertalciiig ied by Pimng and Pothorst^ 
md Scandinavian erpem Have reo^nily lent strong support to the view 
that Corte Real panjetpated in tHe Pinmg^Pothor^t ^epedition as 
liaison officer lo the Ponuguese crown* This scems plausible, in the 
firat pbce because the stimulus to the whole cnterprisc came from 
Portugal^ and in iHe second bccause in r;oo Cotte Reai's sons> as 
ihough followtng 3 family tradition, made a partlcular effiort to ei^plote 


these notthem regions of America. 

In a veiy remark^le way, this Joio Vaa Cone Real and his bors 
Gaspar and Miquel, who dbappeated in Newfoundtand in con^ 
stituied a link berft^een the old Viking America pioneers and Columhus, 
the real discoverer of America. Las Casas, Columbus's biogtapher, 
records that the great discevener knew Gaspar and Miqucl Corte ReaU 
This can only mean that he also leamt of thcii father's voyage EO 
Stockfish Land, and of Pining and Pothorst, the heroes of this venruie« 
Tlnrs iie knew Uiai ihere was land in the west, and that therc had been 
repeated voyages to this land. For it would have been very strange if 
Corte Real and Columbus had not heard of the Vintand p^adition of 


ihc Vikings* 

Tttus Gemians, J^anes and Portuguese may have sei foot on the 
American continent some twemy-five years before Columbus, who 
reached dic mainland, as oppased to tlic tslands suirounding it, on 
ist August 14^* The EnglisH, under the leadership of the Venetian 
Giovanni Cahoto (John Cabot)^ also got [o America before Columbus- 
'fhis enterprise too, ihe inspiration for which was partly derived from 
ihe voyages of cxpl oration to the legendary Islands of Brazil related in 
medie^id romances^ was atso largely siimutated hy the Vikii^ tradition- 
Tlie oldest account of this remarkable voyage is contained in a 
diromele attiibuted to the Englbh priest William of Worcester, who 
lived in the fifteenth century. Tliere it saysi 

Join Jtatiof f 80 tonSf sei sml fTom file port of Brislol for 

the rsland of Brax>'IJe west of Ireland** * On the tSth September iMnrs 
reaehed Bristot thnt the sinp had sailed rtrund on tlie waier for about ntne 
weeks. But ihey Iiad not found the Island and had retumed because of lieavy 


Sl^ElriiiS * T ■ 

Tlie »Und of Brazil, siaud bere to have been the Jon Jtuåof's 
objective^ wos one of tlios« fiury-iole hlondd dreamed up by nmikind 
stnce lime icnmemoiial. In tbe carly Middlc Ages, the hrautifu) tale of 
the wonderfiil Island far out in the western ocean madp its way via 
Home and Gatil lo IreUnd. Thore ihb ancient Segend was overUid by 
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die naturd pheiioroenon of thc F:^ta Morg^ma, wludx^ although k h 
chiefiy known from tJie desert regions of tlie southem and easiem 
hemispheres, is idso of fre<|ueiii oocurrence ofT dié west toast of Iftland« 
Wliereas in ihc foimer areas smiling oases and invtting lakes present 
themsejvcs lo the ihiraiy pilgriin, in the latter place it is green and 
fcnilc islands dm rise up gliostlike over the rim of the liorizon, only 
to cvade ti>c folterman who salSs towards ihem as magically as the oases 
vanisb from the caravan Icader in the dcsen. Only by cascing a pietc o( 
iron on these isiands or by shooring an arrow on ro ihem can they be 
rendered 'sotid^, say the Irish folk tales. Btit beneath tMs Iri^h disgulse 
die amique legend remajtis dearly visible^ Brazil is more fmitful titan 
any other counTry In the world^ Golden apples grcrw there^ and a 
dyestulF with which tiie white wool of sheep can bc dyed purpie. This,^ 
as we can see^ comes stisiglit from Phaenldan and Greek aiiriquUyv 
At thal period feitiljty, golden apples and purplc dye may have been 
sufficient to consttiute felidiy. But tlie Irisb were not oontent with this 
and peopled the Islands witli muliiludes of sailor-loving damsek. Aftcr 
tilis they felt justlfied in dubbing the lonely island in the ocean ^Bnizit 
die Foitunate'* 

It is undersiandable that boih the muhiiudc of damsels and the 
cosity purpie stulfs of this legend should liave decply impressed con- 
temporaries and impired in tliem ttie desirr la discover dus happy islc 
in tlie wesi. Ttie mapmakers of die early Middle Ages did tl^ hest to 
mect this desire* Ftom west of Itebnd to south of the Caiuries^ they 
enijvened the otherwise cjnpty surface of the ocean with Brandan's, 
Canary^ and Braail Islands, ^le Pirigano map oÉ' 1367, pcriiaps in 
Cider to increase its international sale^ showed ihi« separate Braril 
Islands; one west of Ireland^ another to the south-west of it^ and a 
ibiid ui tlie area of the Canary Esbnds.^ So streng was the aiicieni 
legend'spow er of Illusion that tlic name Braidl still u&ed by Findlay 
m »8 ti, in his map of ihe ocean oinenis^ to designate an imaginiiry 
rock in the Atlantic.. 

Now it is hardly to be supposed diat the levekheailcd merchant 
princes of the poweritil port of BristoS were dkposed in 14S0 to spend 
ihcir money on readiing an kland with sailor-loving beauites. Nor are 
they likely to have been aitracted by sheep, golden apples or dyestufla 
produemg a deep red. The secret of Pheenidan purpie had tosi most of 
it^ fascinacion, sinet odier wayi of adiieving a lustrousg warm red had 
been found Lu die meantime. Tlie owncis of the Jon Juniar and 
other vcssels that put to sea from Bristol round this time were prob- 
ably concemedi thdr Portuguese and Spanish coltcagues^ to reach 
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Indb and Cathay (China)« ^rheTe^ as had bcen leain^ fram iJ^e 
accounts of Marco Polo and other travelleirs^ unimaginahte ridb^w 
beckoned. It looks vÆry mucb as though tin; cvocativ^ name Qrazjl 
was uscd simply lo attraci crews. One æuld hardly expea any seamaii 
to rjsk his iife for the renioiL' and soTnen^hst nebulous ‘Lands of the 
Great EJian*- The fontinate island of Brazii was a mudi gresuer draw* 
Tlib was eIk^ reason^ we may falrly sunnise, wliy Braztlj and noi die 
* Lands of die Great lGiiui\ was named as tlie destimnion* 

Seven such voyagcs wcre laimched from Brisrol from 1480 oriwards 
—all witkout t^sxdu Tlieti^ ai die end of 1495 or the beginnmg of 
1496^ Giovannl Cabolo {John CabotJ^ a VeneiLm moriner wko had 
betn living for some time in Bristol;, and his three sons, lOok dunge of 
diese cnierprises. Tilis mtroduced a new ptias^ in the Idstory of these 
cxpcdlrlons- Of cour^j Tie did not discover ihc isbnd of Bnuil cidier^ 
and ihc sUores of North America, whidi Cabot readied before Colum¬ 
bus in 1^97, proved bare, hardi and infertile« In any case^ the new 
country liad noiliing m common witli India or Cathay« Ttiis epoch of 
BrazihAmcrica voyaging is teported in a number of minually indepen- 
dem sources from amongst which wc will <pjotc a prKratc letter ftom 
the Venetian ambassador in London^ PascpiafigOt to whom Caboi 
may have unfolded liis plans al some lengtlu 

Pasqualigo wroie to his farntly in [497: 

Our Vcneiian^ who saited from Brisiol some while ago in a small vesid^ 
is ntiw back and t:ebtcs tliat lie reached ihc conlincnt under die sovcreignt)' 
of the Great Khan 700 Tialbn tulles away. ile s:iiled alpng 30O miles of ihe 
coast of this tand and saw no man. Nevertheless^ he gpive the king of dut 
ptacc se veral tmps for caichmg ftild beasts and a tw^le for tnakiug nets. 
Moreover^ lic found tws bearing nmclies. Frotu ihis lie coniibdcd duE tlie 
icrriiory is not uninliahited. For reasons of prudence hc ne-emb^rked- Ile 
was att'ay for ilirw monihs. This rdiabk^ He liv« in BrisioL uiili Siis wifr 
and sojia . «« He bcirs die tirle of Grand Adtnird yjid is trealed witb gmai 
brmour. He dr«&« in silk^ and tlie EngUsh run afrer him Uke fonts- Hc, 
hf) wc ver^ K'anis noti^iiig 10 do wddt them . . * The discovcrcr of ihis iemif>r>’ 
hoisied tJie Englidi flag there^ but also ilic flag of Sr. Mark^ since lee is a 
Venetianh So our banner Im been ptamed in a far-o ff land ,. * 

Grea; vjilue muse be airadied 10 iliis report; it elearly rcveals iliat 
Cabot, likc ihe Luso-DanisU expedltion led by Pining and Poihorst^ 
sougln to gel to ilie lands of ilte Crem Kkui^ i.c- extern Asi^ and 
fuftluT, thiit Ile aciuaily reached tbe cMst of Amcricu. What pan of 
the New World lie discovered is^ unfominarely, not stated- As a mlc, 
the icniTory discovered by Cabot is placed in soudt Lobnidor, New* 




49 * Misp of tÅii w^riJ frf/m Hanmofi Wnrld Qironkk« TÅis ftimp reproJ^ies thc g^gtapfit^^ 

iJ£ai gcnArailjrprevaimc at the €nd of r^e ffr^iiittA centtity, jiiia and j 4 ffka Joimtl at tAc tauthern ^dgt^ 
iA£ hdian Otttojt is an hdand sia. of NoriA Jfrka lie rkc 'Isks of tht Bksscd\ Scandmaym is &\ 
w/iuu/j, and tki Arcik O^tan^rta^kts as jar as Prussia und Suxany, Tke hrgc island in thc fndian Ocean is 

tia: AiistraJiaf hat C^ofU 
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foundlajid or Nov-^ Scotia^ ihai is to say, in what dic Vikings calfed 
Alarklandr Sitice tt is d^p^dabty njcordod that Ca!>ot made his voj^age 
on the Bristol ship MarrAew^ whid) normaJly pikd bemeen tliat dry 
and Iceland, it is v^sry probablc dm Ile leocivcd rhe stitnulus lo his 
undertaking from the many fcelundecs who cast anchor at Bristot, 
the niiun port for ArtgloIcelandJc trade. Possibly his crew of eighteen 
mcluded same kebnders as pilots. AnyhoiSP;^ lie reached America via 
Iceland along the old sailing routø of the Vikings* 

No proof is needed tiiat the tmponance of dic Vikit^ voyages to 
^^inhtld and Markland was heaviJy underlined by the Pining-Poihorst^ 
Coitc Real and Cabot expcdittons. Looked at from this angle, the 
discovery of America in ihe fifteendi ccnuiry appears as the ws 
disco very' of old, langstrå velled and tested toiites; it was no chance 
phenoniencm, but a more or Icss direcx I mk widi dic oJd tradition. 
Hctice ihe view that the Vikings' vovages to America were dcvoid of 
practical valuc is falUdous and, in tbis categorical form, untenable. 

Tilis tradition, and jts revlval by the great voyages lo the South¬ 
west in the latter half of the fifteendi centuiy, was not witliout impor¬ 
tance to Columbus as well* As wo know^, he was acqmintcd witb Corte 
Reales sons and may be assumed to liave <juesrioned them closely on 
thetr fatheris disco venes* It is posstble, however, tlujt his tnowledge of 
these matters w^as mueh niore dtrccL In his bjography of Coltiinbus, Las 
Casas raproduces a sbori note wliich is probabjy taken from one of 
CoIiimbus'*s letters to his son and runs as fotlows: 

In February' 1477 1 ^|«| abom too miles beyond Thule, ihc noriheni pa« 
of wluch li« on 73*, noi on 6 j% as is asserted by many* And Tlmle does not 
lie on the meiidikin wlitch consdtuics fhe beginning of the w«t, btit ojuch 
fanher westward. To diis isWd^ whk'h is as faige os Briiain, the English 
wi with (beir goods, espedally from UrisToL When I was tltoie, tlie sea 
not covened with ice. At some poi nts here tfie diiTercnt# be fween high and 
low tide amounts iq 16 ^rofcin. 

Tilis very dclinite statement does not sound uopbusiblc, particuJarly 
as Columbus made a w'hole series of voyag« before scldng out m 
1492 to discover America, Consequenily, this pa&sage m Las Casas's 
book has long bccn considered genuine* Tlie Norwegian school of 
^c^phers in panicular !ias dung to it right up ro the present, and 
only rvcently Samuel Ellot Mortson, in liis book on Columbus, ex- 
pressed ihe opinion ihat the Cenoese really did go to Icehmd* All the 
same, ihere is no getting away from ilie faet tliai Las Casas's quotation 
contains a great many inconsistend«. At no point on IceLand does ilie 
difference betwwn rides reacli 26 Wcw (a iracclo measured zx mches); 
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nor is Iccland situated on [atitude 73^ it is nearer and this 8“^ 
displacemeni of dic lang-krvown and fiecpcndy' vbJted Island is v^ry 
strang)e» dcspUe ihc incxacdtydc in dctcrmirLUig Utimdc at diut time* 
Finally it h striking ibat the Genoese clalms ro liavc heen m Ic^land in 
Fehruary* Tilis is cxtrermrly since mvigation in iheic waters 

generally ceased dttring dre ^'inier» Alt tbese points, while tlicy do not 
ptove tlmT Columbus was neyer In Iceland, do cast cerrain doubts on 
liic authentidry of die doeument Las Casas quo tes« 

TIic quesdon of wlicdier or nat CoJambuii 10 loeUnd is mk- 
rively iinimpomni, howevefy because his aims were qttiie diflefcnt 
from those of the Grcenliind Vikings, wbosc Vinland tradition tberc- 
fore rneaut btde to liitn. Tlie tbings wbich so iinpressed tbem—die 
broad forests, die gnipes, the ficids of wWd com, wotiders tncleed to 
dwehers amidst die icy wastes of Greenlaiid—wert no endL;cins!iit ii> a 
traveikr from sunny Italy« When Columbus set out to find the lands 
of die G real Khan, his rnner eyc was focused on ihe visions conjimrd 
up by Marco Polo% descripdons of wlmt he had scen in Cailiay and 
heard of India and Chipongu (Japan): fenile tands swarming with 
people beneath an ctcmålly blue sky, rvith great ddes, incalculable 
boards of gold, silver and tlie most magnificeni gems, with buge bales 
of eostly slik and mountains of all tbe various spiees so btgbly pri^cd 
and so cxpenslve in Europe. countries were Columbus^s gool^ 
Even if lie did go to Icokiid and, as woiJd have been Ukety, diere beard 
of Vin Und, he would have made no direct use of the information; 
because the territory discoveted by the Vikings ky mueb fanber north 
than the regions af eastem Ask whicli Ije wis seeking, and morcover 
because the descripdons of these lands did tiot in any way lally wSdi 
Marco Polo^s accaunrs of Catluiy. 

Tales of die Viking tradition tnusr, however, have incceased his 
confidence* They proved the existcivce of a large country in die western 
ocean and so removed the fear of sailing abeut in a slioreless sea, widi 
ng sight of land and no opporruniiy of obtajning fresb water nnd 
provisions. On the o dier lumd, Cathay believed to cxmnd very 
far TO tbe nonh. Martin Bchaim noied of these regions on his globe 
in 1491: 

liein when the RussUns travel kro ibai same Und, for ihe sake of coarty 
furs, dwy have to tzavd on drawn. by large dogs, because of the 

wjter and the deep snow, 

If, thercibre^ Columbus gatbezed from ilie Viking ttadirion that 
there werc glaciere in Heiluland, and in MarkUnd niany beasts of the 
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chksc^ he may w^)l liavc belicved^ wkh Cabot^ that itcse regions wcre 
Tarary or northern Catliay^ and that India must iie to die south of 
diem« This confers a fresh and impressive signific^nce on tiic anden t 
tradition^ To be familiar with this tradjiion CoJuiiibu!> liad no nccd of 


a trip lo kcLuulf or cif acquamiance widi rbe Corte Reals. It was cnoug^i 
for liim 10 iiave been in Et^gland during the 1470% as we know,froman 
eniry in his log-book for zist December 14?^ diat he was. We Ivave 
scen liow close sea tiaffic bet^^een England and Icciand ac this 
per i od. Hence noihing hs more likeJy t^n iliat Columbus who 
always on the lookout for information aboa 1 ihe western lands^ shoald 
have hcard of the Greenlaiid V^ikmga and their voyages 10 Vinland 
during lus stav in England* 

Tilis does noi deltaet from Colurabus^s achievemeht* But it sliows 
that aehievement to have been, not an absotutely independeht flash 
of genius^ but an organic link In a tivltig chain tliat leads kom tlie 
Greénland Vikings via Columbus to our owii day* Tlie Norse sea- 
farers who sailed to Amertci neaily a iJioiisand yoars ago were tbe 
precuisoTs and forebears of tbose who went larer* Tlie criticism tbat 
ihdr voy^es were, in tlie long rui% tncflecitial is shown 10 be without 
foLmdation; they pro vide one more confirmation of die old proverb: 
he goes fanhest who knows not where he is going* 
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FROM jOTUNHEIMAR AND SVALBARD 

TO BAGDAD AND CANTON 

* 7Tf to Z aitun joU ■ CAvt^tf jtdftki wtdt 

luitiSy åathnooffu atut iavatorkj ' Xw Hn Batuta a glt>^ 

TT&ticr ■ Ibn Batuiastes fjk InJhm rop^ trick ■ How muck docj a Concuihu co^rf * 
ién Batiitas Mwnent coconu/ mJ ÅasÅitA ' O« sotiHf tic 'pcjjiitw 
(Mi/ Slik * CÅiftejc paptt rttorts ^' is tii KiOnnung$^ugg^p æt«/ wlo Mi^Oé 

it^ ■ /fow Danti hww aiK?ut lAc SoutAtm Cmsf * fJruVs triap of tki worid 
ojid ik^ Rogctiaji Tmdse - Ptdoi hior rhhu m Egypt ‘ Arat accowttt of sl£ng 
in Norw^ * Itrakim Ihn Joqah ii astomjhiJ in * Did tke ScaruEnttviarts 

usi Arab cummy? ' A Moorisk ' BacJiktr* fir tk£jouTTuy from Magdtivrg 
to Pfogiit * fPat Nifior of Åky tAling iAi ffolA/ " Afiktagard and iAi 
t^arOflgian PikingJ in Bagdad * daptain Otkcn tn AreÅangel ' Ar Jaf as (At 
Uralt and to Sibsrio * The Arabs'^ Balir Varaik * The rum stom * Do 

Yirgbu btcorru. pregnant througÅ drinking wastt^ * fotunAei/ruir u thi tand Oj 

ike koiatdt and * Syaitard' micns * ColJ Skorts\ 
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T he distioguished diplomat catnc 10 an indigtiani siop oti ihc 

gang-plank of die Giina boat. His bearers and servants stood 
as tbough tumed to storte bebind lum. A sudden silence seetned 
to luve dcscended on Ute liarboui. Tlie sound of the wavelets siapping 
agaitist the jetty walls cchoed clearly^ tlte wind rust led In ihe ship s 
giganuc maiting sails, and at the end of the giTig-boaid the ifroittcA 

giggled and ^bispetcd. 

For naturally an exalted dignitary like His ExccIIency Abu Alidullali 
Molisttimed, aml^assador of tlie Sultan Moliammed of Delhi m Indlat 
on an important mJssion to the Emperor of China, was travel ling with 
his iiatein—legal wives, concubines and slas"* giris. 

His Excellency siopped shon whcn die supetcargo of ibe Gbinaboat 
hiirrifid to liim in great agitation, mopping ibe perspirarion frora Iiis 
hrow. Tlie supcreargo salaamed reverendy and pourcd out a dood of 
words, from wliicb the Sultan‘s ambassador gathered wi th annoyancc 

ihat dl First Class suites on this ship were aiieady taken. 

Abu AhduUah Mobammed, Ibn Ahdullali, Ibn Ibrahim, kno1^’n for 
aboul se ven hundred ycars, under the name Ibn Baiuiai ** of ^ 
most i nveierate globe-tro uers of all time, Ic ft his own accoun t of wlut 
liappened in cxreci i j jo on die Qiina boat in the pon of Cdicut, in the 
meraoirs which he vi^tote at the rtqucsl of titt Sul tan of Morocco. 

‘Tlie Chlnese mcrclianis have taken the cabins for die jottmey heic 
aiid båck,’ declared die Amb superrargo, Suldman of Safad ncar Acre 
in Pdestine. 'But my broilier-in-law tias a cabin whicJi 1 can gtvc you, 
Unfortunaiely it has no lavatory. Pa^ltaps Your EscccUency may be 
able to cxcliangc ]i witli one of the Chincse merchants on the way. 

So Ibn Baiuta srarted liic joumey tn a liitje cabin wtihout lavatory 
of batliroom, but no doubt lic was able, with die dd of die rime- 
honoured Orientd insiiiudon backsliieesh, to ab min (hc aedommoda- 
tion be wanted. For, as he wTOie latcr: 

I nc«l 3 cabin to myself becaiae of ihe slave giris, fot ii b my outom d- 
ways lo lake ibem wiili me... A cabin is divided into footra and has tts 
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ovn U^’a1^t^y and wasiiroom^ The doer of tb« cahin can be loctcd iy irt 
occupant, who is accompaniod by Itts stavtgjris and wivrs. It often liappcnj 
that a man nematns m lus cabin iinknov'a lo any of his fclki W‘pai,scflget5 
unlil tiicy meet on landing at some port, 

First Class suites, bathrtxmis, bi.’atortes, return bookings?“ves, 
die huge junits wlitcb plted between China and India had all ibese 
ihings early in tjic founeenth ccniury, The imtrer of faet tone in which 
ibn Batuta speaks of them suggests that in his day ihey weic nothing 
new, but had already come to be laken for gnuiied. 

We liave pknty' of infortnatlon about sailing conditiems at this 
period and eveti earlier, through the numertius exiant accounis. One 
of these was left by ihe Chinesc Buddliist Fa-hicn, "ft'ho sailod ftotii 
Jae-a across the China Sea to Canton inacomfoitabiy appolnicd ttading 
shtp canying two hundred passcngcis in addition to its cargo, in 
A J>- 414—nearly a thotisand years before Ibn Batuta, Wc iiave plenty 
of descriptions of the lirst greai sharing operationsoflndianshifK 
owners, who sent iheir vesseb across the Bay of BengaJ to Malaya and 
Indonesia cartying string of horses, wbich n’ent on from there to 
Ciiina. Fitiidiy there are the old Roman sallmg manuals from the first 

ccniury a.o. 

These ancieni Orienial transoceanic sailing vessels cannot have had 
baih-cahms and prtvaie lavatories. But compelUng hy^enic necessitV} 
nor regaid for the comfort of a handfut of rich merchants, must liave 
led 10 tiieir [nstallation at quite an carly stage. For on board one of 
these enoimous craft tliere we« sorøe twelve hundred pcople, as many 
as In tlie average medieval town, and the vessel -was ofien monihs at 
sca. The ciew itself, inciuding oarsmen and sarlors, nunibered six 
hundred—a prodigious figure, but ilte buge sails of bamhbo rods 
piaited Uke mius wetc immensely heavy and required many hånds (o 
cope widi tbetn. Oars were still needed on oemsion, and caeh of these 
gigantic beams tfairty feet or more in lengtli was wielded by a dozen or 
so slaves. Tlien diere were four hundred 'marines*, mosdy Abys- 
sinians, because diey were the fiercest hgliten, armed wi th crossbows 
from wliich they shoi buming arrows dippedin napKtha, Thcy too were 
a bitter neoesslty. Pirates I ur ked evcrywhere, and anyone not in a 
position cidier to defend hitnself or to pay an exorbitant ransom was 
flung mercilessly into the sea. In addition tt) tlic COIDp^y of 

ontf ihousandf tlietc WGTt iwo hundi^ lO three hundred pas3<ng^r^ 
Such nuTubm made the provision of lav-arjories and batlirooms abso- 
luiely neccs$ary* Since tbese craft titpc primarily catgo vegseh^ and 
therefore packed to the tail wiih goods pf al] sorts, thrir proportions 
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wrre cnorm^us; ih«y liad i displaccment of 2,000 to j,ooo loni and 
would have made CoIumbit^V caiavels look like loys. 

Tilis may sound rather a tall story, Bui wc have Ibn first- 

band accoimt of these giant ships; 

Tlie Urge Cliineie dlips have up ro twelvx «ils wliich are nude of 
bamboa roda plaiied like mxUi. They ure never bui knpT turned into 

tlic direction from whJch tlie wind ix blfiwlng. Wlien iht ship tt at anchor 
the SaiU are Jeft Hoadng m die wbid. A $hip'$ cDiupauy cnnsfstsof jl ihousand 
men, dx hundred of whom atr sailors and foiir hundred nien-aE-armii, 
føduding archers^ men wiih shklds^ and arbal^is^ who ihrow naphi ha .«, 
Theie ves^eU are buill OnSy in die rowns of Zaytun ond Sin-Kuitlau [Canton] 
,»« At tlie sides of die sliip arc tlie oars, which uro as hig sa slitp^i rmsts jnd 
eadi wielded by len ro fifocen men. Rotn'ing is done by groupi stand ing 
£icing OUT iinodica’, Two enomous ropeSp as strong sie wooden ttaveXr m 
attiiched cd ihe oars* Tlie two groups pul I or tJiese mpes alcenutdy^ fmt 
thii way and tlicn thai* The lun four decks and comaina rooms^ 
cablns^ and saloons fur mercliancs * *« 

T^^ty years before Ibn Batuta toak up tbe pen, anodier had 
wrilten similarly—tlie Domimean Jordanus of Sévérac, Bishop of 
CoLumbum (the Ladnized form of Kaulim, now Quilon, ori tbe coast 
of Travancorc in south-west India). In 1330 he pubitshed,. lor the 
bendit of members of Kii onder in distant Europe, a hondwritttn 
booklct endtlcd Miraidia descripiat tfie desenption of wonders, where- 

in lie teils—wltli a wbite man^s arrogance^ and incideiitaJJy in escecroblc 
dog Latin—of Qiinese junks; 

■ Navigin ywu m$yigofit in CfuAoy iwtr /vr>nurl^ Tlic v«seJs witb whldl 
diey navigaie; 10 Caihay ar« veiy hig» and hai^x upon die sliip's iiitll more 
thån one hundred oibins, and whh a fair wtnd iliey carry len foik. Hiey 
flir very hulky, beiug made of three duckneses of piank . * * Thcry om tn 
Tmth of very srrong construcHon- Vrt ihey do nor ventiire Éir out to s&t; 
the Itidian Ocean is rarely if e^^er mngh, and when a ^ea is rumiing wtiich 
thej' oonsider mtght be dangetous^ our searnen iK-ould say jt wiks fbic weather* 
Withour cxaggemtion, omr of <Hir saitors would be wonh a hundred or naorti 
of ihese men ac sea«* * 

Here truth and falsehood miitgle* No doubt European nwinets 
were ahi^ of ibdr cotoured comrades in mony respccts. 'Hicy tiod 
certainly ad vanocd fartber in ihe fieJd of navigation* But wltcn Jordanus 
writes that the Catbay junks were mere coasia] vessels this is an un- 
[usttfied and crxoneous bcliiikmcnt. The Bishop of Quilon is a greax 
deal more ju^t in writing about the Indlån saibm, tlioogh wliai iie 
was really deseribing were mosily ships of Arah constniction and 
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canying an Aiab crew, hm betDii|!;^g to Indfaii shipO’WTici^, For \i 
was a !ong time b^fore the [ndlan went to sea liltuselT—litc all die 
obviou^lv mknd Indo-Europ^ pcoples^ Iie did noi take to U rmiurally. 
Aoyhow^ Bbliop Jiiidanu^ find$ ihe sbips of' ihese Intljon^" wonderfbJ [ 

*surit /riinibiliaj* he savs, 

for alihough ihcy are ver>^ largc^ tbey are nOf bound wtrll iixjn. fn$téad 
ihcy are se^n wiili a oecdle and itnih ihjread miLnu&[!tiired froFit a ctrtaiji 
planL Tht! ships itevcr have a deck;» but arc alviays open ntid ship so imich 
warer thai ihe saiiors aiways or almost always have to stand in a pool lo 

bail OUT ihc waicr- 
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Ttjis too mny souod Uke a story ftom ihc T/tousanJ anJ Nlffkt^ 
told by Sinbad die Sailor* Bui Bialiop Jordanus a wordiy mati vlio 
liad no truck with fairy-mles. he rtflates ii«re is the absoluic trudn 
For these ^sewn" shipa still exisc. They ane the 'fnausim-{^TeTs\ the 
TTionsooo vessels, whlcb today, as three th onsand years iigOj traverse 
ihe i^8oo miles between the Atalabar coast in India and Zanzibar in 


Kast Africa, tackTpcross die*i,jw miles berøetri Calicui and Soeotra, 
or ply between Ceylon and. Sumatra at a speed of four lo five knots. 

Tbere arc no bolts, no nails in the hulis of thesc ^sevin sliips'* SparSi 
kech pbfiks^ storm-boards—everything is sewn or tied (ogeiher. 
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aiopped witJj pitdi and knottcd die tough and wawr-t«sisiant 
coir yani} a tluead painsiakiiigly iiroven l^om die iibre of the coconut 
husk. Napz diew o^r arc callcd roday; dicy are opoi or half-deckÆd 
iresseb of ahout forty [ons, wiih a low bow rising abruptly to a high 
stem, rort atd-Icaning masts and Imge, gracefully swinging mangxtlar 
tatcen saib. 

2 

So mucli for thfi and BIsliop Jordanus of Coluinbum^ and back 
to Lbn EJattita. Dcspitc his interesimg dcsctipiions of Cbinase ^fps, 
lu* was no mariner, but mctely a iraveller widi a gift for recounting 
his ejtperiences, mther likc tlie Greek, Herodotus, many yisats be/ore 
liinii He began as a law student, but nevet lOok his exams. Not ihrougli 
1a?;ir»nLti —^bé was cfultc 3 diligciii student. Bot il is the duty of evety 
Moslein, particularly a studious Mosleni t»f good faml ly ^ to mako at 
Icast one pilgrinti^e to Mecca tn tlw courseof his JiCe- So on Tliuisday, 
ind Raiab 733 (i+tli June 1313), at die age of twenty^o, Batuta Idt 
Tangier, liis birtlipLice, on a pilgrimage to the Holy liousc (Mahomefs 
hirthplace at Mucoi) and the Tomb of dte PropJiet at Med ina. 

He had no presentiment that ile would not retum for iwenry-nine 
ycars when, ‘moved by an irresisttble desire to visit those glorious 
sanetuarieslie resoived to ieave home and friends beiiind liim. His 
parents werc still ah ve, and ihe parttng was grievous to bo ih him and 

them. 

A few months later lbn Botuta was in Mecca. He had walked se ven 
times roun d tiie Kaaha as prescribed, he liad kissed the hadskgt tt arvixd^ 
ihc black, silver-fnuncd meteotite set in dtc Kaaba—now it was time 
to go home. But die wanderlust iiad talten possession of hinL Wlien a 
caravan left for souili-easi Afrka Ile joined il, and he roamed to and 
fro about the worid ior half a lifetimet to Egypt, Syria and Persia, 
acrois Asia Minor and the Black Sea to the Crimea, up tlw Votga to 
Bulghar, a great commerdal dty at ibe juoetion of the Kama, and 
thence past ihe Caspian and Aial Seas along an andcni caravan road 
through Afghanistan 10 India. After several yeajs’ stay in Delhi he 
travelJed to Qiina, and five ycars after leavuig Delhi, rwemy-rwo 
veiirs after lils departure ftuni Tangicr, he reiuntcd to India and aaoss 
Persia and Egypt 10 Mecca. In Jan'uary 1334, he arrived in Fet, Capital 
of hlorocco and the seat of ils Sultan, wherc he 'settled dowrt under 
the wing of tlie Sulian's bouniy* to dktate his metnoits, which were 
complctcd on ^ih December 1333. 
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This travel-namdve is a thick lome, long-wind^ in pUces, but 
containing much thiit is intcnsely inteiesting, TJie faa åi^ii Bamia 
vvus Tio wealthy pleasuic-seekaj biit a man who catncd bis UveUhood 
as he travdJed — as a mcfchan^ a travdling-compaiuon, a cadi (magis- 
trate)j and a diplomat—gives liis accounts a palpabk vitality and 
fresbness. The ywng man who, in ihese pages, marches over steppes 
and desertSj across swamps^ through endless foreis, and over the 
froTen passes of skysciaping mountains tq husy ciues has his eyes open 
and a recq>tive mind. He telU storics and listens vrhile otliers teH them, 
vnth all tbe Arab's uninhibited delTght in talk, in taks and Icgends. 
But tic remained watchful, this ex-Iaw student^ he iLstened critically, 
sccptically, increduiously* Conséquendy when at last Jie vras badt liome 
again he did not ^Tite a coHection of fantasde tales after the manner of 
Sinbad the Sailor^ but a book of travel memoirs ’wbich, rTam ined 
closcly, is a vcriiable mine of infonnaiion on tlie geegraphy and culture 
of die Orienia] worid of his day^ 

^Tien he arrived in India, this vast country had been under Moham- 
medan nile for a full centuiy. Ibn Batum fek almost as thotigh he were 
at home. Wlierever he went lie mei lus countrymen, The fb^tor of the 
ship tliat took Itim to China as ambassador of the Sultan was an Arab 
from Palestine^ In Giina he met the celebiatcd Atab jurist, Xiwam 
ed-Din es-Sebti, who came from Ceuta fuear Tander. Ibn 

Batuta cre^sed the Sahara to Tlmbuctoo, iwenty-five years later, He 
met diere ihe brother of the man whose acquaintanæ he had made in 

China. ^ What a distance separates the iwo broihersT he noted tn lus 
diary. 

Whai a distance indeed I The whole worid seemed to liave become 
Ambian, from Spaln deep into China and to the South SeaSj from 
Timbuetoo in ihe Saliam and from the mouth of the Zambeii right 
Into Russia- But jt waa only a thm stratum of wealthy noblemen, 
emerprising skippers ånd voituresome merchants wlto weni out into 
ihe world, borne by the winds, the ocean currenis and the winding 
rivers. Tlie mass of the Arafa people had never !eft the plåms and deserts 
cf their homeiancL When Ibn I^tuta laier rccounted his expeiiences^ 
he roet die same incredulity as Marco Polo, whose tales of China 
eamed lilm the nickname Messer MtUone, Master Million, in mockery 
of his supposed exaggerations* 

Batuta's memoirs, too, far exceeded the powers of compreliension of 
his ow*n era; it was iudf a enUiennium befare he was prqpcriy under- 
stood and assessed at hia true \'aliie. He fceounts so many temarkahle 
adventures and so many observations which were boimd lo strikc the 
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Weste m World as fabutous, tlut \héi worth was not recognized 

subsetjuent wiiiets coniirnied them. 

Tliere is, for cxample, a desciipfion — probably the very firsi 
tbe famous Indian rope trfck of tbe fakirs, ihe seertt of which i 
hidclen. Of tbb Ebn Batuta speaks aa foIIol^'s (ia du* ttanslaiion c 

Engbsh Orientalist, H- A. R. Gibb): 
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That same night a oertaia juggler, otte of the Qin’s ^av«, w« then. Tlie 
ajnir said to hira, 'Show us some of >'Oor fcais,' So lic took a wooden bJl 
wiib holes in which ihe« werc long leadicr thongs, and ihrew jt into ihe air, 
li TOse ri^r om of our stght, for vje were si tting in th« middte of ihe palaoe 
oourt, duting the season of intense heati V?Tien nothing but a sliOit piece of 
the coid Ttmained in his band, iie ordeted one of bis apprendces to go up the 
rope, which he did until he too daappeaTod fiora our sigbt. Ttie juggler 
tslled him three times ■widiom receivihg any reply, so he lodt a buft in his 
hånd, as tf he vere enraged, and dimbed up tte rope until he disappeared 
as welli Tlw next dting was thai he ihrew the hoy s hånd to tte ground, and 
tten djpew dowii his foot, followed hy Ids olher hånd, then his oiher foot, 
iten Ilis trunk, and Énal I v his head. After thai he otne down hitnsclT puffitig 
and blcrwing, with his clothes all smeared wiiH biood, and lussed ite ground 
in ffonl of the amir, saying sotiwihirg to him tn Chinese. The amlr gave 
Ititn some otder, and thereupon te took ihe boy s liinbs, them ewh 

touclung tte otter, and gave liim a kick, and up te rose as »und a& ewt. 
I WHS amazed and took polpitation of tlie lieart. Just as had happmed to me 
when I S3W someihLng similar ai ibo court of tlie king of India, 30 ttey 
adtninistered some potion 10 nw whieh removed my disitess. The tjddi 
Afkliar ad-Dfn was sining beiidc me, and lie saiti to me: By God, tbere was 
no climbing or coming down or ailting up of lirobs at all; tte whole tbiug 
is Jusf hocus*poa]i5. (Setectio/u fiinn lAe Travth of lin Roti itedge, 

19 ly, pp. 396 f.) 


The possibility of this trick, even as an illusiorv, has beeti repeatedly 
denied; the EngUsh Orientalisi E. Denison Ross deebred it lo be no 
more liian a Icgcnd, No on* has ever b«n found wbo saw the trick 
wiih his owit eyes. The whole ibJng is a ttadiiion. Once ite story had 
come toio being, it aroused such an edio in the people that li iwver 
quitc disappeared again. It becune a mmoui passed on from moulh to 
mouth by Indian viltagers, Thcre b no question of hj-pnosis being 
the cxplanaiion r Queeri Victoria is known to have olTcred £%t°ao for 
the secfcr of tbis iridti The sum was huer inereased to ^10,0003 but 
it still Ues in the vaulis of tte Bank of England, no one having come, 
forwarti to claim >1. None t]w less, the Indian rope iriek has been seen 
and cenfinned by men alis'« today. Wbatever the truib befiind the 
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evenxs which Batuta duscribcs, lie cenainly saw iliem himself, 
nothing of rhc tind had been recorded before in his daty* 

Ibn Bacuca also devot ed hk art en tion to more ocdinary matters^ 
howevcr, One such was t!ie die Indian Stait Po^r, by which the 
Aiah traveller was mueh impres^. In India, iie rebtes, there is an 
exptess post, ihe U/aÅ:^ wliicb is as s^lft as ihe fa! con and con iroverse 
the immense distance from ilie northem mountains to the soiuhcm sea 
in a iew days, by mcans of a hi^ily organized system of rcbjrs; besJdes 
this there is tlie ordinary and also a State service u$cd exclusively 
by the Sultan and operated by relay runners. In JiseJf this was nodving 
new* But tlic M iddie Ages had lotig since forgotten that Cvrus and 
Darius, Artaxerxes and the Sassonids, empjoyed relays of messengers. 
It bad forgotten tlint rhe Egypiions had a postal system with sei times 
of delkery, proper post cffices and official po^tmen, tliai thera liad 
long been an efficient relcgmphlc system Viith a code cf Itght signals^ 
It hod HD Icfea of dte speed at wliidi the carruca darmitana — Ætr 
so softly uphol&rered that tlie statesmen^s secTetorles and tlie generals^ 
adjutants had no difficulc)' in taldng åown shorthand notes in tbetn — 
liad sped along tliestrects of Home during the last ccniuiy befone Christ; 
ir did not recall that this sysiem Imd been inlierited by ByjCOLntiurn^ so 
that the Indmns and Mongols with their State Post wexe merely heirs 
and successors of earlier times. Tbn Botiito did not know thk anyhow. 
Paten dy too, wi\h the typical Ingenuousness of Western tTaveUers lost 
in the labyrinih of Oriental despotism, Ile had no inkling tluit the BmJ 
was simulraneously a secret intelligence and secuiity servicen The 
SaAit-cI-hcrid^ the Posimaster, of \^hich there was one m eaclj lodian 
provincial capitaJ, tvas a puUucal officer direetly suhordinaic to the 
Caliph whose sole task consisied in supeniiing die machlnery of the 
State* Even ilic govemoR, the officin representatives of the central 
power, were spied upon by the SaJtiå-el-t^riJ and lived in pcrpetual 
fear of VI-hat die Postmaster might repon to Ddhi al>our them* Appa-^ 
rently Ihn Baiuraknciynoiliitig of these imdercurrents* Political tnacicrs 
did not ilt l erest him, or perliap$ he thought it wise to wtthhold dik 
intorniation from Jus bcnefactor, the Sultan of Morocco* At all events^ 
hc says no ihing about it- On the oiher hånd, being the son of a metdiant 

and a member of an old mcrcantile people, hc gæs in to greai detal E 
on the siibjéct of Indian pnees: 

Ti! ihc ■'ii'hole wodd there b tio coimtry wiih clieapcr prices, ] sawp ns in 
Beogah ^ niUdi cow sold fur | silver dinars [abcnit ^ * * Young dnvca 
wrre 4old 3t ilie nite of for i dlrhcin [ahovit ^dn]* t ’ft'aTched a fat ram 
bougiu for 2 dirbems:^ a pound of sugar for 4 dirliecns; a pound of svrup for 
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$ dif^hefn&; a pound o( cooking bulter for 4 and a pound uf scsjmuin oil for 
1 dirhems-1 saw fine cptton of iKc besi sold ai ihe mre of x dinars for 

a uf 30 \v1ulfr u dianning young slavtr girl fXjuld bc hud m 

concubine for a Sfn£:!£ ^old dinar^ M-hkh is os mudi as aj Magrc\"lnian dtnars 


He also considercd pepper an important substance. This was one 
□f tbe condjmenis wlikb (or centimes tiie Aiabs liad baughi from the 
Far Eastern trading cam-aos, camitig huge profits by re-selling it to 
the mcrchants of Europe, wl;cre it ihe object of «iormous intcresc 
ibongb liiiJc or nothmg ■r'^s known about it, Anoiher important corn- 
modiiy was ckitiamon wood^ ilie celebraicd sappan or brazJJ wooc4 
whosc rcddish-yellow pith Tiras used by dyers and, in Europet 
wotth its wciglit in gold^ ^rtioie was also the coconut, tlie first batdics 
of wliich bad [inn been bnded bt Europe and to wliidi every con- 
cdvable niediciml propeny ind been ascribod, incbitiing om whidi 
rendered it pimicuWly vduable in Arab eyes: h was considcred to i>e 
an aplirodiS iae I 


*Tlie majoriiy of ibe trees on dke Mddivne Islands,' %^lcs Ibn *are 

coco-palm^, These^ together iR'iili p rovide iht staple diei of the 

ttibabiuEEU^ Tlie eøco-pim » a wcFmkrfiil iree. Eadi tree beors rwelte 

btmehes of coconuts a year, one every montb. Son>e bundies arc imiiill, 
sOTije large; iwine dry and wme !>lill green, nithout any mtEmipiiQrL Milk, 
oil and lioncy anr madt? from ctM^Tinuts, From the honey they make 
€weetmeitSj wliicb are enen ’ft'ith the dried cerørmts,^ From ibese fbods and 
from dte (isb whicli they' eai the islandets gain incoraparohlecniiic potenq)% 
Their performances in diis nespeci are Esmordinary* [ myseif had four 
legat wlves in this coiiniry, apan from concubines. I ms leadj' for ad of 
them aU day long and also spent the trhote night witli tiic one whos« Itini 
i t was; 1 Kvetl in this manner for 3 >^rand a h^lV 


Tidti passage may strike tbc European rcader as one of rhose talt 
ftorics witli wlikli every rravcller spiccs tbe record oÉTilfr adventures. 
To tbe Arab M'orld, ho^-evcT* :hb accoiuTit wus of special signiikaTice* 
Thore the rite of circumcfsTori h traditionolly pracfbcd ou both men 
md womi^ Vr'itli die result diai both séycs sitffer a dulUng of the ^exual 
appettie amounting in the wumen to frigJdiry* Consequently aphro- 
disiaes arc pardeularly liighly prired and^ in a sense, sodo logtedty 
necessary, Amongsi the broad massE^ of dic OrienraJ Arablc worJdp 
die custom of male and femalc circtinidsion has continued up to the 
present, Hence se^cuaJ stimulaiiis are aa Impcrani there ti>day as Ln die 
time of Ibn Batuta; this results in du? universal smoking of iiasliiah, 
a drug wliidti in certain deses^ has a sUmuladng efSect, As long as dte 
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barbaric custom of dicumckion ccntinues it wilj rsmaiti IndispensaUe.- 
Thi; moderate us« cf good-quaUty basIitaJi Is ^id to be no more 
delcteriou$ thtin alcohoL Wlien accompaiiied by maJnutrition, hdwn*«^ 
tbc toxm Itas a devaststing efTect, and in advanced etages ørdironic 
intoxication other narcotics arc gcmeraJly used as titIL T1t«se art tlie 

rtasons wliy it is maiufesily impossibk to iUppress the dlnig traffic in 
tbc Middle East. 

Aftcr five ycars in India« Ibn Baiucj moved on to Qiina. This liap- 
pened a$ Callows: dic Qiinesc Emperot sent dh* Sulriin of Delhi an 
emhassy with ^Tts — a hundred maJc and female slaves, five hundred 
gannents of Zaiturdoh satin from the city of Zayton (this word, 
ihroitgii ihe Ztttanl of medieval Italian or Ac^iuni of medieval Spantsh, 
is tbe origin of our Sami)^ and a hundred gaittients of Hansa (Hang- 
dxow) siikt An emba^y naturally Iiad to be sent to die Emperor of 
Ohna in nitum, and Ibn Batma utis appotnied one of ils leadets, 

The joumey took latiicr a long time. But time waa of even less 
imponance in ihe Far East tlien tlian ii is now. So Ibn Batuta bad 
pkiniy of Icisure for obserxation oti the way, Since the route took liira 
via ilic Simda Islands, at iliat period tlie centre of the clove indusiry, 
Ibn Batuta used the occasion to make inquiries abom this pltuit. The 
European gtanur , or inhdeh, sprinkled dned clove blossoms into dieir 
wine and smal] beer by the liandfiil; tbe Arabs couJdn't get enoiigh of 

tt to satisfy tlicir demand, ^me more know ledge about die plant might 
bc very usefuL 


Tbe dove irets live for a very long liine and are of gieat ginh. Thcy aie 
more nuiBertiiis in the icriiiory of die inhdels than in tlw region af tile 
Musiuns, and bccause ibey aie so pumetDUS ihere 19 no ptivaie property in 
thera, Wliat we call 'clove* are a prt of the blossoiq, whidi £ilb from the 
Ir« and looks lUtc orange blossom. The fniit of tbe clo ve iree is ihe nuimeg, 
called in out ctimiify 'perftuoe run '. The blossom of this trec b 
dw nutmeg blossom. ] luve seen all this with my own ej'es. 


Many mom^ laier and after various peiiluus adventurrs, Ibn Batuta 
dtscnibarkcd in China. To Ilts gteat astonishmenr, be tnei s large 
number of aimpatiiots here as well. At die ouiset, the Arabs were 
anything but soafarers and explorers. Tltey wete a nomadic trading 
peoplc with 35 greu an aversion to the sea as tbe fiist Phcenicbi^ a 
fcw thousand years before tbem, Like the Phænidans, il took itie 
Arabs a long lime to gtow sufllciently aceustoined to liie sea to venture 
out on its waves. Tbe first Arab lieet vt-as built by Caliph MuiavTp 
in about a.d. Ofo,and used by hlm in an attempi to conquer Byzantitim, 
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Gneck iire, ^ bb^ttig projectite nutdt up of naplitbo, bumt clialk and 
salipetre^ mvented imder CcuscaRtin« thc Grat around a.d* jjo, 
hroughi aii Miiniviya*s aimcks to naughtj but the idea of an Arab fleet 
W2S no^* established, and a tittic latcr considcnible aras of the Mcdher- 
ranean were controU«! by Aiab warslup^ 

Round obout 6 ^q dic andctit Sitez Canal between the Nile and tite 
Red Sea, m Egypt, was ebedged^ and shortly afrerwards Arah ships 
appeared in the Persi^ Gulf, on the east ooasi of Afdca, åtid in Indku 
By die end of the seventh ceniury Arah tolonicsi fringed the West coast 
of India right down to the Southern rip, and sooa became the points 
of depoiturc for Arab rrade witli the Far East* Tlie prlocipal com- 
merdal centre of China appears lo have been Khanfu (Canton). A 
large Perso-Arab colony had cxjstcd there since 750; a few years later 
this mkniy had grown so streng ihat it was able One day to attack and 
phmder die Chinesc city. A good hundred years later the foreigners 
were lepaid for dus injury to Chinesc naiional pride. On the occasion 
of the revolution unleash^ by the officer of tlie guard, Wangnihow, 
and directed panicularly agamst foreigners, a frightfui massacre took 
ptace in Canion whidi cost the lives of diousands of fordgners of all 
creeds and naiionalities. 


TherafW C^ion lost its pre-etninence in trade wjih thc Atab and 
Persian world. Its place was taken by Arab colomes on the Yangtse 
Kiang; Hang-chow, Marco Polo's Quinsay, and the nonhem city of 
Ming-chow (Mtng-po) alrady played an irnportanr role. Wc Iiavc 
precisc informaiion on this from tlie .Arab gcogiaphet Ihn Kotdadbeh 
(circa aSo) and the Arab merchant Ibn Wahab (circo S70), who was 
himsclf in Cfaina and went as fW as the Imperial Court at Nankitig. 
From diese two we know that the main commodity imported inio 
Qiina hy die Ambs, apart from Indian gents and pearls^ was spices 
from dic Moluocas; Indian cotton \vas al&o of some importance. TTiere 
is no evidcnce diat the Arabs imported opium. Aftcr about a.d. 870 
a new commodity^ mueh prized in Giina^ was carried iti tlie Arah 
dliows; Negro slaves fmm east Africa. Even ai ifiis eirly date the value 
of "black ivory' was sudt as 10 justify long and dbmgerous voyages. 
For die India-Qiina run was an cxcccdingly liazardous trip, li 
appears from Chinesc sourccs diat liic compass was by fordgn 
navtgatOTS on diis run from liie middle of tlie eleven th century^—the 
Chinesc, who were acquainted wiih the magnetic stone^ employed h 
for purposes of religious ritual only; none the less die Indtan Ocean 
remained imprcdictahlcj and many a sbip must liave gonc down with 
alJ hånds. 
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Ibn Batuta^ after simiiving many perils, arrived safdy in the Middle 
K-ingdoin. Hc possessed fi^iiher Marco Polo*s intcllectual calibw nor 
his staius as a minister of the Qiinesc Emperor. liut he saw enouj^ of 
the ftmoiiJ and alien land to kecp lum in a pcrpetual State of astonish- 
mcnU A hundred gjant jiiiiks^ all of thtm as hig æ die one on whicli he 
travel led, lit in thc harbour of Zaytoii, whecte he landctL The number 
of smaller ctaft is beyoiid counting, It is tbe Urgest port in tlic w'Orld 
The milling crowd ts made up of men of all laces. Everyone is diessed 
in silk« Therefore sUk niust be cheap^ deduces the Arab. is it so 
dijeap? *Becaui5e tlie worms which produce it deave to cerain ftitltSi 
eai those fruits, ånd do not require mueh looking after/ Ibn Bamta 
does not see the prodigious amonnt of work invoLved in manufaettning 
stik* He does not noticc tliat the enormmisly expanding poputadon 
nuikcs labour a cheap commodity in Oiina. and that this is the only 
rcason why ihc prodvtet of thai labour, silk, costs so little that it *cven 
serves to ctoilie the j>oor and wretebed of the country** Only a 
Thoroughgoing capituiist coiild p&s this judgment and tben continue: 
"If diere were no merchants, sSIk would be of no vakic at alL A single 
cotton garmeni is sold in Qtina for tbe price oi many sUk garments-* 
tle is etiually dmnbfoundcd by the ^marvcl' of paper money, a 
marvel which can be cxplained only by tlie absolute, oxTrwhelming 
power of the Empetor. For diere no question of any cover for 
the picces of paper as big as the palm of the lumd and bearing the 
Emperor^s slgnatiire; a few decades Liter, wUen ihe rulers of India and 
Persia endea voured to cesusciiate dielr countries* fatling finanecs they 
achieved nodiing but utter chaos. Power is sufficient co ve tage for an 
itiTemal bill of excliange only so long as enough mtemaitonally v^d 
currency is availabk for foreign iiade^ in otiutr words, os long as die 
tnternaJ paper money is simply a cettiiicate of claim to rciAnrd for 
labour Tlioughts like these never entered Ibn Baiuta^s head, liowevert 
he &ees, he marvets, hc relates* 



It is time to lake leave of Ibn Bntuni, the cx-Iaw student, rite explorer 
and iravel fotutialist, the sometime cadi, diplomat and merchanL The 
flux of our narraiive sweeps us imexpcctedly nonliv^'ards again to 
ScandinavisL Therc an imknown man sits at die court of tlic king of 
Nonfc'iiy, a few decades before the emeigeni^ of Uhi Batuta, and 
broods over the world imd its cnigmas^ Unknown beomse, although 
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Listory li^ broughc us his book, 'ftoi'k of a of genius, hk 
name is loat 10 us* We do not kuo^ -wlio or he was^ TIlie lie was 
a Tiistn of standing^ however, is evident ftom tbe faet that liis book was 
wrltten on orders from the king as a lexthook for rhar mler's growing 
son* His instructions must liaw called for a cosmography, a desedption 
of die World, eomaining all tltc knowlcdge of the age, Noiltlng was more 
importanr to a rulcr tlian 10 I>e able to visuaHze eomraly the eanh 
with irs lands and scas, Tts oirrenB and witids, its lio: and cold zones. 
A king, of till people, must never forget that theic aie other men Hving 
over ihe mountains^ Ta make this clear 10 the king of Norway*s 
spirited son was the educaior's primary task* 

This was how tlie Konmingsshiggsjaf the Kbig*s Åfirror^ the icxl* 
book for princes wliicli we have alrcady mentioned and wliich sum* 
inarucs, in ilie sliape of a dialogue between faihcr and son, the gc<H 
graphical and sciéntUic knowledge of the period, came 10 be written 
tn Norw^ay around 11^0. find m this book the foUowtng passage: 

Now you musi tindmtand tliai die c^nh is spheiical in shape and not 
equalEy dase lu the sun all points- And theie w^iere the cur\'ed orbir of 
ihe biings it dosest to the eatih it h hotinsi^ and the countries thai lie 
direetly cpposiie its unbroken ravs are panidly uninhabiCHbk. But those 

which Ue in sucb 3 posidon diat the sun stiikes thsn ^ith stnnting TiiySr 
thosc countries can be Hved in * * * 

1 have mentloiied ihat a hot aOne enqirdcs the earth from edst to 
hke a ring. If I was right in saying this, then I consider ii certain dtat the 
cartli jii5t us cold 3E it$ somhern as at ils nordiern end. Further I helleve 
ihar all countries whidi an? ncar ikit hot zone, wliethcr lo dic south or 
nOrth^ aie warm; but ihose wliich lie Éinher aw^y on dtticr side are cold, 
If you nndcep my snu, ihat all peopLc sav the cotiotHes gct warmer the 
F4it'thcr snulh onc tmvdi, this eumes, [ bdieve^ from tlie faet ihat you Iwve 
never found anyone who has ir^ivelled sa far 10 tfie stnitli as to have reached 
CDiintrks as far souib of die liot path du« of wliJch I have spoken are 
l£j tJte iitinh ofit- And if yem havespoken of ibe ^‘inds rhat come frøm sottih- 
rm regions bdng warmer ibun cpchen, it of eourie, niuunil for the wind 
to gtow watm wben it comea to ns* eveti if it starts out from the (wfttn 
soiithem end of rhe worid, hecaiise it blows through the curved ring of ihe 
buming path^ und so reacli« the nofih warm, even if ii hlows cold from ihe 
soudt If men live as close to ihc cold scones on soudierlv side as ilie 
Croenlanders do lo ihe northerly^ I cegard it as oen'4ii!i thai the north wind 
comts to them as warm as llie south wind does to us, for they must look 
northi^'ard tu the meridian iii\å to ihe wliole motion of the as wc have 
to look SDuiliwards, dnce we Live norfh of rhe sun -,, And wheo the sun 
moves to the cjtneme souibmi cdgp of it$ diagonal patlt, iluuse people have 
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summer ond abundance of suali^i who Ihrc ai tht southm cnremiEy of 
ihc eanhj bui Tve liave wimer and Jack of sufi, Wbcn il tums lo th* cxtftme 
oonbem cdge, hoi^wcr^u e have abundance of sunshine and th^ winter ojld; 
and *0 jt goes on all ihe liine, riaing for tbe norib when li descencb for the 
^oulK^ and whcn it de&ocad^ for the north, ji begins to ri$e for the soutltem 
side ^ * + 

Considtring ilmt tlie doctrine of the spberical shape of the earth— 
taught by Pyibagoraa (jSo-^oo B*c.) and afier him by Adaioiic (384“ 
3^ B.c)i but tbeo coniplew;Jy foigotten again—still far from 
being universally recognized in the fiftecntlt century, dm shoft expost- 
lion is very remarkable. Not ordy does ir assert thai tlie eanh h a 
sphere, it also proceeds to the various implkmions arising out of this 
ccnceprioTij e.g. that the canh has a hot ^one running round tt like a 
belt, that die Nordi and South Poles mast be cqually cold^ and finally 
that winter and summé r mast al temate as between the nordiem and 
Southern hemispheres^ So suir of his business b the unknown author 
of ihe Mirror^ One of the grearest geographerv of the Middle 

AgeSj ihat he effccdvely disposes of the objecdon that all mariners 
who liave sailed far soutli have reported that it beoomés hotter there, 
nevcr that it grows colder. This mcans a tot, and ont feels die mdina- 
tlon to attribuie his clcarsigliredness on rhis poinc to a brilliant piece 
of intuitive insighL But sueh flashes of intuition are rare in the science 
of geogtaphyf whidt is biiilt up on diligent reseanilr ånd experience. 
This must apply liere* What the King*s jWjjtw tcadies ts not the out- 
come of JogieaJ deduction, but knowledge gained on acxual voyages 
to ftr pbees. 

Now there la no record oF the Northmen ever havrng found dieir 
way as far south as ihc cold zones of the Antatcdc They didn^t ev«i 
get as far as the equator, How ihen can they Iiave kjiown thai the 
lemperate and cold regions of ihe nortb had thdr counierparts m the 
soudiem liemisphe«? 

This is pu:£zling^ but ihere are many such puziles. To name one of 
tbem, Dante (1165-1311) wroie die following Jirtes in the First Canto 
of his Purgati^r^-: 

lo mi volsi a nun destra, e mente 
Airiltto polo, e vidi qnatiro stelle 
Nem viste mai fuor dn'alb pnniii gente. 

Goder pareva i) ckl di lar dnrnmeJte: 

Oh ^ttentrional vedovo uio^ 

Pol che priv^io sei di mlrar qudle! 


From Jøtun/ttxmar oru/Sya3<trd lo Bagdad and Can/nn J J7 
To thc n^f hånd I tumed^ ^nd hxcd my mind 

On ihc oiIkt polc ajieniive, wlirre I 

Four rars ra"er secn bcfon; saw bv dt« fctn 

¥ 

Of Qur first parents. He^ven of ilieir 
SeptDcd [oyous, O ihou norrhefn sire! berefr 
fndml, and widowed^ ssncc o( thcse dcpriv^i. 

(Tninslared H. F. Cary, Oxford Univtraity Press, i9ii| p* t^i) 


This passage (lines zi—7) was already interpreted by Alesaniler von 
Humbojdt as a descripuon of ihe Southern Cro^ and as such closely 
cjcamincd. Sincjc, howevet, thts considlaiion, chaiacterisiic of soudicm 
laximdes, is not visible at all nortb of 30*^ N-, Dante^s familiarity witb it 
h r^et mystcrious* Tt was noi kno^'n in Eiirope unti) thc 
fiftcenih centuryj after thc great voyages of disco very liad begunJ 
His knowledge of ihis striktng gfoup of four s?:ars—whidi, as Danie 
indicaies^ was once visible in the norchem hexmspliei« as ■well, until 
ir sank beneaih ibe horizon bcfore the beginning of out era in consc- 
quence of the precession of tbe equinoxes—leveals rhai Dante had 
been abte tOvdraw upcn voy ancicnt tourets for lus astronomien 
information. He was also awarc thai the Great Bear, or Charles^s 
the constellation of the nortli, sinks lower and lower the faither south 
orte goes and the higber the Southern Cross rises. For the passage 
the Fiist CaDt<i of the /V?af£)jy,/quoied above, coiutnuest 


Cbni'io da !oro sguardo fui partito, 
Utt poco me volgendo ali'altro polo, 
Lå onde il Carro øk era sporiTO 
Vidi presso di me un vegllo solo. ,« 


As from ibis vicw I lod desisfedi straiglit 
Tuming a lltile trmards the oiher pcle, 

Tlieie fTom whenee tiow ibc win had disappearod, 

I sovr an old man stonding by my side. * * 

(Translaicd H, Cary, Oxford Utiivetsiiy Press, 19x1^ pp^ ixi f.) 

Elscwherc in tlie Purgatory Dantc retates that he weni over to rite 
Southern hetnisphere and iherc saw the sun Lti the rtordL To ilvt 
oidinary man of his time and plaoe ihb was an ahogeLluer bizarre idea, 
and wc must ttifer that the great FloTenune did not acquire knowledge 
of tbis sort by thcorctical leasoning alone. It ts 100 exact for thaL He 
musi someliow Ime leamt tbot the oomteUation cf the Great Bear iu 
the noTthem hemispbere was parallekd by an equally striking con- 
stellation in tbe souihem betnisphete, the Southern Cross. But the 
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cDnviction ihat the canb a spbtre did not start to win imiversal 
acccptancc in Europc und I a hundred years later, How, dien, did 
Dante acquire Ilis knowledge? 

We must suppose ihat it came to Jiini from the eourt of the Norse 
king Roger of Sidly {it30“54), at whose paWe all lile geograpbical 
knowledge of the northem Vtthigs and the Arab seafarers and ex¬ 
plorers convexgcd. 

PalcrtnOj Roger s seai of govemmeni, was one of Hit ferw points of 
intersection beween the spheres of pOM-w of t he northem and southem 
sea rovers. Tlie two peoples liad long been acquainted with onc 
another* Tliey ti^d been measured against eadi otber in numberless 
$ea batties and sklrmisiics« Arab women and giris liad found their way 
north as captives; Viking galley slaves towcd Moorish ^ar^lilps, 
thene were Viking bodyguards in the retinues of ^^oori^ nobletaen^ 
The t^^'o peopks resemhled onc aiiotlier in many respects; they were 
bolind togetlier by a stninge a^bilomhip of minded lave and hate. 

In the early nindi ccniury the Norsemen eniered rhe Mediietrartean 
iliroiigh the Norfa Sound (tljc Straiis of Gibralor}, and by 1059 they 
had firmly established themselves in Sidly and ihe la'hole of lower 
Italy* Tliesc areas had long been seitlfd by the Gteek$. In the early 
Middle Ages a thln byer af Axah warriors and lande limers Iiad super- 
imposed iiself upon the Graca-Italic colomal peoples; they were 
foUowed, for a hundred and fiftv veats. bv the Noisemen* 

^ m j 7 ^ 

Tlic Uuer ivefe Christians, but most of tlie time they were engaged 
tn violent quairels with Rome. In any case, the long amt of the Church 
did nol reacli as far as die Iccture-halls - and studies of SicQv; cotise- 

■m 

quently a sdenti&t was free to speak hia miild— even if he were Jin 
Arab. Indecil^ the fair-haired northem harbarians were full of respect 
fot Arab wlsdom, and so il happened thai an Anib philosopher, physi- 
cian and geogmplier, Ihn Idrisi, entered in 10 ajllaboration with 
Roger II, tlic joint dfoits of ihese two sucli diffetent men produticd 
three picces of work embodying the aceumubred knowledge of their 
two peoplesT a celciiuai sphere^ a 4 hk representing the known world 
of the day—botli in sJlver^—^and a geographical ir^tUe, ibe faniou^ 
Hyåft or R^gérim TVrarw. 

Bods. Roger and IdiisS had a smetly scientific approach, They were 
in $carich of knowledgey of irutb—a modem trait ^hich presaged ihc 
emergence of a new iiuman type—and ihey disregarded everytliing tn 
the tlood of rcpofis, ude$ and li^end« wlUch rea^h^ tlicm whidi tbey 
themselves did not con^ider ihoroughly orediblc. They were nn- 
doubiedly acqualnted wiih the Scandinavian saga iiadUions concem- 



IJriiis /crffcfrrrø/ Jkk, U/b^ ikt origmjs/^ iÅlr Jiftwiiå*i:€nti£fy 

copy of Mjf fimous tcrrestrial Jiik is ofkAtdicd eouwds (Ac wrrf. 
In (hji extrcme n&nA iUs J’c-am&wrtia, drawn as m isimJ^ Jto Mat 
ihere is a narrow ckanncl Actwctn thc Balitc and dis drctic Ocean. 
TAe Briilsk Islcs ars unricogiti^aHy dittorud. NonAcnt Gsrmany 
tQttiains a nJOTiSsr of /aAcsr wirA a /dds goed m// wc cm sce in lAcsg 


Spain is a gros/ tAs iwt-sAapcd oaiiinc of /saly is sug* 

gcjicdf tAå BiacA and Caspim Ssas art inJicasedj so are tAe Uralst 
tAf Red Ssa and tks Persian GuSf art tAcre, C^ion is drann in lAe 

^Uadfiiaitrol sÅapc ^fical of cady mops—éut djrica eximds 
hnmc^tlyjar (o lAe tasr^ and rAe iVt/e puts out a vestem arm rigAt 

across tAc Black Continent to lAr dtiamlc Ocean* 
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mg Grecniand må Vtnland* But these coimuks are tiot reprøcnt«! on 
dic globe nor dlluded to in die LfEatise. For noihlng defbiite tvas yet 
luiown about tliese tegion^ and tlie wetter of feports of them current 
in the Norse worid were still passcd on only by wotd of mouth and so 
vågne and cmbellished dkat tbe rwo sober^minded men at thc mapping 
mble in tbt Couri of Palermo dismlssed thc who!e ihmg as a sailor's 
yam. Hence Indånd and ihe Canaries represent thc western cxoemity 
of the tnown w^orli 

h is just ibe same in the Far Easi* Japan is niendoned^ tinder the 
nanie ^Sila Islands^ but notbing is said of Polynesia and the Padfic 
island wrorltL Yct the eiisiencc of diese douds of jsbnda wa^ as well 
known to the ostem Ambs as Gtecniand and Vinland were to ihe 


Viking scafaiers. Tbey Iiad even been described in wtitifig—by Ali 
Masudi^ an Arab geographer and author of travel books bom in 
Bagdad at the beginning of die nmib century- But whai he wroic of 
Polynesia in his Afurudsh (McudaWf of G&Lt,) was prtsuruably 

not precise enougil for Roger and IdrisL h sounded to tUem too 
fabulous^ tcK> vague; so they ignored it and tnded the eastem worid 
wiib Java^ Sumatra and ihe PhilippineSH 

To ihe north their vision ettended as far as Arcltangel and the fur- 
hunting re^on on die Pechora. 'File districts round Lakes Ladoga and 
Onep arc namcd^ as wdl as thosc on tbc Hivm Neva and Dvina^ attd 
the Rivers Yolga, Don, Dniesier and Dnlcper. In Asia they Jtnew, 
amongsT oihcr tliings, Lakc Baikai and the Rivers JØSion^ Amur, Pt 
and Yenisei^ Tliey aLso hud a fairjy clear picturr of Tibet and the 
giganiic rnouruains of ini^et Asia, Najurally enougb^ ceniral Europe 
b clearly depicied wiih ihe Danube, ihe Rbine and thc Elbe, its greai 
ciiies„ hs seas and coasis. But !n Africa they felt sure of nodiing 
beyond soudiem Morocco, so ilkcy oinitEed everythmg they bad lieand 
about il. And wlieteas on tht east African coast Arab dbows Itad long 
sailed to ihe Zanibed and Sofkla, Roger and Idiisi clung to the old 
Ptolemaic notion tbai soutii Africa swept round to the east ut a wide 
arc and ftnahy [oincd up w'itb Asikp redudng ibe Indtan Ocean to ihe 
slams of an inland sea. 


Mtich light and mimy shadows mingte herc« Bul the two go tog^tber, 
and thc shadows are tndbpensable if we wisb to see things iti ibrce 
dimensions« 'rhai a great dcal of knowledge of whai lay oatside die 
arca illuminaied by Roger and Idrisi cxisied^ cannot be donbieiL Bodi 
Daute and diat unknuwn magus of die nunb who wrote die 
Aiirror knew mucli iku was dtsregarded or not Lnown at all iti Pakrmo^ 
For the link between the Arabs and the Norsemen^ aldiough up to the 
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-Wij, Th^Y ^1-'^ 4riiVH hy [iNjiifit Ji 
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"CnW Shi^ci* ilf ihf I jX-W^Jp »Uidtftf Spit-k'tyH'rt^ ris^i kip ,*ttf rtf 
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Tfrt jiiMpi h m ih^ jyjpit jj/ I jfijit 
4^/ rJ\f jirft \(ititfwr ^^f f/w I #ffr ^risui/).'. 


ut- 


uvft^k^Or^Vi Si'rrh Awi'tuA Tht^4x4 At HciirArfiitrr 

//f< /ir^-jftiw/ /il f/if diiJ till.' hjffh^rA lh< dJi^ rii|/tf hy LéeIv 
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^nd ^ot^hhiork trad^ muiéA ui Riasia^ 
/n addition to dtt Fltxulcr-Dmestcr ronte to OBia and tie Jiahk 
Toadakmg tkt fF, Dyina ond iAé Dnlépcr^ de M Di^ino-Fc^a and 

tÅt Pm-Åa-Fomo-Folga roiijis were mwrk used. Ami^f from tht 
Sarnland coast {N* PruAAid^ €ind fms from wtsitm Sihtria^ Mi‘Aki 
were carri^d asjar as /ndia, wert dt pfindpol commodisus irwtr- 
f^tudainng thésc roods^ Thtpfåcit€ posiiam ofCehoos u imÅjiown^ 
irprotaéfy stood on tie siit o f tit fattr Btdgkar. ffolmgatd tvat^ 

Oj CDursejfotindtd durt^ tit Afiddit AgtJ, 77ds colot^f wkici war 

greoiljr injlatnctd fy Norm^^ was proiaSfy ts^Utied on tit Au 

of a preiumric villagt of hunttrs and f skers. 
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time of the ctusadcs It ojtifined to the upper strata of venruresome 
mefcliants and audacious iighdng-men^ was maiufcsdy a good deal 
doser than ’?vas for a long dme aopposed. 

This link seema to have been foiged by fashion, in panicolar the 
vogue for furs^ which lasted right through the Middle Age^, Oddly 
Miough^ in view of their cUmate, the Arabs shared dm predilection for 
wcaring furs, Anyiiow, a brisk trade soon developed betifc'een the far 
nordil die home of valuahie ftirs, and suh-tropteal or éven tropicaJ 
countries like Persia, Egypr, AraJbia and India. This trade was mainly 
in ihc liands of Arab merchants, and furs fetebed such prices that great 
prohts were made. As a resuU of this ccade, diere werc Polar bear skins 
in Egypt and ermine capes in indo. For the sake of the profits, 
Oricntal merchants took upon themselves great discomforts and 
dangerSs To begin ^th, tliey trave Iled only as far as Bul^iar, the 
Capital of a Ttukish people living at the (unedon of the Volga and the 
Kama round a.d* 700- Liter on, they went considerably farther north, 
rcacliing both Siheria and the WhJte Sea, T^dierc Cholmogoiy, not far 
from Archangel, die Viking Holmgard, ane of the centres of the 
European fur tråde« 

Ttrese districts, wliich cannot all he piecisely located, are spoken of 
by [bn FudhJan, a Creck residene in Baghdad who had heen convened 
to Iskm and held a position uf trust in die court of the Calipli Muktedir 
(908-32), Tilis llin Fudhlan, a de ver man obviously ^ready interested 
in geography, was sent as an envoy to the court of Xing Almus of 
Bulghar in 920, and has left a comprehensive accounr in which his own 
experiences are skiifuUy blended widi infonnaiion gteaned from others« 
Of the lands of' Gog and Magog\ the Northmen^ he relates so mueh 
whidi is chaiacteristic tbat tlie Arabs must have been able to form an 
accurate piciure of the, tu them, vety sirange condidons obtaining 
amongst the Vikings. Tlie seedon of his accoiint which Is of the 
greatest in tenes t to u$ runs: 


At a disnince of tw^nty days^ Joumey from die Und of Bulghar lies a 
distrio callcd Isu, and beyond hu Is a people calted the Yura « «« Tlie 
inhnbtiani^ of Sulgliiar make [oiimeys into thriir conrury and bring bark 
artjirles nf clntlUng, iUid tiilier good^ in which they tråde. To transport 
thesc iliings ihey itave madiL vdiidea in die narure of small cans, which w 
drawn by dogs, since therc is mueh snow and ice ihere and andihcr aiiiinal 
would not bc able lo move in thi^ country. The men bind the bones of cattle 
on the soles of their feet, each one takes two poinied sneks in his hånds, 
thnists iliem into the snow behitid him and so slides along on the suribcc 
of the SHOW ... 
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TJic King wf the EJulgharsi ha co!d nu? thai at b dÆcmdc of rfiw months^ 
iDuyn^ bwEitid hi^cDuiiiry ba pwplc calkd Vishu, amongsL whqm ihe 
n.ighc is leSi ikin an hour ]ang^ In a of this region iives a foh from whose 
msk tbey makc knives ond ^ord-bihs. If a stup wils on this sea in tJic dinic- 
don of tbc Pok Staji jt com« to a rrgion wher* in summer tliere ts no night 
ar all arid wher« in finter, on che comrary^ ihe sun does not become vbibk 
overhead and revolves in die dn:k of die firmameiu llkc a milL And dicn 
follows 2 tegion where the whole yeir numlieE^ only one dav tiiuJ orm 
nighl ^ < * 

OJ the Vikings theniselves Ibn Fudlilan has djc followmg to $ay t 

I never saw people more perfeedy devebped; they were mil as paLm-trees^ 
and mddy of counienance wiih red Itair. They wcar neither coar nor cafran^ 

but the men liave only a coarse cJoakj ^hich they hang over dittr shouldc« 
sd thai onc hånd b idt free. 

Every man carries an ase, a 

knife tjr a with liiin; 

ihey are never seen with out 
these weapons- Thdrswords 
are broad and dccctated witli 
wavy omamentution and 

rrankish wotJL. On one ådc 

of die sword from the poirn 
to the hiir 2TC dcpicied tres^ 

Hgtires and ihe like* The 
women wear a breastpbte 
of iTOtif »Iver, copper or 
gold according ro the 
wealtb of iheir husbands. On 
the breosipbce is 3 ring and 
to this, tikewise on the breast, is aitadied u knlte. Round their necks diey 
wcar gold and silver neckbees- For if a man possesscs ro,Qoo dirltems be has 
a neckJace made forhb-nlfe- If hehas lo^ooo she rtceives tn'o» and the woman 
al^'ays reedves a fresh necklace every time the man becomes ridier by 
[ø^ooo dithems. For ihb teason 2 womao of llie Rus often lias a mulHtude 
of nccklaccs round her neck. The finest jcwdlery of thb pcopk b glass beads 
of the kind wlikli aie also to be foiind on thdr ships- Tlicy valisÆ them vety 
highly and pay a dirhem for them and ibrcad ihcm cm strings for tbnr 
wives ,.. 

The main features of this short extraa from Ibn Fudhlan's cempre- 
hertsive tmvcl-TUrrative oie doubiless authentic and the product of 
excellent potvets of obser^iarion comblned with the abiJity to dis- 
tinguish between mitli and (ictiem in what lie was told. Haw strange 
it mtist have been far dwclkis in ihe troplcs to heat of peopk sjidjng 
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over the snow on cattlc-bones—tbe forerunncrs tjf o ur ^kieis—and 
bcing drawn by dog teams. Even to the Noréemcn, skilng seems to 
have beeti someihing of a novcity, TTiJs tnay be inferred from the way 
sti which h is describcd \n the King'i Mimr. The author js m great 
paifts to mahe his meamng clear and seems to anticipate increduUcyi 
Of at least ignorance^ on the part of his readets; 

But il will appenr a stUI greater wonder lo leam that ihore are pecpk wlio 
tan so lamc pie<æ of s^^ood Or buards that someone whn is no swifter than 
oihefs ^'hcn he is only wcaririg slioes or is batefooi* as soon ss iw ries urtdcr 
lu6 feet boards dght or nine ells Tong surpasses the hirds iti tlieir flight or ihe 
greyhound^ whlch is the swificst nmner^ or die teindeer, which is twke as 
last as die stag ^ ^, Now this will bc dtflicult to bclieve and will appear 
man'dloir^ in all couniri£^ whett people do not know by what art and skiU 
tt is posdble tP bring mens boards to siidl a speed dmi up in die mounmin$ 
tliHt JS fto earthbound creaiure whLrlt can hope to escape by speed of run- 
ning ftom a man, as sooti a$ he has the boards on his feet. But as soon as he 
fakes die boaids from Ids feer Iic is no swifter than others. Bur whent pecple 
arc not used to it, ft wiU be ilmPST tmpossibk to find a nlmble man who does 
not scetn to lose all his ■swifiness as swn as pieccs of wocmJ, sueb as I have 
describcd, arc ded under his feei. Wc, however, lindmcind this maittjr i»ell 
and every winter^ as soon as snow Hes oo tlie groiind, have die opponxinhy 
of watchmg plcnty of pcoplc wbo fcnow ihia art, 

How mueh more mcrcdible tnust such accounts have scemed ro 
pcople who did not know' wliat snow really w'as and wliose conception 
ol rapid tta’Vel w'as lindted to riding the horse or dromtdary« Tliac 
iLn Fudhlan risked liis reputation at the Bagdad comn by puuing out 
sucli apparently mendacious siaietnenis suggests that the same facts 
had already been reported by the diplomats of his master^ Caliph 
Mukiedjt, In general, the transmission of infomation during the first 
millentuum was probably a gneat deaj more cflicient than we tend 
(O suppose^ Trade lebtitms too were ^-ery nearly as rfose as they are 
today. Thus an Arabian accouat of the Gcrman imperial city of Maiuz 
daung from 973, ilte work of a Moorish physidan and nverchant named 
Ibrahim Ibn jaqub, is extant whicli dearly rc/Iccts the author^s astoiush- 
ment ai this dty's links mth the Far East. (bialiim Ihn Jaqub rclaies; 

Ma^ndshi [MainzJ is a very bl g dty of which part I* inhobhed and tlie 
rest agncultural tand* It ii^ in die coiintij' of the Franks nn a river c^led tUe 
Kiu and is ridi in wlicat, barJeVp. spelt [Cenuan wlieaijj, vinej'Ærds and fruir* 
There one can &«- dirhetns from dic Samarkand Mint of the 30* and 
301 accotding to the HeJLra f A-t>, 913-14] widi die name of die Maiter of the 
Mini and die date of coina^e, I uke tlicia tO be coitts of the Samanide Nasr 
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tbn Ahrncd U h aisp 'Urs.n^c ihst there ^pices there whldi 

occuronly in tJjc f^rthcsi Oritnt,-ftlicreis ihc dry Ues in tht fkrthest Occident, 
e-g- peppcr^ gingtr^ cbvesj spikcnani^ costiiLary and golingale. Tlicy m 
miponed from India, witence they come tn latge quandties *.. 


Reports of tids kind, mdlcaiJng Uie great importance of Arabian 
coins 10 ea$t and central Europe round the tum of cke firsr zmllennmm, 
are to bc found el^where—so frequcnily that the disco very of Aiabian 

ctnns even Ln Iceland (not coilec- 
tor^s pieces, but coins^ broii^t by 
the fa/iJnanja generaiton) conrtes 
as nogreai surprise* For many hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of such coins, 
origiiiaung irom tlie Near East and 
cbviously currcncy in tlies« remote 
regions of the north, have been 
uncanhed from the soil of Scandi- 
nasna, Russia and Gercnany bearing 
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Jound in Ri:sjia^ 


dates from tlie three ceniuries a.d. 
700 to 1000. Three thcnisand Ara- 
bian coins of tlus period have 
found in Gothland aloiie, and hun¬ 
dreds of further finds of varying 
sizes have been reponed, Even in 
Sweden, wbieli no Andi merebant 
c\er vislted, about a hundrod and 
seveniy siies of finds were known 
up to 

Large quantities of Kithier Aston 
coins were, of cour^, plimdered 


by the Norsemen on their maroud- 
ing compaigns, whklt took ihem as 
far as the Caspian Sca ond Bagdad* But even \uUen ihis U taken into 
full occouni, the migiation of such enormous surn^ of money remains 
altogethuj inexpticablc* For the irade canied on by the Arohs wos 
naturally executed more by barter than hy niojietary paymeni* Ir must 
theiefore be supposed rhat Hither Asian coms were accepied as imemnl 


curetney in Eussia, Scandinavia and Gemrniy. Tilis stirmitie U ro some 
cxtcjir borne out by the faet tlut the system of weights used by ihe 
Swedish Vikings was based on tbc Persion sy^stenu Tlio basic unit was 
a drackmo (tnir drom, ^ oz- avoirdupois), tlie Swedish pound i^'dgblng 
96 dradunas. 
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This questiDn^ like so tmny problems arismg on ihc border[ine 
berorcen history and geographyj remains evdfi aow m absolyre enigma. 
On tlic one hånd we know from tlie Itineniries of medieval rul«^ how 
difHcuIt travel was and how msecure dieir comnumicauons^ On the 
ocher Iiånd irade seems to have been more flnid tlian at any rime excepi 
the period immcdtately prcccding 1914- How ^“ell informed the Ambs 
were about central Germany In the tenih cenuixy is discloscd by ihe 
followLQg Itinerary for the streidi from Magdebuig to Prague, also 
taken from Ibn Jaqub: 

Thi£ read from Magdifiiiig [Miigdehurg] to the Lind of tbe SuisUv 
[Boleslav II of Bobemia^ 964-98]! and from there fo tlie forrress of Katbe 
[on ihe Sade] is 10 and from thmr ro Nu£> Grsd (Naumbiugj x miles. 
Tilis is a fortified town bu.ih of stoncs and mortar; it lies on the River Salo^'a 
[SaaleJj jnio whidi fiows tbe River Bixie, From Nub Gmd 10 ihi'! salt mines 
of ifae Jews [Ddrrenberg], which also tics on rhe Sahva, 30 miles. From there 
to Burdshm fWujTcn]—this stronghold Ues On ihe Rh-er Muldava J Mulde] 
—and then on to the beginning of the foi:est ts 15 miles. The laiter exicnds 
from beginning to end over 40 miles and [s siruaicd in pathless mountams 
[Erzgcbirgr]^ Tltfrrr smzids a wooden bridge [probahly in the region of 
Britx] over ihe vw'amp after ^ miles. From the end of ihe forest onc cotnes 
bito ilte city of Braga [pTagiie]^ 

From the frci that Ibn jaqub felt it necessary 10 give stidt a detailed 
aecount of his tiavels in central Eufopc, whicb led Iiim from Mamz 
and Magdebuxg to Prague and Cracow, to Poland and Mecklenburg, 
to Schleswig and IfraÅi (Utredit), yat^riimma (Paderbom) and 
Fluida (Fulda)—all m dic time of the greas Gemun kmg Huto (Otto 
the Gieat)—we may infer that he nof the only onc lo joumey 
dirough tht?$e re^ons. Pcriiaps itinerant Ar^ metchants were no 
infrequent sjght on the highways of Enropc a ihousand years ago. 
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Just as the Aiabs seem at times to have roamed the whole of Europe, 
so the Vikings roo were 10 be found in all parts of the Western W'orid. 
Tliey kept close to the seas and rivers, however; from ea^tem America 
EO tlie Urals and from Spirabergen Eo Bagdad^ their activities were 
mainly conlined to tht seaboard and die river lands. To the south-east, 
of course^ the Norse migration had to foHow the courses of die rivers. 
Tlie Dncipetf the Don and lise Volga camed the Viking penctraiion 
dcep Into the heart of Eurepe* 
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This todk placc round ihe middlc of ihc omih ceniury* At tliis fwn« 
tlie Swcdish Vikings, th^ Varangians or Vrøng^ invaded Rusda* 
Accordmg lo saga tradidon, ccnaln Slav peoples called In ihe Varan^ 
glans to festore order and found a State in thdr countrics. Tliis is 
recorded by Monk Nes i or of Kiev, the father of carly Russmn liistoricat 
writmg, in rhe clircnide whkh be wrote at the beginning of tbe twelfih 
ceniury^ He relates iheie: 

In tbe year 63^7 [Anno Mundi,^ S^g| Ae Varangiaru emssed ilte leu 
and detnanded tribute from ilw Chudan^^ rlie S]av», die Memns, rhef Vtjss« 
and die Krividijcs- In ibe year ^370 [ftda] ebe taiicr druve ihe Varang^ns 
badt o ver tlte sea, gave tliem no tribute, and began to govtm ilieimdves. 
And ibete no law amongsi iliem, famity ro« up ag^tiST familyj, and 
dU«nsion and dkimity were rife^ And ihe^ began to make war upofi one 
anod^er. Tben ihty said to each other: ^Ler ns seek a prinar who wiH rute 
ovtT us and ’tt^ho can dectde n^har is ihe law 1 * And th<^ Vi'enT over ilie sea 
lo the Varangjans, lo tbe Rus* for w these are c:alled^ as uAer? are calted 
SvLrm, otliers Nurimns^ otlicrs. Anglanes^ and yei olhers Gothå. And the 
ChudanSy the Krividies må tlie Vessea saJd ro the Rus: ' Our country Is 
{arge and tertite, but no order prevails, tliercfore coitie and govem us 4tnd 
fulc o^'cr us.’’ And rhroc Rus were dioscn iheif cbm, und dicse took all 
the Rus wtib dicm and came aefoss the tea. And ilic eldnt^ Rurik^ ruted in 
Novgorod^ And rhe second^ Sineus^ on Lake Ozero; and itie third 1 
Tmvor, in Izbonk. And rhe Urtd, especialJy that mtmd Novgot-od^ ft'as 
caJled after ibese Rus. The« m rhe pe^vple of Nos gorod of Vaiangkn 
desorfi!^ formcrly tbe peopfe of Novgorod werc But after ycara 
Sineuii and lus broilier Truvor died< Runk tlien became sok master und 
dishributed ciries utnong his fnllowiex^f lo tiic onc PolomsJc, to artorlier 
Rostov^ and lo ^oiofher Byelo Oarro. And ihe Varangtans entered tltese 
diies; before rhejn ibere were Slavs in Novgomd^ Krivkiies in Potolosk, 
Merans In Rosiov, Vesses in Byeto Ozero* and Murormns in Murom- But 
ull the« made Rurik rlteir ruter. 


Tlie chroniclc of Nestor of Kiev, doubiless for gCKid leasons^ liak 
recentty been concested. Ii is net our task to wdgb up the pros and 
cons of tilis dis^putep It must probably be accepted^ however, Aat 
Ruiik^s Gisrdatrike ^Kingdora of Fortresscs), wbose main purpose was 
no douBt lo safeguard the Varangian irading centres and provide a 
spiingboard for funber Inroads^ was tbe rmcieus of the Hussbn State. 
To esiablisli such a State it was necessary to doiuinate ihe areas round 
Ae souTDcs of the Dmeper and tlie Volga, whicti provided a route for 
water mfHc tiirougli tbe forest regions of Eussia. And ti was from liere 
ibat tlie VarangLans began to extend tlieir influence over Russia. 
Rurik s ftrsi base^ Aldalgyuborg on Loke Ladoga, opcncd the wav 10 
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thc Volga ucros.^ Late OfU^ and Late Byeto 0 -z;eroi hh second seai 
of govemmeiit^ Novgorod^ fountfed cvva 860, at the point wliere thc 
Volkov flows into Late llinen, aflbrded access 10 both the Volga and 
tbc DniefK^r* 

Tljc philological explanation of the name Rus—whicb was previously 
traced back to the Skv blond^ but h now genct^y rcgatded a^ 
Corning from tiie Finnish name Ruotsi, meaning men from the knd of 
* Rosinen ^ on tlie riortheiti shore of the Bahic— knd^ support to the 
iheof^- tliar ihe VaLrangian settlement of Russk started from the area 
on tlie Gulf ot Finland- Tlu? names of ilie Varangian leaders given by 
Nestor oi KieA* are undoubiedly of Norsc Rurik is the ScimdI- 

navian Hrorik, Sineiis corresponds to Slgnjut anet Truvor 10 the 
Nordic Tliorvard. Ahhough kadcryJiJp of die Viking expedition to 
Russb seems to have lu?en in ihe hånds of the SwedisJi Varangians^ 
iliere can be no doiibs iliat Norwegians, Danes and Finns aJso took 
pan in it. TJie ttrm ' Varangians" was applied by liie Sbvs indiscriml- 
mtely to all rJiese gronps. 

At tlie same time os Rurit went to Novgorod^ -^^nch iiad b<!en an 
important trading censre since tlic dawn of hisiory, two odier Varan- 
gmns not of Rurtk’s ckn, hE^kuld and Dyrij viso set out for the Und 
of the Sbvs. A few centunes earlier Rome liad been the goal in. the 
sunny soudi tliai hcckoned to the Vikliigsj now it was iivzantiutn) 
whidi tlu; ^ aiangtans calJed AfiÅIxtgarJ (G rest Ganh) or Tiargiifd. 
But Ha>ktild and Dy ri were no more successfiil in corupiering Bvzan- 
tium than any oilier Viking after iliem. Oti iheJr (ourney down the 
Drneper^ a toute which iiad been cjEplored by the Nordimen as far as 
die Bbck Sea loiig Jx-fore Rurik^ they came first to Kiev. 'Fbis city^ 
the Capital of tlie PolaniiUiS^ pteased them ao mueh tliar they decidcd 
to stay. Tltcir ru le over die Polonians^ whom ihey tjuiekJv overdireWj 
lasted for twenty ycars. Then titcy were attacked by Hdgij the son and 
successor of Rurik^ wJio defeated and siew ihem in 88^ Henceforth 
Kiev wflS the Capital of die Russo- Varangian kingdom, It h recorded 
that as Ute as die devenrh cenrury* the majority of dit tnJiabitanis of 
thi? Viking scat of govemment were still Scandinaviatis, 

Despite dus i)e£il«jTM?nif il» lure of Byeantium nunained. In 907 
Helgi readied die Golden Horn, allegedly with two thousand ^diips. 
Ari enonnous ransom Ireed ilic city trom the danger of fatling into rite 
hånds of the Varangians. In 941 aiiodicr Nordiman^ Ittgvar, Hdgi a 
son, knocked at tbc gates of NfiklaganL This time * Greek which 
lool a tenible toil of tlic Nrirdimcn, saved tltc thteatened metropolis* 

But a fcw y&n bter^ Ingvar, wbcm the Sk vs cd led Igor, was back 
U* 
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agairi weapcjn in hånd. Agaiti Byzantium pid lansom. And agaln this 
availod iiet for one generation. Since then» Ru^ta has made repeaieci 
aitempis to bring Constantinople under her s^'tiy. 

Tlie Vikings wete not -trell advised when, in ordcr to bc nearer 
Byzantium, they shifted théir capiiaJ from Novgorod to Kiev, By so 
doing, titey iengthened tiielr lines of communicafion vidt ilicir otd 

homebml so mucli diai tlidr link mdth it wos farallv loosened. 'Hie 

#• 

innuence of the Slav environment became so overwhcltning that the 
V^arangians -were soon complctcly submcigcd in the population of ihc 
subica country. Tlie Icelimders comintied to call Rus^ 'Greater 
Snr'cden and the eiwoys of il» Byzantine emperot TlieophUtis to tliff 
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G^jrmsii cmpcror Louis the Pious, who arriv«! at Ingtllmm m tht 
Palaiinate ia 839, cfeckred that the Rus wcre of Swedish ejctraction. 
Evert at tlie beginniitg of tJje foimeentk oentury Novgorod was sdU 4t 
Scandinavlan dtVi. But a 1itt!e laler tius last Varangian ompost too wos 
swamped by the Slav ilood^ OtiEy iit ihe the herokr ballads of 
Rus^uin populax poetry, which have remained alive amoftgst the peoplc 
of noithem Russia right up to our own day, have traces of Vatimgian 
itifliJerici: been prcserved. Tlicse ballads are all that remaif) to temind us 
of diose early Viking days in Russta. All cise Iras lotig smce sunk mto 
obllvion. 

As we liave heard, the Varangians nevcr succceded m conquering 
Constantinopic. Utey infihratcd into the city in Urge numbers os 
mercliants and soldiers« however- In a military tespect espedally they 
5oon guined considerable influence« For the Byzantme em pero rs, wbo 
could not alt^ ays place fuU reliance on ttie loyal ty of tbcir compatriois, 
tocak to composing tiieic bodyguard eiuirely of Vorangians. The 
majority of the latter came Irom Rtissia, but tio doubt diere ivas a 
sprinkling from Scondinavia« The Hrsi Nonhmon named as being in 
the service of llie Emperor was actually an Icelander ^'ho oirived in 
the Golden Cin* before 9^0, dimugh a very strange concaiemtion of 
drciimstatioes- UUimutely die Varjngkn Guard of the Byzamine auto- 
cmts farmed a State withrn the SniTe, with its own Ta-ws and its 
jutt&dktion. i^aturally its leader was aJways a Varaiigian; one of them, 
Harald the Hard (liarald Haardraade)^ wiio btcf becatne king of 
Norway, we sliall meci ogain. By the diirtcenth centory the nuxnber of 
Vikings who rame to By^ntium had considerably diminisbedp The 
tanks of tlie Varangian Guord w'ere then lorgcly filled by Englt^men, 
Ti corttmued to e^ist tintil 1453^ wiien &3rtstanttnDpIe takcn by the 
Turks. 

Apart from dw Dnieper and the Don, the main clionncl for the 
Varangiart advance lo the souih wos the V^ol^- Oddly tiiough, diere 
is no menrlon wliatsocver in Norsc Hieraiure of die greai enierprisea 
whidi earried the Vikings to Persia and Bagdad. Tilis is all the more 
surprising because Bagdad had iong been the ccrmlnus for many 
convoys from tbe Far East, which went from the Malahor coast, 
Hormuz and the Persian Gulf of Basra. Aficr the Callph traiufcired 
his Capital to Bagdad in 760 ihi; chy began to overshadow^ the old 
Egyprian metropolis, Cairo. One would expect* therefore, ro find some 
reference in Scandinavian sources to Bagdad, ihe junctioii witb shipping 
rouies from tlie Orient, li is not mentioned at alL Tlicr^ are plenry of 
allusions to Byzaiuium and rite feats of arms performed in the siTu^e 
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wilh di£ hul for the niiidi mOTri^xtcTiiuvr compaign^ tliijj touk 

die Vikings into the lond af the Coijphs we are oitirely depencfønt upon 
A^b sourccs. 

Viking tntders seem to Iiavc got tO Bågdad qu\ut on. At all 
evcnui the Arab geognpheTi Ibti KonJadbeb, speafcs tn his greai btwk 
on tiie roads of tlit Callph’s kingdom (845) of the Viking mcrchants 
who had come to BagdatL Tliese Viking trader^ bowever^ were only 
the advance guard of dte Northmen^ who invaded nonliem Persia in 
ctti^hing strength dnrlng the decode from 870 to 8So. Bni the heavicst 
uns!anght!i did not thkc place ttntU the tenth ceiitury^ (rom 909 to 9x1, 
and in 943^-4^ Of the campolgns of 909-12 wc Iiave a fuIJ account in 
the dtronicle of Abal Hazan Nfasudi^ tlie Murndih id Dhd>d, Tiie 
main points in liis account run as foUows: 


As soen as the Viking s^iips ttad rcaclied the tartress at rlie cfur3nct to 
thé Kiuariuni |Sea ot Aj.ov] they seni emissaties to the king of the Klmars 
to ask permission 10 pass through his coimiiyt to sad on; die river fDcn] 
and kno dic Sea of ihe Kltazar^ [Caspian SeaJ — Tlicy promiséd him half 
of ihc booiy ihry ^ould obtairi^ llc gave Iiis pemihsion. ^flkemipni) ihey 
faited into the »ntarium and imri iJte River Dtjin and then inio the Kha^ar 


River (Volga] past city of THI [an aiHient Itisrorical dt)^ t&car AfEraklian] 
and out tlitcugli ihe motuh oFtliis rivet inro i!ic Sca of tlie KHa^an^ 

Tlie Ruy remained jcvcral mondis in this sea, It vro impossibte for the 
inlubicants of the qoast to drive them away * *. Wlien ihe Vikings had laken 
soflicient booty and prisoners, tliey satled back m the Rivet of the Klia^irs 
and sent einiissaiies wldi gold and booiy to iht king, in accordanoe wltb the 
condiilons ihey had actepted. The king of tlic Kluizars had no ships on itils 
sea, for dic Kh^azai^ are no satiois, If tbey wete they would cousdtiué a v«y 
giave dunger 10 the Mohuintnedans - . * 


There can bc little douht that the long voyages wtuch took die 
Vikings diousands of miles from dieir northem home werc made for 
fiiilJtaiy and mercantile, rather than for geograpliical rcasons. Plundcr 
or profit was dieir main motivti. But curioaity may have bceti an added 
irtcentive. The desire 10 find out whai lands lie beyond the fiaze of 
distance is lypical of ihc Scandinavian character« Tlils destre drove die 
Vikings to every polrit of the compassi from 7^"^ N,“dic tnhospirablc 
sbotes of Lhe Smidt Sound in Grcenland—to around 34* tlie 
btiiudc cf Bagdad, and from yj® W., the approximaie looghude of 
Cape Cod on the east coost of Amedca, to 70® ihe longlmde of 
Novaya Zendya and tlie northem Urak« 

Voyi^es of eicplonitian and trade to tliesc remote nortU-easicrly 
regions probably started before thosc in other dircctionsy s^ince here 
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tlie Norrhnum had only xo sdl along dtt? Scsridinavian coasi to hmd 
themselves in a foreign ewmtry^ And thi«^ fordgn ccxmiry proved 10 
he very rich in fur^ walniS. tusks and ntany othet commemally vAlu^jIe 
goods. It IS cen^n tkat the first Nonhmen entered dic coa^tul hmds of 
tlic Arcdc Ocean by tbe dgiidi century at the Uiesc« Tlie fii^t doeumen- 
tajr\^ c vide nce of siich vo^-ages^ liowever, dates from tbe nintll ceniuryK 
Tlic voyage we aic about to discuss wras made lO about 870. At thfi 
time, it nothing cxceptional. At ieast Scandinavi^ sagas indicale 
dut in th±; Tiinth ccnttiry voy^ges to Bjarmaiand were falrly commott 
The importance qf this particiilar voyn^e lics in tiie faet thai it la 
iceorded in detaiii 

It was made by die Norsemah Oibeie, a big farmer from Ilalogaland 
in nonhern Nora^ay, whoj despile his wealth—b recorded ihat lie 
ewned six hundred reindeer—was in du: habit of supplemcnting lib 
mcome by waLms^huntlng and nading expcdiijcnts by sea. This Othere, 
of whom we othnrwtse knaw littli:, scems to Itave becii a noted sea- 
farer in lus day^ Anyhow, King Alfred tlie Great of England catied 
him to lus coutt to aid his plans for an Engiisli Hcct by acting as instruc- 
tor to Englisli navi^iors and seamen« Tbe account of Odtere’s voyago 
to tbe Wbiie 5ea, in the form in wliich it !uis come dowo to us^ was 
written by Aified the Cmat Idmself and runs: 


TIfccn Odiere inld King Alfred diat of all Nortlmnen dwdi fanluMt to 
dic noniL ile sailed ^Umg die coasi towards die rwrth. Tlie bnd tiere strrtdies 
a iofig vTivy norih^-tird, but it b absoiutriy dcsolate apart fitim a pUees 
inltabited by Finns, who hum in winter and ^h tn sum nier. As lie rcLiird^ 
he desired to leam Imw far the land extended and whal by nonli of ilte wg[5te 
land. He tliercfore sailed due north along ihe ctrast^ For three cbys he had 
the rø on his kft hund, the desolate land lo his right. Then he came as far 
north as tiie whatr lisVters usually go. But he sailed farcer cm tn tlie niL^rth, 
as far as caji be reached in another Three daj's. Tben ihe bnd reoeded to the 
easi—H5r the sea runs ini« ihc land—hecould not sav whkh^ Thm, Jiowc^-^er, 


he had to wait for vnnå from lJ*e wtsi or west-nortb-west. TI>cn he sailed 
close 10 ihe shore east by soiiih as far as tie coiild go in four days- Tliere he 

had to u^it until a north wlnd eame, becausc tlic land went lo the sagdi. 
llico hc iiilcd closc rn the land soulJiwards for five days. 1 Icre a gteai dver 
eaiue out of tbe bticL They soitcd into die eauinry of the rfvTT, not W^ling 
to sail fkrtlicr far ftar of enemk^ For bc>'»fid die river ihe bnd wxs thkkly 
populatetl and euitivated. TlM was u> for ibe fbst lime Sance iie liad lefl 
liis own fanmiead. For during ibe whole voyage ihe bnd had inliabited 
Ofily by luhen, liutUEn and bird-catchrrs, ond alj th« vtre Finns, Bul 
to rhe lefl He had never soen anyihing but rlie cipen 

'niere by die land of ihe Bprrrun, a well'Oiltivaied bndj but lie was mii 
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permiiEcd to sei (ooi on il ‘Die couniry whert ihe Terfiims dwelt^ on the 
odicr Jiand, wis desolat« and tmcuiUvaOed; diert orJy huntersT, fishermcn and 
men who •wenl bird-catdung li ved. Tlie Biumners told OtJierc tnudi about 
ihcir o^*n country and! abont nd^bounng ooumrics- But lic did not kiww 
liow mitch of It Tvas true. Ii seemed to lihn rhat Finni and Bjarmers ^pokf 
roiiglily die same language. He had bi dier becaufie ht co 

explore ibe land, and aLso on accourit of die ^'halts .ind walrtises. For ibe 
latter Iiave very good ivory in their tusks* 



LofFCET 


Oihere's repon is vury precise and probably diougli the 

smtements of sailing-iia)'s are rather doiibcful as iliey stand« Exacily 
wbere hfi went andt in partictibi-^ uliicb river on rhe WFiiie Sea coast 
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he saded up, h not stated cxplidiiy in the account recorded Ly Kjng 
Alfred« Tlie river was probably the Dvina, whose estuary liad buen 
trading point ot greai imporance since rhe da’ivn of liistory* iiene 
Cholmogon'j and later Archangel, sprang up, not by chance or at die 
cotnmind of some absolute monarch, but as die result of practical com- 
tnercial rtecciisjEy, Tilis is the only place whtre thet^ could have been 
tdled fields al that penod. For die Murman coast must liave been as 


de$obre then as it is now« 

Tlie nonhem and ea$iem parts of the Balde ako entered the sea- 
farer s ken round aboui dik lirmr. Kot mueh known about these 
areas as yet^ and even Othere could tell King Alfred but littlc. All the 
more interratingi thereforc, musi tJie Euglish king Iiave found !iis 
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occjiioinTance siiih the skipper Wulfsun, who had saUcd ihe Baltic as 

{nr as the Frisdies Half. Who WulTstan was, whetfier a Saxen or a 

■ 

likif Othere^is Nor can k be asceroinect whtn lif 

nKidc his BalHc voyagc. Probtibly it round about the lime 
Othere visUed ihc Whhe Sea^ Le* betivcen B70 sxnd 8 So- 
Tlje Vikmgs* mic iieltl of aaion^ ho’wev^er, wa3 the north-westp 
Tlib was die dircctioti to which they werc principaljy dravn, Here lay 
Eric the Red'? GreenlancL hcic VinLuid the Good. H^irald H^ardraade^ 
ihc famous ænjmarider of the Vaningian Guard of tlie Eastem Roman 
(Byzandue) Emperorj ^ho wa$ mainly re^ponsible for the exploration 
of Southern Europe, fually also drawn to tlie noitlu fn his day, 
Viuland was a cicarly deHned geograp!ucal concept throughuiit 
Scajidinavia: i c would Iiavc been astonishing if Harald Iiad disregarded 
its calL The voyage tliither cannot have appeared panicuJarly dJfficult* 
It took a bare week 10 reach Iceland, and four daya from diere to the 
coost of Grecnbtid* Auotber four days were needed to satl along the 
coasr to ihe ^ntemems of the Greenland VitingSj and dien Viulanc! 
was only a stono's throw: the whole voyage couldn^i take many wecks. 
So Harald set $aj] for Viciland, probabiy in die tmlv rcasonably 
peaccftil year in the Ilte of ihis reckless soldier of fortune^ 

Tliere is a strong dement of conjecmcc in statements cojicerning 
Idaiald Haatdraade^s expcdiiion, ilncc the only reconds are a brief 
note by Adam of Bremen and an inscripiion on a rune stene at HeSnen 
in RingerUte, Nor^-ay, Hov.'tver, Gustav Neckel, Tvhu has imde a 
dose snidy of ihe subject, conslders It rcaEonable 10 syrmise diat 
^Kiiig Harald's hold and extended voyage ft'as an endeavour to incor- 
porate Vinlandj which so mueh dlscussed just then^ in to liis 
kingdom* The project woutJ have been worthy of its autfaor/ Whether 
or not diis conclusion is corrcci^ Harald Haardraade is certainly to bc 
inciuded in the company of intrcpid explorers of the Aictk who^ 
tbroughout historj^i have obeyed the lure of tlie nonh. How many 
lilis company numbers in all will remam for ever unknownj those of 
whom a record exists are only a fnuetfon of the total« 

Typical of die mcompleteness of our kno^ledge conceming Viking 
voyages to die norch^. their own specEfic domain, is the folio wing sttange 
note of an expediiion from Greenknd jnto ihc Arctic Ocean oceurring 
in the Monumenta //moricn Å^orw€gia^ a collcctiou of medieval sourccs 
on the liisiory of Norway^ which runs: 

Sotne sea-capiaiiis \sished to reium from Iceland to Sorway* Bat they 
were btimir norrlward by contiary Tnhirl^lnda^ and finally landed in a re^^on 
ly Hig between the Bjsrment and the Grecnlandcts. They as^ened ihat thiry 
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5^^ The in fandi ef fke Grtat Kkun, fr^im 

Sched^rs World ChiTiTiicIe <^f ^ T^we pkTur<f skat*^ the idci^s 
g&icraiiy currmi in ^U^icmtk-c^iuiy Euivp^ ahorn India and 
^thtf iintds f >/*tht Great Khan, The lÆVf t&adi.* 

^ Pliny^ Augusimus and hidorh wrui ik€ Jhll<nving ihmgs ^’^sn- 
Ctmhig tk^ varufiis ihnpei of mun^ In tkt land India thtfc arc jnm 
wiiA Å£ad£ u^/to ioJÅi fy écriJftg^ Tkiy fied fy caicAhg Ords 
C/A ^ccr skins of anwuds. OsAcri agern kevt orfy onc in z/yr 

JhfAt^^<ld Q^Éf sit nasr and ^ai oAy tie JksA of aninials. In difyn 
many are Ifom witAota ft^ads and a osoutA arA ^uss-, Jifany af€ 
of ^lA JM«v The right år^f U maU ajtd th^ minglé witA one 
anoiA^ and é^ar cAddren. Ciosa ro ParcJisc on (Ai Riv^r Ganges 
live men wAo eet notking,^ For rAey hav^ such smad m/msAj tAas sA^' 
ahsprh fi^Ad naunsAmene rArough a strau^, tA^' live on rhe jtiict of 
jh/wers and appleSi. and Amost dk from a bed jmefL Uhewist there 
are people wthour noses and wiih otherwise Jlat jaces. Åiany Aare 
lacA large tmderfys lAat tAey een cover sAetr wAolejaca wisA rAcm^ 
Ma/^^ Åaye no tonguest ttrv emverse witA caeh oihér fy ssgns^ like 
people i/t monasidfies. In tAe land of Ssetlia ma/iy Aat'c sucA large 
cars tAct tAey con cover tAeir wAole bodies tAcm^ !n tAt land of 
ÆtAiopia many people toali bent down fiJ(:e caitlef and ma/^ d^x Ji/tif 
hundredyeers. Many Aave horns^ long noscs andgooTsfiet^ thisyou 
^villfnd in the u^hole iegend ofSi^ AntAonj. In ÆrAiDpia towardi tAe 
lAxsr /Aere arepeople wiiA a single brtkidjbtn and s// swlft /Aat sAcycen 
fufi as Just as wild ieesis^ /n tAc land of ScytAiu rAty Aave Aunutn 
Jhrms and Aorse^s Jeer. There too are men jtve eUs long rtever 
Aecome Ul mtU tAAr deaths* In the humry of the greas Alejtaitder ii^tf 
read thar in India live mm itiVA six hands^ Many dwell naked and 
rough in rAe rhxrSy rrumyt wko kerve six fngers on tAdr kmds and 
Jettf many H-'iii ditxll in iAe warersy have Aalf rAejhrm ff men^ Aalf 
tAai of Aorses* Iremy also women whh Aeards do^yl ro lAe éreasty Ans 
no Aalr on /Ae head. In ÆtAiopm tosvards the west ma/^ Aavefour 
Tkus in Eripls tAcre live ieautijal peopk witA lAe necks and 
oills i/f cranes. Sut men cannot ielicve tAat. as Aagustinus wticeSf ilte 
peopA: wAo live in tAe plcce oppasi/e to us ttAere tAc sun rises^ and 
those wko live wAere it se/s^ Amt tAtirfie/ towards auts^ But there is 
great atgumeniathn in li/eraiure cgolns/ the medness of the common 
man in n^ondertng wAy ei/AerwejOr /Aose wAostJiet are lumedrowards 
ours [f.i, Ove in the anripoJts] do not JdH^f tAe eartA^ for tigAr rouml 
fAe eartA UvepCfTple rAeirfiet tumed towurds each other and tå Ar 

heads to^^Js the ify\ h ivould he contrary to nature for ikem to fail 
off. For just as the seat of fre is nawAere ehe thun in freSy tkut of 
waier nawhere eise tkan in the waiersy and tAar of rhe spirlt nawAere 
dse thon in the spirlt^ so too is tAe seat af the eartA notukere eUe tkan 
in itself—meaning presumahfy that tAe things of lAe eartk cannot 
Jati awajfromy but ordy mivards\ the earth to wAkk /Å^ åelong,^ 


fy Man 

hild herc cxtraordtnarlly TaJJ mcn^ and fnund thc counm-* whm virgins 
become prcgmnt rhraugh drinJdng water. The Greenlandm ate $iepanited 
frcnn tbem by icy frcreen skerrks, 

It is obvioys at a glance tbat sorne honcst skipper lias laimchcd out 
into a far-fetched sailor^s yam under the inHuence of a plentiful supply 
of mcacL On the otber iiand^ the story of the vLrgtns who bcæme 
pregnanr by drhiking water is^ part of the permanent Vepertoire* of 
all Arcttc explorers during the Middte Ages. Tiius. tlie capmin wKo has 
the honour to be mentioned in ihc famous Afonumcnut only 
repeaung Itai Iiis comnides froni oiber ships had related before him, 
and what the bndlubbers certainly expecced lo hear. 

This story of tlie remarkable vii^us also csune to the cars of Adam 
of Btemen^ He moves thctr domain to ihe Gulf of Boihxila and sdds m 
hb accoimt: 

And when they give birtht the dtildren of the mate isex are dogheads^ 
diose ot the fcmalc sex die mosi beauriili] ^oTncn- The latter li vi? only >fidth 
their o^Tt sex and disdain tntercoursc with ram, whom, if any come, ibey 
resoluicly rcpulse, Do^eads are creamncs who Iiave their Irøds on tlteir 
breasts ,,, 

Now Amazon myths aro of wJdespread €x:currence amongsr many 
peoptes of the eaxdL Thcy havo been intcrprotod as rccoUeajom ofan 
earlier, predominantly matriarchal social ordor* Lcgonds of dog- 
headed men are noi rare oither. Thcy have heen oxplained by reference 
to the gpeat * coUeetive imconscious * of modem deprh psychology and 
its dira memories of tlie time, hundreds of tltousands of years ago^ when 
the foretaihcrs of konto sapiens really did posséss doglike muzzles, or 
else as the outeotne of encounters witb abo ritual peoples of siroTi 
prognathous physiognomy, 

The explanatton for ilie legend of the country of women referred 
to by the M^nm/nenta and Adam of Bremen is relatively simple, bow* 
evei. Pbilologists liave pointed out tliat the Finno-Ugric namc for 
Fin land, Koinulah^tf was corrupted by tlie Swedes En to '"Quaenlrød"* 
and since cwino or que^n meant * woman from Eceland to tbe 

AJemanme Provinces, it was natutal tliai Quaenland shnuld be irans^ 
laied ^WornanUnd* and thai every Arctic-farer wortli liis sak bad to 
teb of this land of women* 

The leamed edliors of the ÅfotiLrnenta fflstorica did not, 

of coursc, iiidude this note in order to discuss the virgins Imprcgnated 
by "waicrj but because of a report which oceurs a Uttlc laicr in the 
SQga af Sc/TMn rAe (13 50}. It is statod therem thai noith^^cast 
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of Rus^ia lies ilut country of Joimilicrniar, du? land of trolb and 
kobotds^ * And from Kere in the dircciion of ibe was[es of Gteenland 
stretches tlie land called Svalbaid/ Tn addidon to ihi%^ iher^ is an entry 
in the A’f/tnwfic ylrmoh for the ycar 1194 vhich $ays; ^ Svalbard found/ 

At firsc sight diis series of reports Ss mystifying* Svatbard means 
Xold Shore^ and must represent die northemmost area reaclied by the 
Vikings, There is, however, nt> dcar indkation of what country 
calted *Cold Shore" by the Nofdimeny to wHom cold no noveliy- 
Consequéndy the above accoimts Iiave txwn taken as referring variously 
to north-easi Greenlandp Jan Mayen Ijslandj Spitabergen, northem 
Sihem and Franz Josef Land, Of tbese Jan Mayen Island, to whicli the 
vord s hore is inapplicable, and also tiorihern Siberia and Franz Josef 
Land can be eliiiiinated at once; for it has been clear since Nansen's 
expedidon to the Arctic and his reports on drift and ice condMons, that 
ilte wo latter could not have been teadied by any duince run beforc 
the wind. 

This only leaves Spitzbergen: — ^ assumption empiiatically sup¬ 
ported by Nansen. Ile has pointed out ilm a ship sailing norili from 
Grceidand along ihc edge 0/ ihe easi Grecnland ice must automatiedty 
orme to Spitzbergen. This interpretailoii gains probability from the 
faet that evon today SpiLzbergien is rich in valuable fur-bearing animak. 
Since it was no more difficiilt to saii to Spitzbergen ilian anywhere cise 
tn ihe Arctic Ocean during the summer mpnths—tlie LandndmMJi 
[ater gave the siJling distance as (out days—-it was naiumt for the 
Norsemen to ^isit it* Ilcncc tlicre is good reason ro suppose that the 
aame Svalbard referred to the modem Spnzbergenp 

If this assumption is corrcct then the land of Jotunlieimar must bc 
Novaya 21 emlyii, We have alrcady board that the Scandinavlans reaehed 
the area of the Pechora. Once liaving goi thU far li wa^ 3 short step 
to the istands of Novaya Zemlj’a, whid; by across their path to the 

Svalbard seems to have been the \*ikings^ last Aretfc discovery^ 
Their main inieresc was no doubt directed towards south-west Green- 
iand on die One iiaiid, and tltc rich bnds round tlie White Sea and the 
Pccltora on ihe otber^ raiher iltan to ihe icy ^-astes of liie ncrtli and 
north-e^t; Tilis is very undersumdable, The man whose everyday life 
is hard seldom has time or Inclinarion to joumey out in to ibe world for 
ilie mere pleasure ot discover)\ He needs some gtjal thai wilJ make his 
joumcy ^orth whJle. Tltk goal offeret! itseif on the path thai led past 
Gneenland. It fay far beyond ihat frozen country, but il was not outside 
dic reach of a brave noacu As sve knotv, ii was Gilled Wlneland, and it 
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beckoiicd willi vines'(hat wildt wiih fields of seSf-sown cotn, and 

TPitb txmbcr. 

Whai M-ays have becn travellcd, what seas saUed! How wide opcn 
bv the w'orld, how tnany ncw, shores rose up from dic salt waves of 
ihe sea! ^Vas ihere still a wuntiy thc w lihe man had noi iraversed 

by the end of thc Middle Ages? One fcels indined to doubl it* For ^ 
next section wiJl show that even Asla, huried in the sands of its vast 
descrtS| was crossed hy a tnuliitude ot paths and irodden by thc feet oi 
many men, long before the Porrugoése set out to discover India. 
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THE CRUSADES, PRESTEll JOHN AND 

THE GREAT KHAN 


Th€ inscri&eJ 4 råfu cf Siftgnnju'PaiA& Tfig^iuli Is «& forger - Is Mary tÅe 
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GAIH wc start with liie inscripiion on an andent stone. This 
time the stone is fountj not tn America, but in China and tlie 
rnscription is not cut in mn«, but in ancient Chitiese characteis. 
Nor is tl)e site of the find Virgin wildemess, but tlie honoutable city 
of Singanfu, Capital of th« provitice of Stitai-Si, for a long time the 
junetion of gFcat uade routes to the easr and south of ilie MiddJe 
Kmgdom and since time immemorial the terminus of tlw slik road 
leading to tiic barbaric countries of the West, 

J ust outside the buge, forty-foot-high dty walls a doaen coolies ver« 
at work onc day in the early spring of aæ, iday, exeavating the cellars 
for a new houscn It had taken the coolies a tong time to grasp why a 
Iiouse which vrås going to atand above ground should bc staned 
undemeath il. Not inany houses in the provine« of Shen>Si had celbrs. 
Bur that was hov die foreign devils from ih« West, protecied hy the 
Emperor’s grace, vanted it. They must Hve undetground lUte rats! 
Tlie coolies were put ting tlieir backs in to th« vork. There'd be 


cadi in the evening, beautiful gleamiiig moitey, Tliey vould polish 
it till it shone, thread a cord through the square hole in the centr« and 
hang it round theti rtecks; diey vould buy tea that Itad come all the 
vay from far-oif Sze-Cbwan; they wotild at last bc able to drink the 
smoke of fotgetfulncss once more in the House of Dreams. 

Then deep in tlie eanh cn« of the spades struck a stooe, an enormous 
block 8 feet j indies high, 3 fcet 4 indies vide and ro indies thicL 

Although the coolies eould neidicr read nor vri te themselves, they knew 
the diflerence l»tvcen vriting and chance sciatebes: th cy leallzcd at once 
ihat they had found somethingimponant, One of them immediwely ran 
over to the house In which the imperial govemor had lodged die whiic 
foreign devils. Fonutiaidy Father Trigault, who Imd spent blf a hfe- 
time m Asia, Vi-as in tlie mission. He came at once, and observed to his 
astonldlment that ihe stene, which was covered in ancient Qunesc and 
Syrlac chameters, told of s Ghnsdan Bishop Adam, wlio Itad once 
lived here in Singanfu and who, ar the time when tiw jnscripiion vas 

























cut, Vk^ *Priest jnd Matter of tlic Law in Tsinistan*- An emperor 
TiHiTted Tai-isung was aisu mentiomsd on ihe stunt, And^ wonder of 
wondtrs, it rebt^id that Qirbtianhy hadeome lo China long, long 
itiHt its teachings liad been examincd *m the private ciiainbers of tbe 

ILinperor*^ and thal when 

Tai-tsung liad recognized its 
jmticc and trudi he ordered 
tt to bc prcached and propa- 
In tus 

It irasily e&tuhlislicd 
that this Etnperor Tai-tsung 
had really existed. Hc rcigned 
from Å.i>. 6a6 to 649, and 
was ihe second emperor of 
the Tang IDynasty and an 
outstanding peraonaliry^ To 

Itovi^ever, ihis 
all Faiher Trig^iuh was 
abie to leam* Nothing wsl^ 
knouTi of dic presence of 
QirifitLan niis.iioitaries m 
Quna at such an early dale* 
'Hic Roman Cathohc Qiurch 
liad only [ust received per- 
misston 10 send a Iew' jnes- 
^ionaries 10 

around them iliese brave 
nien^mo5tdy je^^uits, found 
nothing but the darkej»t pa^ 
ganistn, There was nor the 

trace of an 

Chriattiin inHuenoe. And tben 
asserted thai thm had hem ChristLins in ihc country al ihe 

Tliere was a 
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<1 mtmorial ta rie aprtaJ &f Mf " ittfJ- 
- ^ '' ^(CÅnstiani^} 


trtoiis 


in 


lAc 


KtngJom^ 


diis 

time of Tai-tsung? Cludsiianity was 
Otrisdan churches had siood in every lown, and hete m Singanfu a 
splendid cathedra! was crected in (Sj8 by order of the £mpefor? 

FatlaT Trigault -was also a Jesuit. Unforturyitely> ii might bc added. 
For in tlie Wcsi^ whtcii at ihat time shaken by the fevers of ilie 
RefcmnaticFn, tbe C^imier-Refottnatjon and the sceptidsm of the 
Frectliinkers^ the prestige of the Society af Jesus did not stand higli* 
Consequctuiy Faihcr Trigault uas not believed. Hu was regarded as a 
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amning forgcf, for wlioni ihc end juatified ihe and rt was about 

two hundred and years before this verdict w^s reversed. Not until 
tlie middJe of the last oentury uas il defimti vely proved that Christlanity 
really did auain widespread cunency in China during tlie seventli and 
eighili centuries. 

It of coursct noT Roman GatholiCp but Nesiorian Chmtiamcy. 

Tilis takes us back another two Uundied years itito the nascent fiftb 
cemury a,d,; to Nestorius, Parriardi of Consiantinople, a very dever, 
very pious nan« who meditated very deeply on the nature of Christ* 
He bdieved that the divineand the tuiman liad pieserved in die person 
of the Saviour ilieir own chanictmsttc quaUties; Chiist was AomoioiLtioi^ 
smiilar to God, but not Aamoudo^f identical wiih God, He a man, 
and, in esseruial aspects of lus existence, remained so; lience M^ry his 
mother could not bc calicd the Mother of God, but orJy the Modier 
of Qirisi, 

To modem man, unconcemed witb theoiogical subdeties, this may 
appear radier unimpoUimT« Ar the iime, i^fooyears ago, such problems 
were of immeuse signiåcance. Jf Chrisi, who was rtailed to the cross as 
the bearer ol tiie sins of the worid, died beneath ihe burdcsi of diese 
sins, and then re^ascencled into Iteaven, was indeed the Son of God, 
[hen ilie prcFspeci of salvaiion was a great dea! brigbter for sufrenng 

humanity, Neither Ttior nor Zeus, neither Jupitet nor Ammon, 
neitlier Jativeh, rite god ot tlie Jews, nor Borvon, the supreme god of 
liic Cdts, had ever given birth lo a religion of saJvation^ Thcre 
only puntshment and vcngeance: an eye for an eyc and a toorh for a 
tooiii, unio die third and fotinli generations« But in the vrhole of ilie 
West, with tis many young and, in the tmest sensc of the word, be- 
lieving pcoplc?5, spirimal life crltd out for grace and retfempiion* Here 
Christ was køurtd to be understood as God Himseif and as nothing clsc, 
liere it seemed obvious dm Mary was the Mother of God. 

In Asia die situation was quite dilfcrenL Tliere the greai concepiion 
of mankind'« redemption by the gnice of God was nothing new* Oti 
ihe coiitrary, so marty doc trines of salvaiion itad been showered down 
upon tlie inhabitanis of the Near Hast thai they had growu scepckal 
and iridiflerent lowartb them and more dlapos^ to accept a rcligian 
which btressed (Ile liunmn wspea of iJie redccmtng god* When Nes- 
torius condeiTuiod by ihe general coitncil summoned by the 
Emperor Tlieodositis II at Epbesius in a*d* 431, Ncsioiianlsin spread 
like wildfirc m Asia, and in a few^ centuries ti Imd ovemm this vast 
coniinem from end 10 end, winmnga myriad foilowers. The whole of 
Asia Mliior, Persia and India were under the infiuence of Nestorianism, 
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at this early period China loo was wiihiti a hair s hrcadth ofadopi- 
ing Ncstorian OiristianiTy* 

We inust briefly sketch the events leading up to this memorable 
instant in history, The urne age of tlie caravan roads Unking Europe 
wiih China is uncertain. They may be of grcai antiquity. But Europe 
really became agrare of their existence at ihe beginnijig of die second 
centur)' e.C,, -^^ hen the Middle ElngJom suceeeded m brcaking through 
die ring of warlike nomads which barred itspath to ihe wesu Appanendy 
the firsi contact with the West was actually made on Chine« Iniiiarive, 
Under die Han Etnperor Wu-d (186-140 b.c*) die Middle Kingdom 
experienced a period of die greatest prosperity and progtess, The high 
prcssiin; oÉ'tndmmal produedon which seems 10 have aiisen dudng 
this epoch, and the stiong national feding wiuch animiiied die ruling 
classes in diis htige coiinrtyj explain why a sudden acceleration took 
pkee in the de\'elopment of commerdaJ relations with the West^ which 
ipd been lentatively growing since too b.c. Up to uvel ve caravans 
yejtrly, wlth a hundred men and a coiresponding number of pack 
animals apiece^ left China for dte West at this periode accordmg to 
die German tiuihority on the silk roads, Albert Hermianm 

Beyond the Pamir Passes^ the goods w^ere mostiy taken over from 
tiie Chinese caravan leaders and tnmsported farther by the tribes of 
Iran. The main , centre of this commerce u-as clearly the long-famous 
Bactria in eastem Iran* This part of the living bridge th;jt spanned the 
tremendous distance beeween ihe two great empires, die Eastem in 
China and the Western m Rome^ was constiiuied by the Panliians. 
Sy ria formed die last pilLar and was the area in wiiich liiis 6^2fo-tmlcs- 
long trade bridge ended^ Its enormous cconomie importance to Rome 
at the end of die republiean and the beginning of die imperial period 
has already been meniioned earlier on tn this book* 

Around the time when Rome overcatne the m ight of Egypt and so 
gained possession of die sea Communications with India and China, 
i,e. shonly before the binh of Christ, dte caravan traMc on die silk 
Toad was abruptly halted for rwo gtnetarions, Tlie Hhing-nu, fore- 
runners of die Huns» made iliemsctves masters of dieTarim region and 
severed the uucr-contincntal tråde connection, TIiLs was a mort 
painful loss lo the Pardiians and Eiaetrians dian for Rome, wluch was 
able CO drcumveni ihe Tarim basin bloekadc by a southcrly de tour at 
sca. As mighe be expccted, ihcrefore, ii w^as ihe western pocples dus 
time, ihe Bactrians and the Persians, wto dinist eastwards at liit tum 
from the ftrst to the second crøiury They found die Tarim bastn 
blockade raised, for niean wbile China had remvered and driven hact 
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tlie Hiiing-nu. Round A.o. 130, however, Qiinesc supremacj' col- 
bpscd oncc mon?. Tlie oase^ of xh^ Tarim (ksert teU inio the hånds of 
the Huns again, and sincc sea tiafilc witli the Far East had mcanrime 
developed into a regular mstitution, thc silk ri:>ad lap$ed into desuemde 
for many centuties. Cliinese ships, too* gtadually appcared on the seas. 
Dy A.D. 400 Chinesc tradr had begim lo extcnd southwaids, Using 
Mallacca z springboard h lii^ped to Ceylon^ and after dtc sixth 
ceniury gig^tic funks soJled to ihe Persian Culf and back. 

In tlie early Middk Ages land trafiic betw'ecn Europe and Jnner Asia 
revived* We know tliat during the scvendi century a brisk trade moved 
acToss die Pamir and through tlie Tarim desert* Tiicre was a very 
simple reason for this. In 6iS an enetgette advenniter made his appear- 
ance in the Chinese pabee^ Hc compelled ihe ruling emperor to abdi- 
cate* mounted the thrOTie lumself and Tounded the Tang Dynas tj% 
Widt his assumpiion of govemmentt Chinese powcdr spread to its 
maximmn exient: from die Yellow Sea almost to the Votga there W 3 S 
only onc will, that of the Emperor of Chinn* only one authority, diat 
of die Middlc Kingdoin« The Tarim hasin and ihe Pers'tan Empire 
weie firmly in the grip of tlie Sons of Hesiven* 

At this period many Nesiorian missionarlés made their way to 
Cliuia. The Ncstorian tablet of Singanfu, irtscribed Tn c^a 780, was 
written by thc priest Mar-Its-Du^id, the son of n Gkiistian deric who 
had immtgmted from Alglianistan. Towards (S40 a Syriart mis^ionary 
named Olopoen appeared and so conidnæd the Empress tiiat ir would 
be fair to call her a Chrisiian; Iie also exeicised gieai in^uence over 
Tai-tsinig hniLsclf. From ytt cmwards^ B]røntine embai^ries came to 
tlie Qunesc imperial ct)urt every ten yeuis; the airival of z high 
Christian priest of Persian ori gin In 7p is recorded^ and as bte zs B40, 
rwo hundred years after T^i-tsung's death^ Nestorianism had made 
sudi advunces tliat a quatter of a million Qiinese, and pitebdy the 
ruling class of ministers and officers of the Coun, were Qtristians. 

Five years laicri, thc whole siructurc of Oiristian power collapsed 
llke a house of cardii. In B45 Christianjty, and slgnificanily Buddiiism 
air ^cll, were forbidden by imperial edict; all Qiristian diurdrø wcjtc 


razed lo the ground, the Icaders vr'e« done to dcatli, ihose ^ho bore 
the taint eiawlcd an^y and liid^ the test Ignored die whole matter and 
forgot. And so compicte were d«tniction and forgetfulness titat eight 
hundred years laicr Faihcr Trigauli was suapected of liaving faked the 
stone of Sipgaiifu. On« mote it looks as thougli a blind paih had led 
men deep iiuo an alicn worid and ihen perered out in total futiUty- 
And yet some dim memory of thc Cliristlan comitnmities of thc Orient 
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remained alivc In those unconscious or semi-conscious le vels of ihe 
human mind that give birth to myths and legmdsL Tlie mysteriousty 
menadng ladiance whJch later played round tht jigure of * Prevter 
John*, ond enveloped the bloody appaiidons of the Rofigolian Great 
KhanSi cose up from tbew subterranean depths. 

Nevertheless, atthough hundreds or even ihousands of people may 
liave made die kmg ioumey from Hither Asia to China durtng those 
yeais, their nimibers remained Limited to rehigees, missionaries, 
of emperois and kings, a tiandful of merehants, sea-captains and caravan 
leaders. 



Tlie cecumentcal consciousnesa whtch chaiacterized the anden t 


World, the Lmmediatdy cjtpcHenced faet of belonging to a untversa] 
spilere of cuhute, was lost during ihe lutmoil of the Mjgraiion of the 

Peoples and with die passJng of the Roman Empire« Tlie world-wide 
knowlcdge of dte classtcaJ petiod was also forgotten; it tiad to be 
regained with inhtiite Labour. Moreover, tliirst for Imowledge and 
deli^it in die acqulsltion of new information were altogethsr dien to 
the Middle Åges, and ihcre can be no doubt that Chnstiantty, which 
svas ori^naLly cooiined to dte lower suata of sodety, for a long time 
showed hself hostile to culnire. As^u nde, tlie benison of faith was 
bestowed upon ihose wiio were' ueary and Irowed down ta mind as 
well as body. What need had tbey of knowlcdge, of new faets? The 
Life of tlie mind no longer deri>^ its Uws from ilte mind itself, but 
from dogma. Geographical ignorance in poialcular was deemed posi- 
lively meritotious and pleasing to God, as Lactantiiis, the tutor of 


Qinstantine the Greåt's son, expressed ir tn eirca iuO. 30a Hence for a 
long time only the batbarian peoples on the fnnge of dvilizatjon had 
engaged in cxpbnition and diseovety, ranging far afield in ihe saddles 
of their horses or on board ship. Ir the north. Viking shfps sped from 
Iccland to Grccnlaod, crossed the Davis Stcaits, and landed in A merica. 
In tbe souili, Arab caravans péneliated deep mio tlie Afhcan tnrenor, 
in the cast they crossed ihe ceniral Asiaiic deserts in endtess ireLs, 
fn central Europe, meariwhUe, the forces of die indivJdual, lihetated 
by the breakdown of dte old universalist world, tumed ftrst uf all 
tnward, lowards the kjngdom of God. Round about 915, a revivaltst 
movement was bom in Ctuny and Lorraine wKiclt had prodtgious 
oonsequenoes« 711 « impulses behind it soon tumed outwaids. TJie 
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mtserable heathen peoplea o! I over the world were to have their share 
in salvaiicn: <acplorarton and dkeovery became a rdig^ous taaL 
It no coinddcncc thai the idea of Ae emsades was propoiinded 
by a siipporter of Qimy and on the soil of souebem Fnuice, in a worJd 
Tvlikh^ despite all its ccelesias tical zeal, had retained die best elements 
of diivalry* But ptecUely becaiise of Ae raAer narrow drde within 
whicii it originated) Pope Urban tT^ who i^^sued his &mous cdl to ihe 
emsades after Ae eoncitision of the G>undl of Clennont-Ferrand in 
109^^ must have been mueh surprisod by Ae widespread acclamation 
accorded to his idea and Ae way in -which this spiritual and cbivalroiis 
ad^ennire devclopcd into a mass movement full of Apocaljptic 
faniasics* 


Tlie often very bloody niiliEary expeditions to Ae Orient durmg 
iltese cenuiries brouglu great gains to geographieal knowdedge* True, 
Aey nevet went omside areas long known to Ae Grcefcs and Romans; 
even the \Tigue nimours that reaehed Ae crtisaders through Ae moudis 
of Aiab and Indian tmders were of a world wiA whicli antiquitj', at 
the be^nning of the recently tcnntnaied fitst millennium, bad b«n 
ejuite w^ell acquainted* But it was the faa that AousanA and Aousands 
of people, not just a few isolated individuals, came into persona! contaa 
wiA the Orient^ and tliat Ais crnitaa whfa Ae wonders of Ae Easc 
was renewed agaln and agatn over many decades, mdeed centuries, 
whidi gave tlie erusades Aeir tnesAoAle inftuence on the history of 

How deep was the imprcsslcm made on Europe by this ctosc contact 
wdth an alien culturc is shown by the number af Amb ^^rds that 
crept into Ae Western longuages during the epoch of the erusades. 
Tlie first expressions 10 be adopted were tnostly nauticol. Tlie words 
admirah arsenal^ cable and corvette aie all of Arabic arigin. Ttie 
ptocess was repeated in Ae field of arms and armour—many wcapons, 
e.g. Ae crossbowj were not known in Europe at all before the emsades 
—afcer which it invaded Ac sphere of everyday life: lu te, aJeove, soia, 
matuess, cotton, corafc and amber all come from the Arahic, Fltially 
Otiental foodsmfis and particularLy spices began to pemr mto Europe 
in vost quanrities, bnnging their Arabic names wiA Aem. Very soon 
spices becamc an inaliinubLe element in European diet. 

The most unpomni commodiiies exponed to Europe were naiurally 
Aose produced in Sy na and PalestJne Atmselves^ Pre-enunent amongst 
the$e weic fniits like raisins, dates, fig5, Eemons, oranges, apricots, 
almonds^ carobs, and especialJy cane sugar. Of the medicaments ond 
aromatics native to Asia Mmor, balsam and the tesins of Ac rubber. 
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mynfi and Krebinth trecs were gspeetaJly priTffd* From iimer Asia. and 
Arabia came ambeigru, aloe and frankiiicensc — ^for the most part via 
Bagdad and Damascus. Rice and nuize also brought by tho 

caravans, and most paiticulaily of course, pepper, ctoves, cardamom 
and nulmeg^ 

The diief industiial producis were texiils like cotion, made from 
the home-grown plant, sUkea fabtica such as saUn, muslin or damask, 
manufactured from diher Impcrted or local raw nuterid, glass, es- 
pedally tnurora, wUicb replaceci the European substitiites maHf af 
potished metal aheets, and paper. Carpets also captured the interest of 
the West raund abotit this time, and soon they were being used in 
Europe just 35 ibe erusaders had seen chem used by Arabs- ArB^Stigst die 
latter, tbey were spread on die floors of tents and bung on lent walls. 
Exactiy die same wås done in the casiles of Europc. Hcrc 100 chere were 
carpecs eveiywhene, and in vfew of the cold stone doors and walls of 
their usually extrerady bleak dwellings, the nobility musi have felt 
vety thankful for this Oriental innovation. 

TJie lion’s sharc in all diese refineincnts of good living natuialiy 
went to the merchant — especlally the merdiancs of nortlicm Italy in 
Cenoa, Pisa and Vaiice, though Gemum merchants in Augshurg and 
Nuremberg tlid not do too hadly eidier* Italian shtpowners, who 
began by monopolbdng die passage to die Holy Land, also netied a 
very considerable ptopordon of the bounty whick the erusades 
showened down on the Wesu Tlte simple pilgrim paid £3 for die 
voyagc to Syria and back, no mean sum ai Åai period. The knight's 
tsquire had ro pay about ^(^3 tos. for a place on deck, while a placc in 
the cahiti cosi his master, die biight, £6. As a rule rh<n*> were one 
tho usand to dTteen hundred passengers on a erusadets' slup. TTius 
the shipownet had made a tumover of to jCfj^oo befote the 

sbip lefl port. Of course, his risk was big, EfTons were made to rcduce 
it by sailing in convoy as a ptoiecdon against pimtes, and as a rute 
the ships hu^ed the coast thiroughout die voyage. So the — 

which was begun eillier early tn spring, ehablmg the tiavellers to be in 
Jerusalem for Eawer, or at the end of June, leaching Patesune at the 
end of August or be^nning of Septetnber-^took tw'o tn nnfhg . But 
diere was more chance ol getting the ship home safc and sound dian 
if they liad sailcd sttaight across tbc sea and risked havhig the fiist gale 

blow the convoy apart and driving the isobted vessels right inio the 
arms of the pirates. 

Al! the Italian ports without enception bid the foundaiiona for t h*'i r 
subsequeiit wealth during these dccades. Tlicy were already aetjve in 
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thé Levantine and Oiienta! trade. But che business that -was to be done 
nov surpassed anytbmg they had ever seen before. For not only the 
transport of passetigets, bm also the delivery of amts, munitions and 
suppli^ was in dielr hånds. Tlteir monopoly in Communications 'wjill 
the Orient guaranteed them a soiit cushJon to falt back on, should ihe 
erusader trade ever dwindZe. And in a short dme the West was so 
dependent for its siandard of Uvtng upon imports firom. the East diat 
any reduedon tn their volume a*as imthinkable. 

This situation has been analysed in order lo demonsttate whac a 
profound break irt the condnutty of European history tlie erusaries 
represented. Wlthout a shadow of doubt, tbe development tliar led 
via tbe Henaissance and Hutnanism to the Modem Era began bete. 
Not only did a new outward mode of life, contrary to dte old patri- 
archal customs, arise; new aspects of man’s spiritual and mental bdng 
wert also broughi into play. For the colUsion with other forms of 
culuirc, society and dvilization alfordcd art' unparalleled opportunity 
of nealking one's own potendalities by companson. This refers pri¬ 
martly, of course, to comparison with the forms of Oriental vKistioice; 
secondarily, however, the Frenchman, the Englisliman, die Genttan 
and the Italian each pined a clearer pietme of his national individualiiy 
by comparison with the rest. The concept of the *cgo*, witidi die 

Cluniac reform Lad brought to liglu in the spiritual spilere, lire took. 
on sceuiar shape. 

Tilis had imporiant nepeteussions on the genera! arnnidc to travet 
and dlscovery. Up lo now the iinpuUe liehind cxpioiatjon had be«n, so 
to speak, anonymous: a diviae mission, sudi aa sent Su lirandaiv to 
America before any other whstc man; rdi^ous oppression which made 
life in tlte home country Lmposaible, as happened to the lew-s or t!ie 
Nestorian Chiisiians; or the group instinet of self-preservation^ in 
response to which die Vikings made their way to Viniand in séandi of 
timber and other essential raw raaterials. Now, however, mure pcrsonal 
motives seeai to b« al work. Ceminly, 'anonymous' impulseswere 
still operative in men Uke Marco Polo. But onc has dte imprcKjon diar 
individual and personal componenrs werc mueh more aedve In him 
than. in lus foremnners. He is undoubtedly alrearly to be nurabered 
amongsi ihe mm of the Renaiasance, who sou^i advcniure for 

adventures sake, because it represtmted self-afOrmarion and self- 
enbancemenr. 
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Vte know tli^i Mamp Polo far from being the årsi to joumey 
far lo the East afret ihe store of the erusodes* ilis travels were certainly 
very exu^mive^ Of greater significatice than their extenaivetvess, how- 
cvcr^ tt-as the feet ihai they ww coti^idered importanE and int^re^tiiig 
by his agCp This was something entirely new- True, various bold 
jouroeys had been commemorated by the medieval chroniclers long 
beforo the Vttietian, But tJic rccurds were rarcly more than a brief^ 
dry note* The focus of ihe clironiders' interest wos elsewbei^* Tlie&ct 
[hat someone went an an expedition, tbat in tJie coursc of this ejspedi- 
don he tinder^^ejit many stnuige eaeperienoes ^'hich he suhsequently 
reported, was not in iiseif imponant* The vdtic and tmponance of an 
expedidOR by in a command from ihe Empemr gr □ calJ from the 
Vatican, in tlie aim of bringiRg back some reUgious rdic or the lilte^ 
t*e* in its inccotivo raiher dian in the events whicU nccompanled it, 
Tlius wc Icam from iJie Tvpcgrophxa chrLtiarm, wriiten in circa, 5 jo 
by Cosmas Indkopleusies (India-farcO^ an Egypthn merehant who 
tater became a monk and li ved in a monastexy on Sinaj^ many ridlculous 
theories as to die sliape of the earth—wliich, according to him, is n 
leetanglc bounded by Tour walls fonnirig an areb at tlic lop, the 
finnarncnt — bul regretiably little about bis tmvck and tbe faet tbal he 
visited AbyssinJa, India iuid Ceylon. He goes into detail only wben Ite 
dtscusses the Si. Tliomas's Christians of Ceylon and Indi^ obscujre 
icpons of whosc existence liad already found dieir way to Europc: 


Even in Taprobané [Ccj'lonJj an uhtiå irt Furtlicr Indla^ where rhe Indiani 
soa 13, tbim: is ^ Cburdi of Christians, -wiib clergy and a bodv of believer% 
bul I know not wheilier tbere be ony Christiatii In the porn beyond it* In 

ihc c^mntry cnlled Mald [MolabirJ, ^ here fhc peppcf grows, ihere is also a 
dturch, and av anolher plaec caifcd CaUiaira neor BambayJ ildere 

(S moreover j bbtiop^ whp is appoiiitcd fiom Pmio- In die idand, ngato, 
which is calkd ilte Island of Dioscondé^ [Socotra], which is ainuicd m tbe 
same indian mo* and wlicre the inltabSuints ^jik Cwk, bavmg becti 
ong^naily colonisrCs ænt ibidier by the Piotcniks -who supoultd Aimndcr 
the Maeedonian, ihcie art clergy wlua leccive thdr ordumtlon in Penis* 
and arc sent on ta ihc isbnd, and there \$ olio a multhude of Christbtm« I 
^ikd aloiig tie ooasi of this istutd, hxt did not bnd upon it. T met, ftowevet, 
wiib some of bs Creek-spesaking people who bad conu mnt Into Etfubpio. 
And to bkdwise among dte Baidiimf and Huns and Perdans, and the resr 
erf lie Tm1i3ii!5, Pmarmeniani^ and Medes and Elamito, and throtighout the 
wlHjlf! bnd uf Pej%ia tlitué b ito Umh to the number of dmrtrlie^ %ith biibofii 
H 
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and vcty brgc coininunirica of Quisriaii peDple, ^ wdl as raany martyrs* 
and monk^^ also living as hirrmLts« (TA« CArirfitm Tøpøgraphy of Cmtttas^ 

mnsbted by j. W. McCiindk, I^ndon: The Hailuvi Sodcty* iS^7, 

pp« ii3 f.) 

Ekewlitrc he noies a few facts about tlie island of Ceylon wliicli 
clearly shov the commeidal inierest of tht former mexchiini getting 
the betler of the pious monk: 

llic isbnd bdng^ as il is, in a central posiiion* is niiicb frequeoted by ship* 
from all parts af India and from Penia and EtJiiopja, and Lt likeDt'isc senris 
GUI many of its own. And from tlic remoiesi couniriL^ 1 mean TainUta 
[Oiina] and oiher imdinj^ pbees, it leod^'cs. aloK* doves, ^^ndalwood 
and ofher producis, and thnse again an: pas^ed on (o miirts on this side, such 
as Mat*, wbene pepper grow?^ lo Calliana wliidi rapGits coppet and 
sesame-Iogs, and cloth for nuking ilresses, for ii is also a grear pbce of 
business. (7Af CÅruiian 7 *i>pograpfty of Cosmas^ tmuslatejd by J. W* 
McCrindle, Lonrinn: TTic Ibkluyt S^ety, iSjy, pp* f.) 

He also lells us a liitlc about east Africa—onoe more iti conneciion 
wiih costly merebandise* viz- gold and frankincense.' But this is all in 
pareniheseSf and ai bottom tt interests only CcKsmas lumsclf^ Forlib 
oontempor^cs, bis txavels, asiorushing as ihey were* were manifesitly 
of litde importance. Apparently his book aroused interest mamly 
cause it containccl die lirst detailud mfonnation about the Indian 
Chrisuans^ whoj aldiougb regarded aa liereri^ lA’ere none ihe Icss 
considered noteworthy. 

For a long rime the Middle Ages bclievx^d that Indlån Oirisuanity 
weiit back to dic Three Wjse Men from tlw East, who came to Bcdile- 
hem at die birth of Jesus and later retumed to iheir Eastem bomelantk. 
Tilis is* of course, a piom superstidon- For in faet these aUcg&d Hng^ 
from the East* as aheady surmised by Keplerat the beginning of die 
sevcnteendi century, were JcwLsh astronomers from Babylon. Tlicrc is 
known to have been an aiLcient schoo) of astnmomy at Sippar near 
Babylon* and a euneiform text v^hidt chance has preserved recarris thai 
ihe celebtan^d conjunciion of Saturn and Jupiter in the year 7 b,c. was 
ohserved in Sippar. Now m Babytoruan asironomy Saium lind been 
hdd sinet time immemorial to have a particular signiEcanct for the 
wesicm lands of Syria and P^esdne; this may liave been connteted 
widi andem Jewisb traditions to die efftet dtat Saturn was die star of 
kraeh The con^unedon of sudi a faieful star vn\h die royal planet 
Jupiter must have been regarded by the tarly asuenomets as an event 
of dic bigliesi importance- Tt h thereiore very imderstandable that a 
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fev Jcwisli astronomers, havin^ obserred ihe convetgence of tlic two 
gteai planets on mh April, 7 b.c., should have resolvctf to foumey to 
S)*ria iheraselvet. A»cr the drawitig togeiher of the two stars on iith 
April, they woultl have been visible again at the beginnit^ of Ociober 
and the beginniiig of December so close to one anoiher as to have 
looked almost like o/se star. And so Matdiew niakeg his Wisc Men say: 
‘Where is he that is bom K.ing of the Jett'S? for wo Jtave scen his star 
in the east, ond are come to worsbip hinii' 

Tilis is ^estorv of ilieTluce Wtse Men from the East, and in faet 

*■* _ 

Asiaiic Cliristianily lias nt> connection whatsoever ivith them- Perhapa 
Jews fint carried tlie idea of ChristUntty to the Orient, or perhaps it 
was broughi by some of the many tefugees who fied to ihc oiitskirU 
of tlie Roman Empire during the early persecution of the Christians. 
At all events, a ' well-organized Qiristlan comnuinity' existed on ihe 
Tigris as early as 170, as Richard Henntg stat«, and on tliis gub- 
siructiire a proper Nestorian national Church tvas ercctcd in Persta 
during the fifih century. 

Indian Clirisijanity, on tlie other itand, probably goes back 10 a 
Christian missionaiy named Panuenus of Alejcandrta, who visiied 
India in chea A.o. aoo. Thestory diar die Aposde Thomas had managed 
10 escape to India in Å^Tf- 52, diere finding the three Wisc Men from 
lile East and bapdzing ihem inio tlic Qmstian faidi, arose m Europe 
oiily during the eighdi century. Afier the dearh i>f St. Tlionias, his 
companion, Jacob of Antioch, vrås supposed to liave succeeded him as 
Pairiarch of India. Matahar Chrisdanity, however, is of mudi greater 
aniiquity ihan this pious legend. Tn realiiy, the name 'St, Tlionias's 
Oiristians' is probabiy deri ved from a wealdiy Indian merchant called 
Mar Thomas, who is tniditionally reputed to have endowed the 
Malabar Cltmikm community with gruat possesslons. As we know, they 
reccived the« own metropolitan bii^p (Friar Jordanus of Sévérac, 
Bishop of KaulamJ towards ilte end of dte cighth ceniury, and shortly 
afterwards 3 secular organization developed out of this hterarchjcal 
onc: a CluTsdaii State wlth kings at its head, die so>callcd Tamutiri. 
Tlie St- Tliotnas’s Qiristians aire Nestorian iti dfKirinc and tlieir 
liturgical language is Syriae. In dic early years of (he present ecniury 
they still numhered something less dum half a million in Cochiii and 
Tmvancore. 

Just as Cosmas tvas of importance to his contemporaries for quite 
spedal reasotis and not slmpty because of his iravels, so ve licar too 
of anot her monk-—^the Irishman Fidel is, who travel led south two een* 
luries later. We o ve file extant accoimts of this travcller to die Irish 
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gcognipber Dicuilus, ;author of ii compreliLTisive geograpliy wiittcn 
in w hilsi i^iding ai ilic Coun of Charlemagne Tlicrein lie tclls 

of a monk on thc occasion of a pilgrimage to JerUiialeTn around 
7^0, joumeyed on fO fbe Land of tlxc Nile and chcn pasaed along a caiial 
fwm thc Nile into tlie Red Sea: 


Although 1 l>ave nevcr wen \i stated hy any chionider tliai a bnmch of iHe 
Nilc issnes into the Red Sea, Friijr FÉdelb has njoied ihis and coiiÉnned it 
in my pr«ence. Aceordtng to his aecoiint hoih cJetrg>' and lajTncn coming to 
Jcni^cm as pilgrims travel led on to die NiJev where litey boarded 
dilps and reached a moudi of ihe Ntle in tbe Red Sca ii *. 

Dieuilus could not have known, as we do, tlwr in faet this imknown 
mouib of the Nlle in the Red Sea was a canali nor coiild lie have kitown 
how enormoiisly ihih esmil shortened th^ voyage to India, Actiially 
the plan conceived in ihe middl*? of last cenmry by Negrelli and 
Lesseps, thc buildcrs of the Suez Canal, based on immcmely 
anciem proiotypes. For the Rtsi aruficially constmeted link between 
these iwo seas—originally folloT^Ing ilje detour taken by thc Nile— 
goes back to Rameses IT, the Gncai, in thc diirxeenth century BÆ 
The sand of llic desert gradualJy gnaflred a^-ay this huge pieee of 
hmtding^onstnjcrion. Seven himdred years' laicr, toiViifds 6 co 
Pharaoli Necho bad the cajial renewed, fTerodoius wriies of tt as a 
manTlIous and grandiose pieee of building: *TIiis canal"^ bc saj' 3 » *ia 
so long tliat h lakes four davs to sail from one end to the odier« And it 
is so wide ilut it can acconimodatc nPt*o triiemes abmeast* The waier is 
drawn from the Nilc; one hundred and rwcniy thousand Egyptbns 
peri&hed in the course of this work.* 

A Iiundred ycars bier thc waicm^y was miprovcd and widened by 
thc Petsian king^ Darius. Tliis is aitested I>y a cuDclform inscription 
from ilie fifth century BpÆ Aecording to ihe csian; remiins tlie cand 
150 feet wide and ahout 10 feet deep. Its hanks were wulEcd wirh 
ashbrs. Titen ihcre is stien«. Kalf a millennium laicr we hear trom 
Pluiardi tkat atier thc battic of Actiuin Clcopatni tried to transport her 
Acei over ihe isthmus and assemblc it In tlic Red Sea« The plan mis- 
eajrried, how^vcTj obviously becaosc otdy sm^l sectiems of tlie catiai 
w'cre sriJI usahle* But die Ronun geogniphers of the imperb! perjod 
wctc wdl aware diat n navLgafak link Iiad oriæ exisicd between the two 
seas. Tlicy called ihc Suez Canal Amnit Trojanut. die Trajan River, 
and from ihh h has betn dediiced iliat Trajaii tioxighi to render it 
tiavigable again. Slnce nodting more is said of it, however, we must 
assiime diat Trajan*s eilotts proved Iruiibss. Round the middJe ol ilie 
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ccuTury tlie caiLol vas ^l^-C!stablis^led by OJipU Onxar after 
the cottquest of Egypt, fbr a hutidr«! years theineafter il contintied 
to be uscd by Aiab ship^ ihough stUl only as a link betwecn ihe NiJe 
and the Red Sea. No doubt it was mainly used by waj^ips, sjoce 
Caliph Oniar^s principal n^otivc in creating rapid cotnmunicailons 
betwtcn Arabia and E^^pt must have been military* But it abo bote 
trading and passtnger vessebj for it was at this period itiat Fidelis 
sailcd down it* Around 770 [Jie Abbaside Callph Abu Jafar, whose 
capiud was Bagdad^ bad long Sitretches of the canaJ filled irt to deprive 
the soutliem Arabian rebcb of the waterway to Egyp^ 

AxkQiher long silencc falk* Towards the end of the liitecniii centtiryj 
however, traces of the anrricnt canaJ suil cleiarly visible* Wben 
inonks and Jay bcoiherv joumeycd to Ahyssinia at the hidding of the 
Pope rciund 1484/5;^ they saw wiib amazemcnt the sand-covered 

remains* 

' On che secotid day afwr our depaarturc firom Ciiro/ repom one of llicse 
clerical genileriKn, uxerratn Saitista d'lmota^ ^wc r^nJied ifie Red S<!si| and 
On the follo^ing duv we watkcd acms^ a bitod mioac* TlUi dug by 
Sesosiris, King of Eg)7it, and aftcr liim by Darius 0/ Perria and PcoJemy* 
It j hundred fcet T^ide, that js to say* fihy-three pnces, and f«t dccrp 

and joifltd ilie Red Sca 10 ihe MedjteiTinean. Bue since the Indiim Ocean 
lias d liighcr siidace Itvd liian dus Mcdiierraneafii, thcse kbigs did not Vpish 
10 comj^ctc liic canal. For a comaecLtan beween ihe two seas would have 
tubnwr^ die uholi- of Egs^-t under walcr* Ttic rernaining traces of it 
still tndutre a fecling of wonder, cv£n dvough tlie Und boiM by the ^^rnootii 
tlas half tdlrd ilte mtux at some phee/ 

Two hrnidn^ years bier, iti 1671, a doeument by Ort Uve desk of 
Louis XrV of Fnmce- in deconiTjve court script it bote cn ihe fiortt 
ihe suangc dtle Consilijim Ægyp^in£UTn^ ^EgypLian Advice\ Its aLithor 

LeibniSf the celebnitcd CtfrEium mailiciiiailciart and phUosopbet« 
And the mim in ihr-aw^y Hanover was so famovis thai evert 

the counkirs m Versaillcs Itad heatd of him^ they had not to 

withhotd this dacumeni frOTH ihe klrtg^ although it as ahsolutely 
craay as everything eUc concoctcd by (hose Germans: 

SEre^ 

'fhe Trpuiadon ffjT visdom eninyed by Your M^ijesty encemfas*^ me TO 
bv Lefore ymi the miteome of my detibcntiions on a pnoject whii^ in rlie 
judgement of rttany eminent may be ruimbefed simong die grtJicsi 
conccjvableand mosr easily reolitable ** - I xefer to the conqueat ot Egypt 
, , * Possessiort ofEgypt would t^pai to FmÉ>oi: 3 mpid connectipmiith die 
weaftlde^t landii of the Oncni. It wotikl bind dw T™ie of Indbi to Franee 
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And open !ciul{;ri fur funhi;i' wonliy uf :ui 

Altxmidfzr » * . 

Tlib is what ve read bi t!wt Consilmfn j£ffypticcu/ft- Not z word 
about låL caml between ilie Mediterranian and tbe Red Sea, of coui^ 
and tlie great Hanoveriaii h certainly not to be rang^ alortgisidc 
Rameses II and Daiius as one of rhc fathers of the Suez CanaL But it is 
ako certain diat France would have begiin by establishing a navjgahie 
eonnection of dik kind between the iwo seaa —if siie had gone to 
^pii 

Bu{ she did not go to Egypt; she ntade a fniiticss atrack on tltc Low 
Countties, tttid LeUsmi^s memotandutn wa$ filed Sn Louis XR'^s 
anchiv^. 

]t waL$ found titere by Napoleon. The proposnls of tlie gtear Gennan 
philosophvr won die approvaJ of tlie great Corsican States man. Tn 1799 
he cntbarked on the conquest of Egypi, and a liitle latcr Ile stood 
himself before the still clearly necognizable relJcsof thai ancteni arttftdal 
Tiraterway which had breached the between tlie Rttl Sca and the 
Medi tertancan' MesjUurSf voila It canal dts PAarmuLsf ' 

Bu t his eiigiiieers, headed by dilef designer Lepéte, eitpiessed serious 
tnisgtvings. Like tlie niasons of Rameses the Great rwo thousand years 
before thenij like the scholars of ilie Middie Ages, the^' believed tfwi 
die surface level of the Red Sca was higher than tliat of the Mediter- 
taneån, and since they estimaticd dus dififerencé of løvels at four feet 
diey were of tlie opinion tital an artlflctal system of Ipcks urotild be 
necessaiy to preveni the Indkin, Ocean from brraking over tiie land 
and inundating tlie wiiulc of Egypt. Tiiey reported tlus to Bonaparte., 

Tlicy communicared the same professional opinion to die Preå. 
And the public 'Waa convineed by it. Napoleon too believed it, One 
man alone rejected it, and that was die great French pliyslcist and 
madiemaiician Laplace, w'ho proved in ttendianr terms >h ^r the wlioLe 
idea was ntijucnse and that there could not possibly bc any difference 
in lirvtl bctwt’en die seas. But nobody lisicned to him. For nearly two 
thousand fivc Inmdred years It liad been ‘known’ that the level of ihe 
Red Sea was higlier. No amount of logic and matlietiiatical ptoofoould 
avad agarnsi thai I 

So die Suez Cinal was not buih, Coeilic, who told Eekermann in 

t S27 tbat' i t w'Ould be worth die trouhlc of livftig another fifty years' 

to sce Willi oiw’s own eytss the sevctuig of the isduLtus betw'ecn die 
«as of Eufope and Asia, liad been dcad a long lime before the dret 
spadeful of sand w^as lificd in the great imdonaking, Even the alL 
petwcrtul Ausirian cliancellorf Prince Mettemich, who« enetgy was 
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rcspofi^ible for ilie founding of a sodcty to study ilic probleni of die 
Suez Omal in 1846, Vl^ dead whcm di£ Ona] was opened. Dcad 1:00 
tlic engincer NegrelHi whose calculacions and Ecchnical prapo^als 
fortned the basis of \ht great work of oonsmiciJon; and hundreds of 
rhousonds of Egypdan vorkmen wto bad perished tn the desert were 
dead. Bui tlie Oiial was diere, and year after year xhe sJiareholders of 
ihe Co/rtpugTiie åmsyerstsl/e Ju ^artai maritime d!f Suei reoeived cnormotis 
dividends—in soirte imjasure egnfirming that strange oucle announced 
hy the priesis to Pliaraoli Necho;' Ccase, O Lord, ftom this plan. ff 
thou putiest 3 t in to esecution *hou wili noi iserve Egypt^ but covetous 
barbarians 1 * 


At tJjc same time as Cosmas and Ftdelis Tvere travelling in the 
Middle East iind India, jciurncys wete being made on a scalc far beyond 
that to which Europc accustomed. It is recorded from tbe cpodi 
of the Byzantifie Entpefor Jusrmian (a.d* 327=^5) that iwo QiHstian 
monks arri ved in liyzantium from the far-off Eastem country Sermda^ 
bnnging with dtem imponant secrets;. And now the old hooks tell us 
of a iiice Jiitle bit of commcrdal espionage, and of economlc disputes 
beiween the great powers of the periode correspondlng exacriy to the 
disputes that rage today ahout oil and uranlum^ 

Naiurally they did not concem either of ihesc inflammable sub- 
siances, for tvhich miinkmd at tJut lime tmd no but silL Kiiigs^ 
dukes, bishops, the rich merchanis^ the great sdiobrs, were all c lad in 
silk^ their wives were decked in die linest silb stuffa, and there was 110 
lintisidiold ^'ith any pretetisions to sodal distlnciion in wbich this 
woiiderfid faliric did nol play an imponant rok* In the Rome of the 
first emperor the uitemp<!Tate demand for stik in the grear ctdes liad 
al read y seriously eodangered die European balance of trade wxdi die 
Ea&t. fn the meantime the problem had merely grO'WTi more acuré, 
btiCause zlie Qiurdi lud entered the marktt as a heavy buyer of sltL 
The Byzantinc chuixhes in particutar were siiff with si!k. 

All this would not liavc been so bad if ilie silt road through Asm, 
originally establislijed by the Chincse emper o rs, had remain^ open* 
But die Tarim basin had been setried in about a.d. i 30 by savage Huno^ 
Mongolmn trlbes^ who cut the silk road ar this point* Tive sca route for 
Slik 10 the %Vorld, which was theteupon used insteadf ended 

in the country of the Paithmns and theh successors in povttr and 
dghts, the Pcfsian Sassanids* Pardiians and Persians al once realized 
wliat a monopoly this gave tbem;; bath pcuples made ev«y effort to 
scjueeze the last ounce of profit from jf, and whereas a potind of siifc 
could bc boughi for about j(JiSo in the time of the Koman Emperor 
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Aurelius, the same quanrity cost nearly jC^oo under Justbum arountl 

&.P. ffO. 

Tilis was a bitter blow. On top of it, ihere -»ete raany pol i ticat 
disagreemenis beiween Byzantlum and tbe Persians. If tlic Emperor 
took up aniis to settle them, the supply of stik came to an ini mediate 
stop and Jusijntan's ears tang with ibc complabts not only of his wife 
and datighter, but also, which 'nus mueh worse, of bis bishops and 
pamarchs, 

It was a difficul t situation. Justbian sougln to tnect it by agrandiosely 
conceived coramercial manoeuvie. Ever since the early fourth cenniry 
yeiy close politico-drplomaiic relations had existed between Byzancititn 
and the Christian kmgdom of Axum, vKidi cormponded roughly to 
present-day nortltcm Abysstnia. Wiih aeumen and energy the Christian 
lungs of Axiun bad graduaily exiended dieir power to the Red Sea, 
and for a long time tlieir port Adulis^ the modem Zula south of 
Massawa, succecdcd in dimming the hriliianæ and importanoe of the 
mighty and anden: Alexandria, Tlie rulers of Axtim had even crossed 
over to Arabia, and since aboui j 20 the kingdom of the Himyarites, 
modem southem Aiabia toge ther with the Yemen, had belonged 
uncontested 10 ihe AxumitJc splienc of powen Since time tmmemorlal 
soutliem Arahta iiad produced tlie finest navigators and sailors on die 
indian Ocean. How would it be, thought Justinian, 10 get the sitk 
trade in his otra hånds with their help? If liyaantiiini were to send her 
own sliips to Ccj'lon, at thai time the world mart for stik, and leave 
die Parthtans and die Persians 10 whisde for it? Of coursc, Justinian 
WDuld have to pay a considctahle comnussJon to ihe Axumites and 
Himyarites, None the less it would bc exoclleni busbess to squciæ 
the Persian mercantilc lirras, w'iih tlieir sliamcless luit for profil, out 
of ibe stik trade I 

tn 535 Jtutbiaii sent onc of lus best diplomats. Admiral Nonnosus, 
10 Axum and the Yemen. On both sides of tlie Red Sea the prdposed 
transaerioti met wLtlt approbation 1 afttt long liaggling over the terms 
of commtssion die partners finally rtached agrecmeni, and all necessary 
pnrpaiations were made 10 sail to Ceylon with the ncxt monsoon. 
And then it tmmed out ihat it tsus not tlie Persiam, but Justbian and 
his business associates who had to whistle for it; somehow or other 
the Persians must liave smugglcd agenis in amongai the shipowners, 
silk meiohanta, and financiers who were negpriatbg in Bj'zantium, 
Adulls and the Yemen. For when die ships of ihe Himyarites ’docked in 
Ceylonv there w as not an dl of silk lefi. The Peisuns lmd beaten thon 
to Lt, their agents iiad simply boughi up the u hole siock and taken over 
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iht storage facIlitJcs en hloc^ ihe Vemenitc skippers couJd do nothutg 

but watch and ctirse as bsJe after bale of the cosily fabric was stowed m 
forcJgn shjps. 

At just tilis juncfuré, as Prøcopius, tlie most celebraieti histodan of 
tho early Byzantine era, records, two Christian moiiks who liad lived 
for a lotig time in Serinda and knew the seciet of stik arrived in 
Byzaniium, ‘After repeaied qttestioning as to the mie facts concemina 
silt, tlie monks told the Etnperor that the producer of this stiiff vpas a 
porticutar kind ofwomi* whose naturelt was to devote itself unceasingly 
to the production of silk/ Tlie two monks added tlut they saw no 
rcason why these worms sliould not continue their activity in the 
Byzaniine Empire. They lud only to be Icrched from Serinda. ’They 
CO uld not be ob iained 2divc. But the wonns could soen be procured, 
for tlie eggs of caeh generation werc numhcidcss.* 

Naturally, Justinun was mueh impnessed by this nepon. He promptly 
sent the t^'o monks back to Serinda—we do not know tlie lixact posi¬ 
tion of this country, but it was probably the oasis of Klioum In sou th- 
West Si nkiat tg, to which stik culiJvation luul been introduced two 
hundred years earlier. A few years later the two clerical smuggleis were 
back in B3^zantium. Hidden in their bo I lo w pilgrim's staves weie 
tnnuraeiable siJkworms’ eggs. 'These were uans/ormed’, as Prooopiua 
relatcs, * by a rebitth into worms, wliicli Uved on die leaves of mulbeny 
tiees. And theiHrefortb slik was mmu^tured in the Roman Empire/ 
Thjs was done above all rn Greece and cspecialJv oti die Peloponn^e. 
On accouni of its niany sili farms wtdi their mulberry tiees it waa 
knowTt througlioui dic M iddie Ages as Morea, after Ålonu the 
muUxny-tree. 


Tliese accounts show that even widioui die sdmulus of the erusades, 
pilgrims and odiers tiavcUed lo the Easx, Pilgrimagcs to die Holy 
Sepufdire at Jerusalem in particular werc made a( all periods, sporadi- 
cally it is true, hut none the less agaln and again. For nuuty cenruriesy 
even under the dominion of the Arabs and the Turks, diis joumcy was 
no more difScult or dangerous than odicts^ apart from occaaonal 
attacks by rohbcr bands and die usual trouble with customs iOfBdds. 
At dic tum of die cigbih to ninthoenturies there was a regutar PTsrfKang * 
of ambsKadors between Cbarlemagne and Haroun al Rasliid and the 
beginning of fricndly relations. Naturally enougb, tbese diplo imiic 
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CDurte^ies liiuj ihtk effect cin cvt^ryd^y ^fBizrSp Tr^vd (O itu: Floly Luid 
scem 5 [O have become so mucb easler a-s a result that 3t wordi vrliile 
bringing out proper trave I lers* guides* Tlie P€r€grmatt?w^ a body of 
wriicfs concemed wirh rlie prepamrion of these 'Ibedekm'*j originally 
confined themselves to bare statemems of routes^ dlstmce^ lodglngs, 
lolls and taxes. La rer tliese brief remarks ^ irtter>persed wkh skott 
notens on coimmes und peoples^ pkees of intetest^ curiosirkis and 
geographical peculkrUies^ and so works were ptciduæd bearing a very 
dose rcsembknce to our gtnde-books* 
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GfeeJf niTctimrics of Fsamttoihtf II scraichfd this chm^^ in* 
striptioit ott tke Ug af om of thå tt^ossi of Aiu Swthci in I/uhia tn 

circa 590 i 7 *C 


Tilis may cause surprise. But aciually U lA'as merely a return tO a 
very ancient etmom. For travdlcrs^ guides—mcluding one for die 
joumey to Qtina, theugb it Iias nor been pteserved and know of it 
oiily from heaisay—alieady exisied in antiquky* Appaienily there wa* 
a gteat love of iravel in tlie anrient worid* Time af ter time, for example, 
die nunies of antique pleasure-travdlets, wha stood in amazerncrit 
before ilie pyramids, have been found soraichod cn some block of 
stone in d»ese tombs of ihe andent Egjpton pharaolis* We know tbai 
there were guides for foieign visitots to Troy and Arhens, and a 
Hourisliiiig memento industry* The hig mdustrialLst Fkvius Zeuxis 
from the Plirygian city of HiempolU, who lived at the time of ihe ftrst 
Homan emperor* cxpcessly announeed in his tomh inscription tliar Ile 
hud made twcniy-one (outneys to kaly* Ir was naiural enough for 
someone with an invcniive mind to conccive the idea of travel lers' 
guides as long ago as two thousand yeais* incK^t famous of rhesc 
andent 'Eaedckcrs* is the ten-volume guide to Grccce writterv by 
Pau&anias and published in circa a.d. aoo. From ir a tong and nev^ 
etuirely broken chain of such works leadsi to the modem guidre-book* 
With ihe cnisadfs ihc spbime iliai was Asia gréiv gradiudly more 
ramiliar and mtire visible bcliind tlie sand-vdU of lier greai deserts. 
This va:»t conrinem already looked upon as dte land of nu^C 
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jtfid thc supemarund^ af mim'cls lo The sprcad of 

Orienial, espedaUy Lidiiin, myths and legends in ibe pactiy of thc 
Occidem, the appcajrance in n of liens, scqjenis^ magidims, aages iind 
seofarers wlio underwent fantastic advenmtts (modelled on Siiib^)^ 
which began with the misades^ cicarly sho^^ dic European^s artimde 
of fcartul wonder towards dm enigmaiic and alien worldL Wlkrn tlie 
preaicnce of «iTong Chrisiian mi!uences in IsJam were observedj wlum 
Chriiiirian pilgrims encered die lioly 
Land from India^ Abyssinia 

and oiher lar-oiT lands, it was only a 
step to thc genesis of iliat half Qtns- 
tian^ half pagan myth of a niysteriom 
priest-kihg John hving amongst thc 
huge mountains and vast degens of 
innei Asia. Alter die cmcifbtlon of 
ChrisT, ran the legend, lie ^tt*ha had 

not soen doatit* and ia Iio tvas lijiked 
in pcople^s minih i^ith both {olm thc 
Bapri^i and the favotiriie disciple of 
Jesus, liad made his way unrecog- 
iiized to Asia and there^ untouched 
hy age and deadi, liad founded an 
ironierne Christian kingdoro, whose 
royal masterand higbest pricsE 
The first step in the emergence of this fable Vi'as the visit to Pope 
CalLxtus II at Rome, in tiaz, of an alleged Bishop John, Patriardi of 
India, who had nuny marvellous things to telate. Tlie legend 
brouglu in 10 full prominence, however, by Bishop Oiio of Frehdng, 
one of the most famous and leamec! historians of ilic Middlc Ages* 
Ln anturnn 11^5 Otto of Frehing was cdled to confetenæ widi Pope 
EugeniLiB 111 at Viterbo in Iroly; dunng his siay at die Papål Courr hc 
made thc acquainiance of the Bishop of Andoefa in SjTia- Tlils prince 
ol ilie Church, Otto ol Freising has recorded for posierity, lold Inm 
thai a few ycats ago a cenain Joim, iwlio lived beyond Per^b and Ar- 
metiu iti the fardicst Orient, wlm vas at the same time king and priesr 
and belonged with his peop!e lo the Chrisdan faiih, lud made w^ar on 
thc Kings of die Medes and Persbas, and lud taken Ecbaiana dteir 
capitaL Tilis sounds tabulous in ihc exueme, yet a great bat tic fonght 
in the east* and prtdsely in tlic ycar jjd by die Hejira (1141:)* *5 
iteorded in Arab sonrees- We may, rhenefore, take tt as proven thai 
thc major event lecoimted by Otto of Freising, thc great baiilc in iIic 
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cast, re^ti upon faer- Ir is fair lo asaume ih^xt rhe subiadfary staiemenT— 
tliai the leader rtie victorious host Tvas a Christkiir—abo has some 
fotincktton^ 

Who w'ss Prcsrcr (or Presbyrer) John? No final artswer to this qu& 
tion iias yet been fonnd. Ir is possible that the pricsL*Icing^ of dic Sr, 
Thomas's Cliristians i^-ere rhe prorotjfpes for the Prester John mytbj 
ir is possible thar it icferred ro ihe Oiristian rufeta of Abyssinia; it Is 
atso possible^ and ihis is ihe most Ukely cxp 1 an;^tioo, thai it reLues to 
YeUiJ Tashi, the chicf of the Kam Khitai^ a Turid people livlfig in the 
nortL of Tien-slian at ihc beginning of die iwelfth century* Part of ihc 
Kara Khitai professed tlie Nesrorian QiristUn fairh, wliiJe pair adhered 
to Buddliism, King Yeltu Tashh who budt up 3 great empire her ween 
j 12^ and 1144, is tltoughi to have been a Nestorim. 

In [ 141 he infikted a emsbing defeat on the Mohammedan Seljuks 
near Saniarkand. The whole of Turkesun now under the suj^eraimy 
of the Kara Khiiai and Y’eliu Tashi is believed ro have been on rhe 
pol ni of ad vand ng as the Huns befone lilm and Gen^is 

Khan aficr him* For some reason luiknown ro us, he never pul this 
plan into action. Yeliu Tashi died in 1x4^ and wid) his deadi the vast 
empire he had created collapsed wldiouta sound- 

As we have said, it is by no means sure tbal this anegedjy Chnsdan^ 
but possibly Biiddbistf K!titan king was really rhe original of (he 
Prester John iegend; Certuin circumsiances speak in favour of this 
theory, however^ Tlie news of a shattering defeat of Moslem forces at 
the hånds of a Christian king re^Lched Europe at a time when the Aiabs^ 
following tlte successes of ihe first erusade^ Itad laundted 3 sedes of 
devastating coimter-blo'ws agaimit rhe invading European ttoops. On 
the first day of Chrisrmas 1144 Edessa recaptured by the Moham- 
medans* Tliis was a palnftil loss and in vie w of ihc dlslieonening situa¬ 
tion in ihe Holy Land it looked likc bemg the preludc to further te- 
verses- When first vague nimours and ilien more definlie reports of die 
batde of SkUiiarkand reached Europe a Ittde laier^ the suppositidn that 
a Qirisuan ruler tn distant Asia had indkted an overwltelming dtfeae 
on ihe 3we-lnspiring followers of tlie Prophei naturally made a deep 
impTCssioQ. The sirange and far-away potcntate whg liad emerged 
victorious from this balde seetned os theugh sent by Godj and so the 
Presicr |olm legend may hav*e spning up out of minglcd despair and 
bope- 

Into ihis situatian, rendcred even more dismal by the foilure of the 
second erusadt of 1147/8, diere biust a sensabon of die first magni- 
tude wbicli SCI the chanccheries of Europe bumng: tlie Greek Emperor 
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Manuel the Itoinan Emperor Frederick, the Pcppo, und orhei- Oiriiitlan 
sovereigns reeeived a letter from the priesE^king Johnf An exceedirigiy 
imf^rtous, exceedingly arragant For die aijprcnic representatives 
of the dinee greai powers of d;e day gjvcri to undt^tatid in no 
iinccrtain terms that their power and tlieir were aa nodiing in 

comparison with the ahsoluie petfeetjon of Ptester Jo!m: 


I/Tlitni, Manuel, irih discem My greamew aivd \ly esjcelleuce atid tf 
Tliou Tkih know wlwre upon carih Our onuupoteno!!! rdgMih, Thou shall 
odmit and believc viithnui douhtiiig ihat I, Prøttrr John, am the Lord of 
Lords and diat 1 surpass alt chc ktngs o {ihe whole eanh In riches^ mercy and 
omnipocence« SeventyHfWQ lupg^ pay mhme to tJs atont 

Tlic letter condnues m this stj’lc for several pages. Fresier John 
ponrays in detail dte wonders of liis country, die vast quanritles of 
gold and pneeious stones in iJic rivers, the magnilkencc of his paUce, 
tJic fertilJty of liis ficlds and gardens — bui he also rebtes that in Ms 
kingdom there is no war, no private properry anri hence no poveity^ 
and ftnally he stresses that desptte his iniinite peifccTian lie U only a 
simple, humble priest befoie God i 


Wherefore it will not astetiish Thy sagaeiiy thai Oiir vciierablc person 
may not be named by any worthier name ibm iliat cf Prester [presbyter or 
priestj. We Ilave at Our coun mzny nufustets ptHsessrng liJgher spiritital 
ofhees and dignities^ Our Lord Kigit Steward, for example, b a Primate and 
Klngj. Our cupbeaiet a Klng and AndiLbhop, Our Clumbcrbin a Bishop 
atid King, Our Marsha! a Klng and ArchiTTundrite, Our ^f3ster of Our 
Kludtens a Iting and Abbot- And thercfoie it doih not be^eent Our Highness 
to hc n^irned by die same niunes ond bear the farne ranks as those with which 
Our paJacc overflows. Our Eminence iberdTorc prefers out of liumiJiiy to 
be designaied with a lesser name ai>d office. 


Tlus letter is patenily spurioii^ but diere seams to Itavo been a very 
good reason behind its drculariun. Il outllnes a political Utopta 
intended to throw imo relief the tnjusrices and abuses of the day. Bodi 
die fantasric descriptioiis and the luuighty tone were adopted to secure 
for tlte letter ihe maxlnutm pubfteiry. 

ilils allcged Jetter from Prester John in transbied xnto 
many European languages and the tmknown outhor undoubtedly 
succeeded in bringing hb concepilon of a naturaJ democrticy, very 
similar to that expouncled two centuries bier by Nichobs of Ctisa, 
befote a wide audknee^ The contrasi between eonditions in Eutope 
and those in the ideat State of Prester John wtxt glaring* ^Miereas the 
medie v;d emperors continued to have themselves designar cd and 
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revered ^ divine, thc incomparably more powerful prieat-king decbred 
ikii he was and rematfted a morcd man and was conteni, de^pLtc his 
almosr di vine cimnipotence, to I>c a simple priesr. And vt-hmas ibe 
nascent monetary cconomy in Europe begirining to nmle thc 
^God-glven' amUliesis bewcen noble and buighcr on dte ene Eiand 
and die oppressed peaSLam and discnfrandil^cd day-labouner oit rlie 
os her paintiilly ev ident ^ die Chxisilan Commnnist autticr of Prøter 
johii‘s letter laid emphasis on ihe faet that m thc inuncasurably wtde 
and wcaldiy Easicm wonderland diere was no private propertv, be- 
causc everytbing belonged lo God and liis high prie^t. And iinally^ 
wiiereaa facTiortj disse nsioti, envy, nmrder and violence were 
rampant in twelfth-centuiy Europe^ tbe lands of Preater 
a State of perpetuaJ peace and tranquilliiy, saTeguarded by hw and fiee 
from all fear save iliat of Almiglity God. 

Tlius the unknown aiidior of ihis mysterious epistle Vras able to 
project Into thc bloody and turbulent arena of bis cpoch tive image of 
an ideal mier sucb as die Middle Ages longcd for and awaited. If the 
thesh bticfly ouilined liere t& correct, we ran understand vihy ihe letter 
wa$ addressed to tlie three antagonists of the t’ft ellth cenmry: Frederick 
Barbarossa^p the BvTantine Emperor and the Pope, and why only the 
last naincd of tbese iliree fek any inelination to reply to For die two 
greatesi! seciikr potenuies of Europe left the Prester Jokn^s 

letter imanswercd. Tlie Pope might bave done the same; die faet tliat^ 



n 
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ori tlte contrary^ he answ^ered die letter at great lengtlv seems to suggest 
ihat 1te rccog^ized its character as a Utopian pobtical programme- 
In JiTT Pope Alexander IH wroic a long letter to tlic 
/n^om/rif Sac^rdotuni ^ Prestcr Jolm'j althougli he did 

not tfiow the laucr s address and no one could tcll U him. Tlie Pope 
had to Wfitc this le s ter ^ because thc tremendous circidatjon of the priest- 
Idng's manifesto compclled li I m to State die basic principles wbidt had 
govemed the Oiri&tian West for nearly iwelve hundred vears^ Even 
ihe Vatiean, howcverj does nol appear to have attached mueh diplo- 
maiic importance la its letter, ti is couched in pretty blunt terms and 
Iraves the disiani Presier John m no doubi that tliece h only ofu suc¬ 
cessor to Sl Peter, namely the Roman Pope, and tlmt he, Prester Joluii 
can expcci friendly ireatmcnt f rom Rome only if he rakes tilis faet to 
brart. Hib was radier rougb language for a poientatc who bad boas red 
dwi *evciity-iwo tings paid mbute to him and ibat kings, dukes and 
earls watted on him at table. Neverthcicss, tbe letter was entmsted to 
die Popc’s personal physictan, Magister PJillippus, wlio liad jusl re- 
turtied from a joumny to the Middle East, io deliver to Prestet John. 
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Master Philip didj in Ihct-i out on tiis cfSpIoniatic misskin* Necdl™ 
10 sayj tie wis never Been agaki^ nor was anytlutig funlier Iicard from 
Prieat John. 

The wide imprcssion made by ihe self-srj^Icd Prester |ohn*5 npen 
feder to the rufens of Emupe k rcJicctcd in the many Lmguages imo 
whicli it was tninsbtcd* Otve of die most striking of these tninslailons 
was that imo Gejman by Otto of Diemeringcrt, Canon of Metx, whkli 
appeared in the eac!y fourtecntli oentury and expanded ihfi origtnal lexc 
into a kind of folk’-boofc, Four extracts from thk are given berewitii, 
bincej apart from anyihlng clse, they alTbitl a very oSear piaute of the 
geograpliical conctrptioiis af a faurteemh-cenrury European ^hoUr. 

First there is the far-avi*ay wontferland of Indiia^ of ^fiich tlic 
ezusaders back frum jerusofem iiad lieard and rqx^red so mudt: 

India is a gn:at wide canntry^ and there is tnoit land rn India than rn dJ 
the resr of ihe T^urld, The of BabyJonia as well ns Yei^ of Per^iii 
and Allexander and the Romans made iheir imy ihitiier* 

Thcn ihcrc is die story of die wonderf'ul sldicus bird, af which die 
erusaders relaied tliar h cauld speak likc a humiui bdng. Tlus was ihe 
pauTOtj utiknown in the West tdJ tlien, of which Otto of Dfemeringen 
writes: 

Tliete all kinds of mendiandise arc found and ihere too U found the sidlctj:«^ 
which b 4 beauiiful kind of binl. And it understands human i^peedi; these 
hirds lalk m orte another and amwer ctfiTe^:iJy like human/!, so leafTwd afe 
th«y ^, The bird U gmn ah over lEs body, save only iu Cbet und iu brak^ 
wbidi m itd; and dic bird Iias a long tail and lias 4 red band round irs neck^ 
and has a tongue like that of a man and k long and ditn^ noc mucli bigget 
than a ^ oodpecker * * * 

Alter tbis and slmilar anuising aneedotes in die introductory chap^ 
ters^ DJemeringen comes to tbe tbetne proper: 

Pri^r Joba has under Idin sotne yi kingdonts, ralcd ov-cr by greai lordtii 
eacli of whom tias sever^l ocher kinp under lumi ■ ^ - Pnesr John hiu liis 
dwelling in rbe land of Pentexoria jusr tikc die Greai Khan at Cartiay, and 
altrays hrts ibe Grcat Khan^s daughier as his wlfe * *. ide dwcils for the most 
part m a dxy called Susa^ and aU*ays has by hitu same ti archbiahaps jnd 
some 10 otlier bishops, wliich are all mfehty lords^all king^ and pnnee^ 
And there art many good CliHstians among !iis courifers and Ln hh country, 
who bdieve in fhe Iloly Trinityt although they do mu beOes'c ia rrtany 
[tnieles wUldi wc havt. Tlicy oiso do not know mueh about ChHsiendnm 
nor about emr i:reed nor about our pope — Thcy liave a pairtaieJi tberr 
wc have a pope; and iiim ilicy obey J^i^d likewise Prfest John »«* And tf 
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Pricst John to natliing but a cro!» madr of wunA h tirjme lieAire 
Itim; this Jic d&ea From rrvcrmt Iiumtliiy and also luA a gotdcn ha*m UkU of 
«arth cuTied befott him ai all times , . . ju recognilion of thc faet that \m 
domiiuan is earthiy thai hts body mu^i mouldci' m the ^arth, however 
great a lord be And ifa;it is very vise« 


After this desenpdon of Prester John himself and a lengtbv por- 
trayal of the precious tliiiigs contained in Im palace, Otto of Dicrmerin- 
gen ié\h ns a lirtk more about the wondm of Asia. Them is a heati- 
warmitig naivety ahout the Canon of Metz's account: 


In Pricst Jcdin^s coimirj' there art many strange lands many stnnge 
cusioms of men and beasts^ and at onc end of his country there is a 
[lur i$t q ^ cOvered all over witli fiowing sand, and tbere ts so mueh sand 
and tlie sand ts &□ deep ihai ii is noi known for sure whether diEji^ b^ter 
Lindcmeath or noL At both ends animaU Ufce fiiji corae oui of tij but diey 
ar« not Uke proper fislu And the>' art good lo eai . . - Tlw sea stretdw as 
hr as tlie desem oi Indti, so thai no man may come diither. Ahout three 
days' loumey from il« sea in tllrc Tvildttneas and in ihe desm Iks å range of 
mountains^ and cul of tlw mouiitains the ft^aner in whiclt growprecious 

stones, as has been dHerihetL And bet^ond the "waier b a {0^^ broad plain^ 

a nanin; tliat every day,, as soon as ih* sun 
ris«, small 3fQting trees spring up out of the grotiiitl and gtOw up out of 
the earili wiili tlie sun cveiy day, and w!ien the sim sinits and sots ihoy too 
disappcar bencatJi the carth unlil the next mominiif, when thev cotne 
again ond so on . . . Tliere are also inany orondrre of the same kind in tlie 
deswt. For there are al »o very many wild people who hsve hams on thdr 
Iieads and do not know any language, they yelp and gnint llke pig^ Thert 
are also niany Sydicus, (hat Is lo sav, parroui, tti ihe same t^'on, 'tvlilch fly 
to the people in tiic Iklds and speak ro ihem and gteet them with proper 
speeeii, as ihough tlwy spoke the tongue of men. Prest John abo has raoun- 
tains of gold and other metah ihere mice lod ants and other antmals dig out 

tlie gold, so ihjii Jt is fdund beauiilijl and pure, whicli Is noi siich fiard work 
as here in our cmmirv . . . 


With this are will concludc Otto of Diemcringen's account. It tnsiy 
bc seen ihat all sorts of matter from aniique litgend, such as the tale of 
the gold-diggirg ‘ mi« and ants', ia mingled livith modem elcraetits 

like the statement thai Prestet John has the dau^ier of the Great Khan 
as hU tvife. 'flic account con talns observations in natural liistory, 
geomorphological reports liltc that of the Indian sand-sea—the hrst 
glimpses of the central Asian deserts svith ihcir swelling sand-dtaies— 
and over il all lies Diemeringen's view iJwi tlle kings and poten tates 
of this world are only mortal ment an essentially democraiic idea whkh 
cleatiy prefigures ihe future with its concepis of the Rjghre of Man. 



The CnuadeSf Prester John and the Greai Kh<m 



Tlie bias of liSs nartativc is ^lite diHcrent from tfam wliidi charac* 
terizes Cosmas Indicopfcustcs or ihc moni Fjdelis, To O«o of 
Diemeringco llu! eartii ieself wiiit iis woitdt^ and iis boundJessncss, 
and thc advcntnres whidi bcfaU thc tiavellet passtng through iti aie in 
ihemsctves astonishing and worthy of relation* This outloolc ls insepar- 
able from tlie deraocnuic Jliread ihat runs through hJs acetnuiE, For a 
ntw type of m^n and a new spiritual attitude were bc^niuog to show 
themselves in Euxope. And yet Otto of Diemeringon betongs entirely 
to the MJddle Ages. For alongstde ihese few episodes, whtdi stand out 
from thc bulk of his narraiivc, Uiere aie long passages such as might 
have come from any medieval romanoe of magte and iure therefore of 
no inrerest to us here. 


In spite of all thc djsappointments inflkied upoo walting Europe 
by ihe legcndai^' Prester John, thc hopc that a mighty Clinstlan poten- 
tate was reigning somewhere in Asia remained alive for a loitg time. 
Even after the publicaiion of Marco Polo's travet narraltve xclaritig th it t 
the mier wlio bore the name of Presicr John had dted long ago, liopc 
of Quisdan aid from tlie Far Orient dared up agajn and again. The 
Occident contmued to await the great Eastcni king utuil well into ttic 
dfteenth etniury* And ihcn Prester John loo found rest at last. 


1 

All the belis are toUing. 

Tlieir plangcnt vokes are ringing through the high notm far across 
the land. Avignon is tolling its belis. Avignon, tlie papal city, is calllng 
the faitbful to prayer cn this July dav in ilj8. 

And everjT^here, as far as the voke of Avignon readtes, men doff 
thc ir caps and women and diildren fold tbdr hånds in prayer. 

A mintde lus happmed 1 An incredible mfracle I And like -wildfira 
the news has run from out of the tortuous srreetø of tlie anclent city 
into the vUlages round ahout: the Great Klian of China has sent the 
Pope an erabossy consisdng of Friar Andrew and fifteen Tartar princcs. 
And now tliat tlie bells are tollitig, the deep-voiccd bel I of No tre Dame 
du D6mc, the sjlvery bdl of Santa Maria, and the radier ciacked bell 
of ilie Hotel de Ville, ihuy are cntering die dty. 

First comes ihc municipal guard, then the guards of the Pope, 
Benedict XI!, dum, bencath a silken canopy, the high clergy—ihus tfie 
long procession winds jis way slowly througli ihc strects; |ialttn|dy 't 
cTcesea thc narrow bridge of Saint*Biiifaei to the Papal Palacc. And 
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thcre tliey are: Friar Attdtcw m a Eair isliirt^ wtili hunibly bowed iitad 

and bearing a candle m his and behind him in a Icmg line tlie 

Tamrs. all of iliem wondrously ekd in lieavy silt strc^Ti vith precious 
stones and gema. Bencadi tbeir uil, poinied hclmcts rliey have broad 
foreheads^ prominent cheekbon« set far apon^ iind narrow, sbnting 
eyes from wliitli an occasional glance dacts over the waiting niultiiudej 
over the fcarniiig rivMj ovcf the batilemenied rampam of die dty. 

Ar dxe forecourt, in front of tbe enirance ro tfaf pabee^ tlic procession 
dividcs, Tlie efergy tum inwurdf the glttteringp gleaming guards of 
the Pope fringe the semi-drcle, tlie belis are siilL Tlie monk Andrew 
steps forward, and rn die deep, solcmn siLcnce tbat now cnvetopis rfie 
city his voice rings tip to dic pabce, reguesting entry; 


[n the power of Almighty Godi This is ihc command of liic Empertir 
of Emperors: 

We Bind Our ambassador^ Andrew ihe Fnmk^ ivitli t^teeci companions 
across the seven seas to the Pope» the Lord of Qiristendom, in ihe country 
Cif tlie Franks;^ whert iJic Bun sots^ lo open a way that We mav often send 
the Pope cnihassies and diai the Pope may cjfren send embasslcs to and 
thal We Ourselves may ade ihe Pope lo send Ua his blessbig and always to 
rcmcmljcr Us in his holy prayers. And We mommend lo liim die ALms^ 
Our servirtus, Chrbiian sons of the Pope 1 


Herc Friar Andrew pauses. For ihe ncxt passage In the letter from 
the Gteai Kliati Shun-ri (Mongolhn Togan Umur, 1331-7C) is nol 
for public dcclajTiatlon, but for the Pope's prii.'ate eye- li concems, as 
he knows, ihe potentaic^s very ardent personal wish. ^May we aJso 
bc sent froin titt Land of dic Suiiset hofses and ot her wondcrful tbings', 
Shuii^ii liad qiiickly added to the complctcd docmneni- The senience 
stands a litile oramped in the space bciweeti tlie solemn te^Kt of die 
letter proper and the subscription to the whole docuinent: ^ Given al 
Camhaluc in die year of Ratip in tlie 6th month^ on the jrd day of die 
new moon/ 

This was wriiten in July 1336, two years ago, Friar Andrew remem- 
beis tt wclL So oow he is in Avignon^ and in a moment he w^ill »ee the 
Pope* And then^ bchlnd diese high, forbidding walts^ hc will also read 
otii the secand leticr whidi he still carrieis in his pocket, iht letter from 
ihc four Alatis, as die Omstian Mongolbn princes an: called; 


In the powcT of Alndgluv frod and in the honour of the Emperpr, our 

Jord I 

We, Furim Vuens^ Caiiocn Tungii,. Gemboga Evcnxi and John Yuckoy 
wiih Ibrcliead 10 ihe isirih and tds^npi his fee[ present i>ur greciinR 10 the 
J loly Fsiher, our Lord Pope t We beseech his blessing and his grace and tha* 
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he will TtTiwmibcr ns cmd fm^ci u? m tus hoty pnayers. L?t Your 

Holincss krtow thai ^ were for a long time Lnsirucred in ihe Cartrølic fiiih 
and thai wcrc saluiarily ggided and fpreaily consoled by Your 
Brothci Jotin [John of Monic Corvino, Arclibisliop of Cimbaluch a stfonfj, 
samily and pati^l mui. But ht dJed e^hi years ago^ and sln.<x tliat Uma 've 
klire b«fj wirhout a fificphtrd aind wiihout spiritiml comfon^ Wc shoidd 
have beén glad n> hear that You liad made arrangemenia m send us anothef 
kgate. Bul lie fias not j'« tome. Tticrefone wc besecdi Your f loliness that 
You sliould send ua a good, pticjtt and wise legate, wlio will rnfep cjare for 
the laJvation of enr 40u)s« And thai hc should come (jutckly^ bccause wc arc 
in a sorn^ pli^u vddunii a supi^me head and witiioiu nort^brioru At the 
same time we bescedi Your VC'l^om to return a fnendly ani^WErr to the Lord 
otsr Emperorj becni&e thus^ as he himselfwis.^i titt way wHl be opened and 
free and agreeabln for embassics to be sent fncquently from Vou to him and 
from him lo You^ so thar fnendship may be esiablished berw^een You and 
him. Ttierefone niay Your Holiness take care thai he reccive a definite answer 
and an embossy« as heCDines Your Holiness^ becau^ the CbnÅtLms tn ihcse 
parts enjoy grtat honnur, e\'cn If Jies aod diicdt aic someiiincs to bc met 
ihere. 

W^ntten in Gtmbaluc tti ihe year of Raii, Jn ilic dth monih^ on the jrd 
day 6 f tlie ne^ nwwn IJuly i j ø], 

They were two grandly naive letters wUsch Friar Andrew deJivered. 
Hewascenajidynocoiifidenei^ trickiiter^ and liisyellDw-shiniird Chinese 
compunions were certmnjy not Chmese nicrchants soeking to gain 
entry' ro Benedicr XII under false pneiences, Shun-d^s hastUy imerpo- 
lated note thai he would very mueh like to have a few horses and other 
wonderful things &om tlte Land of die Sunset—Arab ihoroiig}ibreds^ 
of course^ for there vicre pleniy of sliaggy bnic Mongoibn poni^ fn 
Camhaluc—is the obviousJy genuine expresslon of a keen dcsire on 
the part of a man widi a passion for horses^ It mtist liave been added by 
the Great Klian'a own band. 

And ilie submisdve diedon of the Abn princes’ Jetter, unmbmkably 
inBuenæd by tlicir own expeutence of the omnipotcnce of ilie Smie, 
likewise points strongly to die Mongol poten rate IravLng beeti the 
aiithor of this mission. 

This enihassy from the Tariars was not altogelfier unexpccted- Fver 
since the emergence of the Prater John myth, l-C- strK:e 1150, every 
pope in turn bad endeavoured to trace dic al leged Christian sovereign 
in the Far £a$r. In the middle of the rwelfth century Asia wa^ so to 
speak, "the fashion* in Europé, just as Cliina at the end of rhe 
dghteenth ceniur)^, or Japan at the end of the nineteenth and hegin* 
Tting of the twcnticllu AU tbe same, tlie \*ailcanV dccjsion tu enter 
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inui rebiTions wiih die Orienra! powers Tt'as due Tieirher to a passin^ 
vogue nor to chancC| but ro far^slgfit«! polidcal calaibijon* li was this 
which pTompted the Vaticaix to employ one of it$ L»r mcti for ibe 
taskj ihe Fonciscan Joint of Planb Carpmi« In spring Plana 
Carpini receh'ed in^mictions to Icad an endiassy front the Pope to the 
Greai Khan of ihe Tortars and establfsJi friendly rebtions with ihe 
Mongols. 

It is not kno^Ti wheilier or bow far the fundamental aims ofdus 


nussion wete disclosed lo CarpmL But 5 ince he was a percepiive diplo¬ 
mat of great expcricnce, thcy can scarcely Iiave rcmamcd bidden &cm 
bim. In the ^uimner of the prcvious vear, in thc middle of August 1144^ 
Jerusalem tiacl fallen onct more into the bands of tbc infidek Tbings 
^'cte going badly for the cause of Cbihiendom in tbc Hoiy Landf and 
in central Europe too the Pope bad serious worrics^ He thereforc bad 
good reason to put oui feekts to extia-Europcan powers. One factor 
in this dechion aras doubtlesis the Itopc of bcmg able to stir up die 
MongoU, bitter foes of Islam, Hgainst rhe foUowers of MaliomcE and so 


tclieve the situation in the Middle EasL It v-ras not niany ycais stnce an 
axmy oi Teutouic Kniglits lud bceii anniJnlated by die cavairy and 
artillerj^ of the Mongols far north of the Alps in the lands of tbc cast, 
whicb had just been colonized. Suppose die Mongols could now be 
sent against Bagdad? 

Tlus ’W'as tlic position vhen the decision taken in tbc Curia 


ar tbc beginning of 1245 to e^tablish contaci ^itli the Mongol rulcrs. 
Tilis.action was manifesdy regarded as very Important* Four separate 
groups ligere dispatebed to work on parallel lines. Tbc first was Jed by 
Piano Carpini. les task was entitely political and ils goa] Cafacorum, 
the su nmonr Capital of tbc MongoU and the residence of tbc Gtcat lUiian 
bimscif* Group two was beaded by Laurentius of Portugal- It too was 
to make straight for Caracomni^ but m taiks were of a purely mission- 
arj' nature, Thcne is no record ofits fate. The tbird group oftbe casrem 
Asia expedition^ under Friar Anselm, was dclcgated 10 die fest Taitar 
general it could find anywhere tn the vast expanse of tbc Orient, 
It was ro obtaiii from liim by negoiiation an imdemiking iha: lie 
wmdd cemduet no furtlier campaigns against Euttipe, Findly, the 
founb group tinder Andrew of Longiumeau lud insiructions, Jike 
group twOj to carry on missioniny ’work amotig tbc beadiem lis 
destillat ion Hi^as noi Caracontni, bovever, but^ like group ihree^ ilte 
firs; Mongolian army camp it could find, 

Tfie first 10 SCI out on \m long foumey was John of Piano Carpini, 
whii Icft on Easier Simday 1143. ^irpini, one of iJti? pupibs and closési 
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as^bciates of St- Fnmcis of Assh^ ’was no longef a youttg Rian- 
When he recdved iJw Popens mstrucuom lo embaik on diis tindemk- 
tngf wEuch not without hazaidiå^ he was alreody in his sixties. But 
he had tiavciled [niich and was used lo hafdships. He liad ^vcd the 
Order of Sr. Francis successlvcly in Saxony;^ Bohemk]. Httngaryi 
LorrainCt Norway and Spain, and was ndL iti e^rpedenoe. He secmed^ 



XXXw Land and sia tt^^c w ^ajrern 

paioJ. 


Æia darhg th^ Afongol 


iheiefore, prcdcstincd for ih is neit* pcrilons and responsible fle 
crbsised Buhcmia and Poland la Kiev and passed from tlicne ovcT the 
rhm and Volga lo Saiatov^ Tliere Ite lean^i that the Creat Khan 
Kuynk, the gmndson of Genghia Khan^ was staying at Ginicorunif a 
city south-west of the modern Urg;i on ihc mountain.dopes of the 
upper Ofkhom A$ fast as lie could go, Égtlowing the route uf ihe 
Mongol State Poii—by if one possessed the nece^ry docu* 

tnonts, ir was possiblc to intvel in one seai from Ki£V to Canton^— 
Carp'mt troitcd on peq>entaJly renewed stage horses across Asia^ round 
the noitli of the Aml Scsi and tlitough tlic &/ungarian Gate lo rite 
summer Capital ol ihe Great KJ ton in a kue fnur munths. Titcre, at rite 
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cjid of August 1^46^ he whne^asd the coromicioa of Kujiik as tlie new 
Mongol Empcror and was ut last ahk to deliver the Pope’s niessage^ 

In some nespecis conditions for tiis mission ^Tue not at all uniavoLir^ 
able- Kuyiik's closest collaborator Cadae, se\Tra] of lus pliyslcians, 
and onc of tlie nikr^s generals were Cliristians^ die Nfongols themselves 
were indiflenuif or <tv^ lojerant in maciers of religion. To this was 
added ihe faci ihat^ in die courjc of its conquesis during die last few 
decadesj the Mongol Empire liad spread its boundaiies 10 include many 
Cltristtan peoples and had carried off themsands of Qiiistian capthirs 
in [O the ititerior of Asia. TliuS;^ for instanee^ the papa! envoys met in 
Talas in the AJiai Mountaiiis of Dzungåria a large number of Germans 
engaged in gotd-miniing and arjns-manufaaure for the Mongols— 
apparently a Transylvanian miiung village iiansponcd en And 
Caracorum itself was positively timing wiiU Frenehmen, Fiemings^ 
Englishmen and Germans, who livcd there in tbeir own caravanserals 
and ’tt'cre there for ]3iJrposes of trade. 

Hence Christian i iv well knowit to ilie Tarøts. KtiVTik liad 

ordered ^tliat tn liie Uw of God there shall bc 110 difference bettpeoi a 
Latinj a Greetj an Armenian^ a Nestorian^ a Jacobin and al] who w'or- 
ship die cross. For among us all aie one/ None tbe less^ the world 
ItKfkcd quiie differem from Caiacoruni tlian from Rome, and amongst 
die sevcral ilmufiaiid high digniiaries who had converged upon ihe 
Capital of the G real Kliait'—iiicludinj^ Russian graud-dilkes^ emissaries 
ftora the Calipii oi Bagdail, Twks, Fersians, K.oi«aii$^ Qiinese and 
tnany great lords from jlie M iddie Easi—Carpmi tras only one ofmany, 
and ilie Pope’s message was greeted and understood as one of the 
usual declaratJons of homagc. Henec K.uyu]t replied: 

TJiersfore you muit conw yowttelf at the head of all your kings and prove 
to Usyouf fsalty and allegiance. And tf you disregtird tbe coniinand of God 
and disobey our insiructioris, We Sihidl look uptm you as Our enemy. 
Wlioevcr rcicogniaes and submits to tlie Son of God und Jjoed of the World, 

ilw Creai Khan, will b« saved, whoever nrfuscs submission shall be wiped 
oun 

Hus struck a familJar not«. But Kuyuk conlutuvdt 

^ou inhabiiants of ihe Hftstcm liinds eonsjder voundves alonc to bc 
Christians and despis* others. How ihen do you bioxt' who is »'orthy in tlie 
sight of God 10 pannke o f His mercy ? WH len you sav lo yourwlves,' 1 am 
a Oirialian. I pray to God and sen e Him, and i Italé ibe olllm’, bow do 
you know tt I lom God considers liglttetni; and lo whom Hc will show His 
mctcy? 
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Thcte may be an ccho here of tlte tjpe of philosopKical reflection 
diaracttiii&tic of Asia. But die letter dso lias an almost nadonalistic 
ring, or ai least a ring of outspoten tjpposition jo die arrogaiu West, 
such as has been heaid from tiw £ast many and many a time stnee then. 
In die fate of this attitude Catplw's mission was doomed to htiluic^ and 
as tegaids us ori^nat poliiical and iheobgisd aims jt di4 indeed falL 
But ir tt-as successftil inasmueh as il revealed diat, with reasonable 
good fonunc, such long jtiumeys could be made—tn otiicr words, thai 
even b)' land ihc Arab blockadc of die rood to India could bc tuined< 

Aftcr a very diflicult -winter juumcy Carpini return«! safe and sound 
to Europe. He mu$t liave arrived at dic Papa! Giurt ^ Lyons in No¬ 
vember 1247. In the lighi of his impressions and the teporis whidi he 
brought Wlt -widi llhn and set dovn very vi vidly tn his Jfisioria 
MangahiTim^ it mitsi liave appeared to the Variain very dubious 
whether aitenipts to establish a link with ilie new Great Power b 
central Asia enjoycd any prospect of suCLiess. Odier Western tulcri 
sprang into the gap left by the Vaiican, however. Six years laier, in 
die winter of 1153, King Louis IX of France also sent an emba^y 10 
ihc Great Khan at Caracomm—perhaps unconsciously pursuing the 
Franks' age-old striving 10 enlarge their sphere of tnduence by -winnitig 
friends far to the easi and nuuniainmg good relations with ihcm how* 
ever alien their ways might bc; in Qiarlemåpe’s day it w’as Ilaroun al 

Hashid, now ii was the Grent Khan! 

Tilis missioD was led by the Flemish Fnuiciscan Williain of Huys- 
brock, a cool-lieadcd cliaractcr -wliom o tic cannot imagine to love been 
picased with his lask—especiaily as Ite was persoinally aequainted -widi 
Andresi' of Longjunieau, the Pope's missionary to the licathen whom 
wc nientioned ahove, and must liave leamt from liim d)c true situation 
at Caraconim. On the oiher band, fairly well auihcnitcated reports 
were ibr irver coming in from Asia to tJic cHéct tiint some MongoUan 
prince or odier was a Cliristian. 

It does appear diat various members of the Mongo lian rul mg class 
had been båptiH?d. Bul tliesc ‘Chrisihms' patcnily regarded baptism 
as a ncw. kind of prophylaxia againsr c vil spidts, withoui having 
grasped any of the irnier tneanirig of ibis elevated reiigious pliitosophy. 
In other cases tliesc 'Christians' were in reality Ruddliists, and iuper- 
licial ubsen'ers from thi: West had been deceived by die many points 
of eontaet berween iltis doemne and Girist'ianity« 

Anyhow, William of Buysbrodt set om for dw Orient in 1153. He 
too travellcd across ihc region of the Am! Sca and dirougli ilie D^un- 
garian Gaic, along ihc nortliem caravan toute* His origina] goid 
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wus ihi: pasrureland on tite lowcr WIga, whcrc tlie oatcnsibly Chiiitliin 
Mongol prin« Sanak was said to reside, Ruj-sbrodt reached Sartat, 
bui was passed on by him to hia fathcr, Prince Bani, ar Saraiov, wlio in 
tum pa$$ed him on to the Great Kinn at Caracorunif botb Sarrak and 
Baiu saying the matter u-as outsidc di£tf anihority. The former made 

no vety agreeable irapression on Ruysbrock. In his travel report hc 
remarks: 

I do not know T^hcfiher Sanak Lclievcs in Chriat or not. I do know, 
however, that he do« noi ^ish rj be caJltd a airisdan. Tt seons lo me iliat 
he is ndiculing ihc Qirtibns . *. 

RujrTsbr^k confirms, however, that there were many Oirisuans in 
central Asia, On Si, Andrew's DaVj ^oilj November lijj, he retates, 
he ^me to a village ncar Cailac (Kopal in Semiretchinsk) wliere there 
was a Nestorian churdt. * We entcTcd and sang joyfally, as loiitl as wc 

conid, Sah'€ regKa, for it was a loiig time since wc last saw a chmdi,' 

Bm hc lias ihe good sense- not to draw any generai condiisions from 
this, and lie tioes not rake the view thai Asia is fundamentilly a Chris¬ 
tian province. At the end of December 12^3 he reached the coiirt ol 
Mangu KJtan, grandson of Temujin, tlie roling Greai Kltan, who 
recei \ cd the Vt' estern delegation in a not unfriendiy maimet. In May 
talong discussions took place between the various creeds represented 
at Caiacottimj tn the comse of ihese Mangu condeseended to recetv« 
rhe Fkmish monk for a lengthy private talk on matters of rdigion. 
But all this remained wttliout any paJpable iwuit; and Ruvsbroefc's 
acenunt occasjonally Jeaves tlic reader with iiie IrapressioA thm he 
could w-ell understand a mier of the Mongol Khan^s omnipotens 
considering the religions differences beiween Cailiolks and Ncsiorian 
Oirisiians, between Jews, Mohammedans and Buddhists, matters of 
little conscquencc. At least Ile sw thai m the endless distances of Aaia 
ihings mnsi mcasured with otlier \-ardsticks than thos« employed in 
Europe, which even in dtose days was abeady constricted and oppressed 
by a multitudfi of historical memories. Anyhow, Ruysbroek concludea 
uii ACLount U'ilIi iht cix>l liTid objcctivc stsccm-cnti 

It tn mo uselns for a Bmiher to joumey to die Mongob agaUi, 
as I and ilie Dominican^ fcnime^'et! to them. 

^ Tlie gift of caJm obsenation thai diaracterkcs William of Ruvsbroek 

in maiicra of religion did not abandon him in otlier domaini tvhiclt 
wcte doiih^ iess familiar to him. It was natural for him to disanprove 
of tbe, by Chn^ian standards, loose way of lifc of the Nestorian Qms- 
tjans, because liie central Asian custom of poJygamy—wliidi liad been 
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nt^lishcdTn tht Middlc KmgdoTTi shu^etitnt imnu^marid— 

ro hinu In victv of the spirir of his age, it natura] that he should 

not have a sEngle good word to say tor thc Mohammedans- 

But m spile of ihese things, which musr Iiave distiéssed him con- 
?iderablyj he did not &il to nqttce w!iat a wc]I-ordeied kingdom he was 
m* He was particuUrly stmck by thc punctuality and speed of the traflic 
on the grcat imperial roads of the Mongol rukrs, Unlike many other 
Western cravdiers, however^ he did not fcel entinely ar case in ihc 
country of the Gteat Khan. On the siibject of his first meeting with 
Tanars^ for instance^ he notes: 'Invenim^ biter eum 

irtfr£rt'i\ visum Jidt niiAi rect4 <fu&d higrtdår^r ^us^ddam aliuJ sitctJum' 

(We met Tarrars, It scemed to me^ as soon as I foimd tnysdf amongsi 
them^ that I had stcpptd into a diffcrcnc ceneury.) And when hc had 
got safely pasi the first staring horde of Tanars^ Iie siglicd whh relief: 
* Visum fult ^asiis&n de rmmihuj Janmnum^* (t fdt as though 

I had escaped from the Itands of demons.) We can fudge from this tliat 
il look a good dcal of persona] courage voluntarily to pbcc himseif in 
the power of the Tartajs, even tf Iic weic an oivoy of the Pope and 
under diplomadc protection. A bige numher of travclleitj many of 
them Qirisuan mls.^ionaries^ paid for their boldness whh their lives. 
None the IcsSj William of Ruysbroek brought butek mueh vduable 
[nformationf for insiance that thene paper money in Chino, dun 
tbe Caspian Sea was not a hav of ilte Soudvrn Ocean, but an enormotis 
inland seo, tluit the Chincse alphabct cemsjsted not of letters^ but of 
symbols, and a great deal more besides. 

William of Ruysbroek*s true missionarv aims were in tw> wav ful- 

^ * # 

flHed, howevEfTp On the conirary, hfangu Khan ^ve tlte ‘W'estcm 
deviV to understand in no tmcertain terms that the quicker he went 
back home tlie hetter. Thus die French king^s delegation acltievcd no 
mon: than rhe emissaries sent to the Far Easi by die Pope* For a dme^ 
thcfciom, ti te idea of any extensive misiionary uork in far-a way A^ia 
was abondoned. 


6 

One impottant success all tlicse odiem^ise mther unproduedve 
enterprises did achic ve: western and central A$ia became inercasingly 
well known iu Europe antl giadually entered tbe range of operations 
of big mendiancs* AKead of everyone cIsc in this respect was Vcntce* 
The bcauTiful dty ou tbe bgoon was at tlits timev round tlte middle 
of the thirteenrh ccntury, ai the pak of her power* She ttad begun 
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as 3 Bshing village that ^^'as not c ven disiinguished by å partiaikrly 
favourablc positiorii. Du ring the Hun atid Lombard invasions of the 
fifrh and siJstli cenmries ji.d. it bccaine a place of refuge for die lar^y 
urban population of Venetla, so diar a supcrsmicture of w^||-io-do 
burghers Vn-as noiv erected on the substratum of primitive fislicnnEn. 
Tlie bet^'fien Byzaniiura and die Lombards left Venice to lougli 
up iler sleevc and dtaw tbe profits* As cariy as tbe se ven til cenimy she 
built a wbich soon dcvelopod into a fajcior of cotisidenhle power* 
h inc vi table diat the Medirerrancan t rade should fail into Iter bands; 

skilful rtegodattons with CharlemagrÉ*^ soon sraired for her a pnetlDmi- 
nsnt influence on ihe oveiland tråde of central and western Europe as 
wnelL 

Tlxe erusades imrreased Venice's inlivienct still funher and rendered 
lier ibc undisputed 'Mistress of die Adriadc^ Tlie never-ending con- 
flict between Empetor and Pope gave the city of ibe lagoon, witli tts 
supeiiior diplontacj-j arv opportunity w strengiliÉfn !ts aovereign position, 
35 had happened five hundred years belore during the dispotes berween 
Byrantiuni and tlie Lombards. Her Infiuenoe soon extended to Egvpt 
sts well as w tbc Bbuik Sea and soudiem Russia^ die rw'o focal points 
of medie\^ ttade with Asia< Veneiian nieFcbants witc stationed botii 
on ihe Crimea and 5 ii Tana on th« Don esiuary—the fitsc for die sake 
of South Russian gnin, tbe second on account oi tlie ajicicnt crade 
routt which, as we have hcarcl, ran from here to ibe Russian mterior 
and Siberiaj but Veneiiuns had al^iO settled in Sinope and Trebizond 
on the Asip Mifior coast of ibc B[ack Sea. For a number of niii]Or 
caravan routes from central Asia to the West ended here^ while a con- 
siderable pan of tbe stream of goods from the Persian Gulf to the 
nonh-w-cst Øowed in this clirection. Venice was tlie grtat mart of world 
trade^ For ’whai came to her from the East w-as disiributed and passed 
on to tvordt and tvest from the countmg-bouscs of ilic city on dic 
Lido. If the liousCT'ife of Augsburg or Nurembergg or of Stockholm, 
vras able at this time to buy from her grocer Midabar pepper, Arabtan 
spices and myrrh, Chinese dec, Spanisb or ItalLin saffion, cinnam^Jii 
ftom Ceylon, soutliem Asian galtngaic and gingcr from India, as well 
as ‘grains of paradise' from 'west Afn'ca, she owccl no small part of 
thesc cxoiic things to Venice* 

It W35 oitly ro be eirpected ihat representatives of this fiist dty of 
wDtld tråde should nowr swcil tbe stream of trave liers to Asia. Com- 
petition widt other Italian dties compelled her to remain active. Never- 
tliekss the brothers NLcoJo and Mafieb Polo, who owned a factory in 
tlie Crimea, set out for Aisia for purely private commcrcial reasons, nut 
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under iruitniction^ £rom tlie State* Wlien tliiey l>cgan théir jouiney in 
12^5, tbey had no intention wh^tevcr of gomg 10 Cliina. Thcy were 
seddng z meeting wttli tlie Mongol prince Baica, ivho ’^^ed his capitai 
bciwcen Bulghar and Sarai^ two greai citks on the Volga. Thcy did in 
faet succeed in reachmg Bara*i cooirtj hm they ii-^Lshed to rcium 
home Fate look a hånd- War had broken oux borwerø Barca and lanodicr 
Mongol prtnee, and «incc travel on. ihe roads 10 ilie south-wei»t had 
become utvsafe the two Venetians journeyed to die souih^aat, came to 
Bokhara and there joined forcen w 5 di an embaasy rti^t was on its way 
to tlie new Gtoat Klian, KubUi, 

Nicola and Mafleo Polo wete m BokJiara round about 1160; one ro 
two yeara tater they arri ved in Cambalucj ihe modeni Pekings to 
whkh Kublai Ki\zn had transferred his capitaL Tliey began die return 
joutney in aboiit reaching Acre in spring 1269^ They carried 
tvirli tltcni a message from Kublai Klian to die Pope asking the sptriruai 
head of Wcsteni Christendora ro send iiim a tiundred piotts rnonks^ 

The golden tablet whkJi Kublai liad given his two Venerian guests 
aisured them prefenmrial tteatmeni all over AsU- No doubr it also 
served ihem in Europe as proof of tlicir good relations with the Greai 
Klian* None the lessj tlie CurU could not mnke up its mind to send ilie 
hundrcd dencs requ^ied- Atid dwrc ’wene good reasons for thh. For 
prior to the Polo brotliers* depariuie^ rhe Greii Khan liad called them 

to bim and dedaied: 

H™ wou!d you have me co become a Christian? Yoii sec thai tlie Chns* 
tians of these pam are so ignorant thai diey schieve noihing and can adiir^e 
nodkirtgj wliilst you see flic Itlolaters can do anything tiley piease, insorniich 
dmr tit*iicn I sit Ui Isiblc tbe oips from the middte of die hall mme 10 me full 
of or other litpior wiihout bdng loiidied by any body, and I drink 
frotn Hvem. Tlicy control storms, causing them to pasa in wluitever dLreciion 
ihev pleiise, ond do many orher nurvels; as you knoWt iheir idoh 

and give them pfcdicijoos on wlmicvcr subjecta they ehoose* But if I 
Mie lo tum EO eIw ibitli of Chris I tind bMjnw a Chrisdån, ihen my barons 
and otlwrs who arc not ajnveried vouJd aaj': has moved you to be 

baptiicd 4nd [O lake up ihi? faith of Chrrst? Wlnu powers or mirndi^a liave 
you wimessed on Vlh pn?^ (Yuu know ihat ilie Sdobitrs liere say thai their 
vondm are perf&rmwt by die wmiy And poww of tindr idob,) WéL, I 
ylkould nnt kjKW wJiat lURiver to make; vci dtt?y woutd ofily tw tonfimifd itv 
iheErerrors, and the [dobrers wlio are adepts in 5Ui;h surprlaing arH, wuiild 
eaasly compass my death. Bui now you itliall go to your F^opc, and pmy Itim 
on my part 10 send liither an hundred men aktllcd in your Lnv, who shidl bc 
^pabte of rebuking ihc pmcdces uf the Idolaters ro rhrir faecs am] of telling 
rhem thai iltey too kuow how 10 do such thinp bur wUl notp because they 
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are di>fw by jht liijJp iif the dc^'il and chilier cvLl spims, wid Jt« o^ntrol 
iht Iddlatigni Lbat rhtrse ^hall nci poitiei' tci perTonift such rhiog^ m tlicij- 
presenoe. Whcn we shall ihis w& wU] denounce llie ond tbcir 

reltgian^ and ihen I will rccdvc bapTisin; and when I shall ha\'e been baprTz«d^ 
thcji atl my barons and clilefe sliall be bapiiKfid also^ and dieir foHow^rs sltaU 
do thr likc^ and lims tn diu «nd will be moie OirisfLans !i«re dian cxist 

in your pari of rhc v.x>r]d ? (TAi o/S^fr Mair& traaslaæd by Henry 

Yide, London: John Minray, ^874, and edition^ VoL L pp- 319 t) 

The Curia obviously coidd noi accede to tbese coodiiions, and whsn 
the two Vcnetians set oul for Cluna in 1274—dus rimp with 
Nkola's sevcmcen-year-old son Alarco—iliey reccived from Pope 
Gregory X a spintml escort of two monks, Nicholas of Vtetnza md 
William of TripoHs^ But ihesc two missjonaiics feared ihe road to 
didr yellow-faced, slit-eyed and pigtailed liock- No sooTitr did they 
neach the Gulf of AJexandretta in Armenin, liian diey lumcd back'— 
witliout, of coiiree, infonning the Pope. \ttrcQ Polo is af the opinion 
ihiit dus dmorous desejnion prevenied iJve convei^ion of KubLa^ 
whicb would liavc changed the whole Insiory of tlie world, Whether 
this h cooeci is anotiier quesdoiu Tme> ihe Greai Khan^ a gnmdson of 
Genghjs Khan bom in 1^14* wa$ q man of real greaincss and iin* 
doubiedly one of die most outstanding of alt die Mongol miers. 
Wliercas Genghis Khan"® immediate Kutxessors were swashbitcklmg 
wamers widi linie interest in tlte dtings of ihe spirir, Kublai^ wbo was 
made Emperor Ln 1 X^ 6 ^ was a very Intelligeni and culcivaied trum wiih 
strong scholarly Intere^is* And doubtless Marco Polo knew his friend 
tbe Emperor as vrell as a European on know an Asian. But ii must 
noi be foigotten thai at all times AsLi Ims teckoned Ln oiher terms dian 
Europe^ W'^e have already heord diat many indue ntial persons in dic 
enioximge of die Mongol emperors were baptized Cbrisrijms* But dus 
tiad no perceptible jnfluenoe on die polky of die great Asian powei* 

Anyhow, afier die desenion of the two clerics^ our duee Venedans 
bad to joumey on alone* Their predse rouie is uncenain, wherher vift 
Mossul and Bagdad or fardier nurdi in the direedon of Erzmjiu Tiiey 
dcfinlteiy passed dirougti Hormuz and ako Kashgar. From diere tiiey 
look the soudicm mule via Yorkand^ Kiioutn and Choicham to 
Sliachau (Sachiu)^ wliere ihey were already in the true reolm of tlic 
Grcat KJian* ln Kan-chou, Capital of die western province ol Tangut, 
they were mci by a guard of honour from Kubbj whlch conducted 
ibcm first alung die Iiwang 4 io, dtrougli the nonk uf the provine« of 
Cadiay, 10 Clumdu (Coleridge's XanaduJj ihc summer capital of the 
Emperor, whene dicy arri ved about May 12.75- 
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The Grts.1 Khan reccived tlic ihrec Trahans wirh gnfii cnrcliality 
arsd horøur The yourig Marco Polo^ who was bom ^liortly at! er hi% 
father Jeft on his first trip to Asia, soon cnjo}'ctI the EmpcPDr's par- 
ticular mist and friendship. He became the Tattcr’s private sccreury 
and finally rhe Grcai Khan's govemor in Yang-chou, capitaf of the 
Southern prorince of Manzi^ whicb Kub!iU h^ just taken from the 
Siing Dynasty* Thiui Marco able 10 make good usc of ttie seven- 
teen NTsrs he passed at the court of KubJai, looking round him with 
open cyc5. Whextas neitlicr C^rpmi nor Rupbroek pcneiratcd into 
China proper^ Iie fiad every opponunity of gerting to know it tho- 
rougWy* He did not know Chinesc, but he spoke Mongoliin as wdl as 
Pen?tan and Arabic^ and the acoiracy and vividness of liie aceounts 
which he brer wrote show thar his ignorance of the lafigusige did not 
inhibit liis observations in Qiina^ 

Marco Polo hegins his narraiive wiili the imptessions and experiences 
he underwcni on the jonmejv He tells of tlie Tartm and rheiry™rftJ4, 
fek tents which folded into the smaliesr possible space; he reports on 
thefr mode of tife, tlieir føed^ their wornen* horses and dogs« Ttien he 
speaks of the march over the Pbteau of Pamir: 

The region b $0 lofty ind cold thar yuu du not even see any birdt djdng. 
And I must notice atso ibar beciuse of iJiis gmt cold, fire does not bum so 
brigbt!)'), nor give oux so mudn os iisnal, nor does It cook food so 
edectuj!ly» cfSer Afarco Vol. [, p. pSi..) 

As we know, botli observations aie entirely comci* With very fcw 
excqtrionS} no hirds are to be found at high allttudcs^ and at heights at 
which the air has a low osygen oonient fines do not give om anything 
like ihe same bsii as nearer sea level Marco Polo's fcnowledge of 
physics did røt, of course, snfRoc to explain thesc phenomenn^ and lie 
contents hkciifHjr with noiing tJiem and dien passes cn to describe ilie 
Iti^y civihzed, densety popubtetl bnd of China, which h of more 
mtencsrtoitimthanttie wastesof Pamir* He writesai length of the grcai 
dty of Cinpchu (Kxm-ehou in Kansu} wjih Ira three Nesntirian churchesj 
hc uilb of the old imperial $i[k road along wltidi dvey marciied^ hc 
speaks at length aboni die Hwang^ho, the huge river whicli ilwy fol- 
lowed in a north-casiefSy direciion- Not far from die Hwang-ho ihey 
entered the provinoe of Tenduc, the modem T'ien-te, a rcgloms^hich, 
Marco Polo bdieves, was onec liie home of Prester John, 

Tenduc is ;i piovtnoe which ties to ward* the easi, and contaim nmneroui 
towni ind vilbge^; ainung whidi b ibc chiefciiy^ Jki olled TeruJiML The 
king of the pruvince h of ihr lineage of Ptrater John, Geuige by mune^ and 
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Iw holds tlie Uml under die Grent Kaon; not liiaLhe holds aiuydiiiiglike rhe 
whole of wlui PreaDcr John possessed, It is a cusiom^ I mny tdl yoUi, that 
die^ king^ of the lineagis of Prester Jølm alvi'ays obtaln lo wLfe dtlu^r 
dau^iiers of thc Grat Kaan or oiher prtnccss« of his fmnil)v 

Tn this province Ls found ihe stone from wJkitJi A:euTe i$ nutde- h la ob- 
tained from a Idnd of vcio Ln tlic carthj and h of vei^' hnc c[uEtlJty+ There is 
also a grat manufa^tun: of fine camlets of diffensnt cotouis fiom cnirw-rs 
haSr^ The people gei ihcir llving by iheir carile and lillnge^ as well as by tråde 
and handicnift 

'Hie mic of ihc provtnce is in fhe Imnds of thc Chnsdans as I have to!d 
you; hut tiierc are also pleniy of Tdobtersi and worsltippets of NfahonimeL 
And there U also herc a class of people dllecl wliich is as mudi 3 $ 

to sav in Fretidi Gua^rruJy or^ in oilier words, spmng front two dldct^t 
races: lo witf cif the taæ of die IdohEers of Tenduc and of tku of die wor- 
shippcrs of Malioimnet* Thcy are Iiandsomer men ilwn the odiet natives oF 
rhc country;, and ha ving more abillty diey conie to liave auihontv; and tltey 
arc alao Capital mcttlianrs^ {Tie Bo&i ofSrr Mareo Poio^ Vol- I, p- 17^) 

^Hien Marco Polo comcs to speak of the Einpcror Kiiblaii his 
description sounds at the outset like an eioract ftom Ptcstcr John^s 
letter to tlie potentates of Europe. But a different note soon creeps in^ 
re\'ea]ing Marco's dose pcrsonal fHendsTiip for the Great Xliart; 

Now am ! come to thai part of out Book in which I sha|[ lell you of die 
great and wondetful miigniHcenoe of ihc Grat Kaan now rdgningf by name 
Cublay Knani Kom being a rille which signifycth ^Tiie Grat Lord of 
Lords", oc Empertrr« And of ^ stirety be hadi go^ right to such a iiilc^ for 
all men knnw fdr a cermin imtli tbat iiE ts iIie most poient mait, ^ regaitls 
forces and tands and trasurei ihat evistetli in the world^ or ever liaih 
from die time of out First Faiiicr Adam umij this day, {7'Ae JSotÅ ofSer 
Aiareo Poh^ \^oL p. l^l-) 

The personal appe^mtncc of ilw Grear Kaon, Lord of Lords, whose name 
is Cubby, is such as I shall now leU you* 11 « is of a good stature^ neiiher tall 
nor short, but of 3 middle hcight* He h^ a becommg amount of flesli,. and is 
very shapdy in alt his limbs. His complexion is white ond red, die uyes bbck 
and fine, die nose well formed and well set tin. {Ti^ Soak ofS^r Mttrea Po/o^ 
Vol. lp p. 3 48.) 

Now diis Cubby is of dic right Imperial libeing 
from Qiinghjs [Cenglds] Kiiuit, tlie first soveieign of all the Tartars- And 
he Is dic sindi Lord in dun sticces^on, as 1 Itave already told you in thii book- 
He tanuf 10 ilte tlutmc in die year of Chri^i 1 and tile Empire fdl to liim 
bccause of his abiliry ond vatoiir and gmit wunh, zi was rt^t and tra^n^ 
{TÅe Boak ofSet Afareo Poitt^ VoL I, II4.) 

Tlie Vctietian depicts ihe Grcat Klian^ti sutroundings wiih 
darity; Kuhbi's Summer Pabce m Chandu (Shangiu nonh-easi of 
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Ka]gan), wbidi must hÅvc been ^ striking as any of Uie chåieaux uf 
fococo Europc, and his Winter Pdace in ihe city of Cambdnc 
(Peking), As a citi^en of Veiuce^ onc of ihe best-gcvcmed administia- 
dvc units in Europc^ M;ifCO Polo particularly impres^d hy the 
cffidency of tlie Gteat Kkm^s administrarioii^ which bc descrihcs al 
great length« Tbis chapter of his book aioused tremendous inierest 
in tlie \Ves4 which was al that time stiivlng to rid itseif of obsoletc 
and unservSajablc forms of govemment- It was tilis aspect of Marco 
Polo's accouni, in parttcular^ which inspired sucIj a widespread dcsiie 
amongst European travelIcr^ to visit die land of die Grcat {□taru 

You musi know chat the Gteal Kaan haili riiosen rwcivc grcai Barons 10 
wheun lie hath comnutted all the neæary afibirs of thirty^four great pn>- 
v^fneesj and nuw £ wiU tctl ytm particubrs al>otit tliem and ibeir estabU^- 
ments* 

Vou tnusr know thai these rvi'elve Barons reside ah together in a wry rich 
and imndsuinc paJacej fvhich U inside ttie dry of CambaluCi and condsts of 
a varieiy of edidccs^ with many suiies of apanments. To every province is 
assigned a judge and several clerks^ and all reside in this palacer wJiere each 
lias lus separate quaxters, These Judges and clerks adntinister all tlie a:^rs 
of ttie pro vinces to wliicli they are arrached^ under rhe direcdoji af ihe 
rwclve Barons. Howbeit^ when an nlfbår 13 of great imponancCf ihe 
rwdvt Barons lay it before the Emperor^ and he decides as he ddnks best. 
Hui Ole pirwer of ihow rwelve Baitnis is so grat thaj ihey cht«>$e the 
go vemors for all iJiose greai provinoes rluit I have mcfnioncd^ and only 
after they have chosen do they inform the Emperor of iheir dioice. Tilis he 
confimis, and grams to ilie person noitunatcd a tablet of gotd stndi is ts 
appropriate to the rank of his gOVTemmenU 

Those iwclve Barons aJso have sudi authority that ibay cm dUpose of ihe 
iDovemcnts of the forces, and send them whilher* and in such strength as^ 
ihcy piease. This is done indeed Avith the Emperoris cognizancCj bui snll the 
onlers aré issued on tiieir nuthariry* They are siyfcd SAling^ wludi is am 
muclt as to say *The Suprane Coun*^ and rite palace whert tKey ahide bi 
aiso calicd SAUog. This body forms ihe tdgheat anthority' as the Cotirt of 
the Great Kaaii;, and indeed: they can Civour and adv^mcc whom llicy wilL 
( Thi Book of Sfr Moro Pøh^ VoL I, p. 417«) 

Htc Etnperor s Mifit Is in die City of Cambuluc« and the way h Is wmiighr 
{•i iuch tliat you might sav he hath the Secrei of Aldiecny In perfectkiTi, ;Hid 
you would be rij^ul 

11c tnakes them lake the bark of a cerrain rree, in faci uf tlie Mulhcny 
Tree, tlw leaves of which are tlic food of the tllkworiti^—ihcsc Irws being 
fi> TumUTous diat wliole distrkts sire fulJ of iliem» Wlut diey take is a certpiin 
fine wliiic bait or skin which Bes betwci-n the wood of ilie trec and the thick 
auter barki and tJu» diey make imo sun^bing resemhlbig aheeis of pupn-, 
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bui hbck. When ilicse ihects \uvt bcen prepsirftl ilicy afe cut up Imo piem 
uf diffiffint sliet Tivc smallet of ibe« sizes ts w^?rtb lm!f a lomttdj the 
iKXfj a litik hi^cTi onc toru^; onc, a IItik large? stilig h wotth lialf j dlvct 
groat uf Vcnice; anDtber a whok gtoat; oihers y«f ito giroats, fivc groatø^ 
and ten groats- Tlim Is abu a kind voith one Bczant of gu!d^ and utJim uf 
tliree beacants, and su up lo len. Ab dtes& pieces of paper Bie bsued wiili ^ 
inueh salcmml'v and auihority as i f ibcy wm uf pure gold or silvcn and on 
every piece a variety of ofHciab^ wliusc duiy k ts, have lo wriie iheir nsnws, 
s^n^^ to put fheir soalL And v,hcn all b prepared duly« the chief ofSeer deputed 
by dic Kaan smeara tlie Seal ctitftrstcd lo liim with vermilioti, and impresses 
it on the paper, so diai the fumi of the Seal remains pråied tipon it in redj 
the Money b dien audientic. Any one foigiag ii would be punbbed with 
deadu And the Kaan caustø evety year to bc made sudi a vjm ijLiaaiity of 
thb raoneyt wiiitdi costi liLm nuLhtng^ that tt mml equal ui amouni ali tltc 
tre^urr in tbc world. 

Wiih these piem uf paper, made as I luve described, he csuses ab py- 
menis on bis uwn atzeount to bc made; and be tnalces tbem to pass cutTcnc 
universatly over dl hb kingduuis and piovinocs and teriitodeSt ond whither- 
soever his puw er and soverdgnty exrends- And nubody, huwever iinponant 
he may diink liimfelf, daies to refuse thein on pdn of deatli. And tndeed 
evetybody lakes iHcin leadily^ for wlicresucver a ptrson may go throughuut 
the Gjeat Kaan^s Jormnions hc «li--ill find these pkees uf paper current, and 
diall be abte to nanua dl sales and purcliases of goods by muum of them 
Just as well as if tbey were coins of pure gold. (Tåt e/Ser A/4?f« 

VoL L, pp. f.) 

Marco Polo ^so WTites widi enthusiasm of the Great Klian^s Stete 
Pust: 


Now you must know that froin thb dty of Gambaliic pnxced rmny 
rixids and higb^'ays Leadmg to a vaneiy of pravinces, one tit ons province, 
anoiher to anuehert and eadi ruad receives ihe name uf the province ru wliicb 
it leads; and it k b very sensible pkru And tbe messeners of the Emperur 
tn travel I ing from Gunbaluet be die road wliidtsoever diey wbb lind at 
every fnjEes uf iJie |Du:raey a station wlueh diey call i ur^ as wesliould 
sav. ibe "]lurse*And at each of thi>»r stations iised by die 
messengere diere If a large ond bandsome building for diem tu put up 
in whicli. ihcy find all die fuoids fumisbed with fmc beds and ab uiber neecs- 
sary artiejci in rLh stik, ond where tliey ate provfikd with evetyrliiiig (bey 
can wanu If even a king were ro orrivc at one of dtese, hc would find himscif 


tb^l lodged. 

At stome df these stations, mortover, thm sludl bc pusted some 40a bonev 
standing ready for the use uf die tnessengen; at mbers iherc shall be ood, 
aceording to tlic rcqnitieiiiefits, and jo whai the Empemr hos establishcd in 
caw, £{ m ^ of^£r A/trrc* VoL I, pp. 419 fi) 
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The Veiicibn goes on la ejtptain titar much of the power wd eSld’* 
tncy of Koblai^s realm 1$ dne to m enonnouf population, wJiidi in 

Tum is the resuli of two f^ory: the ikuiiiies arkln^ out of the 
Leaibdt practice of polygamy, and diit ahility of lie tnliabhanis to live 
Dn 3J1 alinosT exdii&ive åki of buckn^'heat and millet, whlch tKe 
coiiniiy praduces in bige quantitfe^* lie altio celh bow, wliett bad 
weaihfr has spoih tke crops, the Khan hot cm ly rclieves the peasants 
from dic paynurni of but, through bh offichd^ supplies tbem witli 

gn^ for their food and for the next year's pLuiting^ Tliis grain Lit 
diawn from supplies stored in the State granariés duringÉ year$ of 
cxcq>dQnally good harvest, which is sold in time of need ar a quaner 
of tlic no rmal prioc* Tlic Creai Khan renders dmilar assistance wlwn a 
farmeres lurch Lave suiFered from disease, supplying him with beasts 
from Stau; Iterdi^. 


As an exampiti of Kublai's thought for his subjeeis^ Marco Polo h 
particularly impressed by his pra^tice of pknring rrees by ilte wayaide. 


oi wkicL Le wiites: 


Tlu? Emperor moreover hath eaken ordet thai all the higliaray:s travdied 
by hk messengem and the people gcrtemlly should be plonted widi navrs of 
grrat tm$ a few pam apim; and thus these tmes atre vkibk a loitg way ofT, 
and no onc can miss rlic way by day Or night^ Even tlie roads llinaugh imin- 
hobited are thus pLmted| smd ic is ibe possihie ^itace to 

travirllt:rs. And this k done on all the wsvs it^hete it can be of service- The 
Greai Kaan pbnes ihese træs all riie more rødily, because tik iisindc^ffers 
2 itd diviiters tell Him thai he who pbn» treeslives longi 

Utit where tlic ground ie so sandy and desert that trees t^tJI ooi grow^ he 
caiises odicr landtnarkSs, pil lårs or ston«, to be set up to show tlie ^ray» 
(73e ffooi ofStr Afor^o PéJo^ Vol- h P- 4^^*} 


The tremendous dfeet niade on Europc by Marco Polo*s report tias 
alxrady bcexi mentJoned^ It infiuenccd not enly geoj^phJi::^ knuw- 
ledge, bui lire actual course of culturai evolurion^ Tliese acctjtinis of 
tlte dominion of die Grear Khan mny wdl have pro vided ttie firsi: 
itteenEive lo boih die planttng of trees Along tlie tugli^^ys and to die 

ujfic of pper moncy in EtiropCp Anotlict point in lus namrive tLat 


must bave siroused great inteievt k a it^ferctvce to a ^bbcL sxone* wtijcli 
is dug from the mouncains and bums like dutreoa]. Europc too tnew 
die * black stone*—pit-ccal is menuuned in England at tlie bcginniiig 
of die llttLthcentu^y^ and li was dehnitely mined herc from tW (hirteemh 
ccniury ORwards. On this subject die Venetiun '^ysi 


Il h ft faci rhnt ftU ov^cr die country »f Cjthay then U 4 kSmi of blade 
itom csisnng in beds in the mountains, wtUdi dhey dig out bum Uke 
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firewood* If you snpply ihe fire flfiih ihem at nigbr^ må $« ilua they are well 
kindlrdp you will fmd iliciri still atighi tn the moraing; aiid thcy nuke sudi 
captiai fuel ihai no oih^r 15 ii$«i throughout itie ooimtry. (Tib Boi}i of Ser 
Marco Polot VoL 1 ^ p. 418*] 

^^larco Polo naturally took a paxticular interest in the reli^ous 
notions of tlic Cliinesc. Ht? w'a5 the first 10 acquaint Europe with the 
doctrine of the transmigratlon of souls and to outline a relipon which, 
like the read tings ofConfuduSj waa based oit ancestor worship^ 

Tlidr view af ilu* iimuortalitj' of the soul is after this Fashion. They 
believt thai as soon as a mon dies^ his soul enters into anotlier body^ going 
from a good onc ta a beiterp or from a bad to a warse^ according as he bath 
conducted bhosetf well or ilL Thai is to saj\ a poor man, if he has passed 
through lifc good and sober^ shaJI be born agam of a geiulew>amaii, and 
shalt bc a gentleman; and oa a second occasion shail be bom of a prmcess 
and shal] be a prince^ and so on, always rismg^ dll he be ab$orbed uiio the 
Deii^v Bul if he lias home hjmselfilh he who w'as the son of a genderruin 
shall be tebom as ihe son of a peasanlp and from 3 peasani slialj becom« a 
dog^ aiways going down lower and lower. 

— T\iey show great respect to rhdr prents^ and should tbere be any 
son who olTends lus parents, or fails to minisler lo tbdr neoasttiers, ihere is 
a public oiri[;e whidi hos no oilier charge but tlmt of punishing unnaxural 
diildren, who am proved to have acted wilh ingratitiidc towards tbdr 
parents. ( T/tr Book of Sgr Aiarco Vol. I, p. 438.) 

Tlicse brief ejuetatigns from Marto Polo*s travcUnarratlve reveal 
the wannili and vigour of his descriptions. Aa may bc scen^ his notes 
go far beyond die sphtte of geograpliy and conialn mueh valuable 
information on almost c very domain of life. The Middie Ages possessed 
no o dier equally fult accoutu of China. 

In addition, Marco Polo tiavelled widely outside China on belialf 
of Kuklai KJum. One of his firsi joumeys took him to Tibet, over 
whidi live Gneat Khan bad recently ertended bis sway. From there the 
Vene han ira velled 10 Burma, whose wonders he describes at length^ 
dicn, widi a w'ide sweep to the easi, he retumed northwatds to the 
G real Kliaii^s Residenets On another long jountey, likewise to the 
soutiif Marco Polo game to Kbtsay, die soudiem Chinese city of Hang- 
chou in Che-kiang, Tins former Capital of the Sung Dynasty, the 
herediiary ruting house of the soudiem Chinesc, had been a centre of 
culiure stnee time out of mind and waa nmdi more cultivated and 
infmitely ridier in tradition than the fundamentally somewhat baibaHc 
Camhaluc. Understandably enough, Marco Polo, vhosc standards of 
judgment were dcrived from conditions in Venioe^ felt more at home 
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here than m th« Great Khan^s tiOTthem capttaL Hf* cou;^ not tvm li ve 
in Milan; he acciJLstomed to the wide vision whirling lempo 
of a cosmopolitmi ctiy^ and the way of looltmg at thmgs in tenns of a 
single continenti which naturally prevailed ar Cambaluc^ remaincd all 
bis bfe alten and uticongentaJ to liim^ 

Here In Kinsays. the ‘City of Heaven" as he ca!ls one £:ou!d really 
smcll the salty tang of the broad ocean. Sallors of all nations saimtexed 
thnoijgh the streets; all races, the brown and black as wdl as ilte jtHow, 
were represented. Tliousands upon diousands of masts siretched sky- 
in the harbour. Alongside the great seagoing freighters whjcli 
made the runs to India, Persta and the isbnd-dotted sta around Java, 
by ixmumerable junks that pHed ilte saurh China coasr, and the boats 
rhat sailed tlie inland canals. A colourful picturel And tlien rhere 


the enormous number of die citv*s inliabi tants, in Mitreo PoIo*s dav 

* -i I ^ * 

the imperial rax-collcctors rcckoned thåt about onc milHott sht htindted 
thou^and families were resitkni berc, Le^ oonsiderahly nvore dvan five 
million indivtduals. NatumHy> Kiiisay was also an immenscly wealthy 
dry. For tt rnanufactured salt, and from this alene, as Marco Polo 
States^ ihe Emperor deri ved an annuat revenue of six million Venedan 


ducats; on top of this, commerce and orber industrics wcit abo nxxed, 
so thai huge sums poured Into the imperial coffrrs iVom Kinsay. 

During his stav in souih China, Marco Polo lieard fot tfuc first time 
thflt, far to the east of this most casterly slioje tn the world, a large, 
tmmeaaurably rich bland lay in die middJe of rive vast ocean—die land 
of Chipangu, our Japan* In the imaginariciti of the Chinese, Chipangu 
seems to have been a kind of £airy-tale tsbnd* It w’as only fifteen 
hundred miles off ihe Cliincse coast, vel fcw travel lers had ever sne- 
ceeded in reaching Qiipangii. Nor had die Great Kltaii been able to 
conquer it* And yei the bland was immensely wealthy. The royal 
pabee, for cicam plc, is "entirely roo fed with fine gold, just as our 
churches arc roofed wlih lead^; whilc ^all the pavement of the pttlace, 
and the fioors of tts chambcfs, aie entirely of gold, in pbics like sbhs 
of sionc, a gpod two fingers thick; and dic windoTsns ahso arv of gold** 
Moreover they haw fine pearls m abundance and qtianriiies of oihcr 


precious stones* 

As nuiy bc inmgined^ reports Itke diJs roused rhe West to the Jiighest 
pitch of attention* They wére very Urgely fesponsihk for the effom 
made by the navigatoisi of every civili?^ nation lo find the sboneisi 
route to this l^md of abundant riciies. Maivo Poio^s lucid and precbé 
account stood out from amongst the many vague and obseune mniours* 
Yet Ét ivas pure dumce tliat led Marco Polo w wtite his narraiive at ah* 
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Re did so while i priwner of In 1298, thiw years sfier his safe 
return (tom China, tie toak part m a nsval battie bervreen Vcnicc and 
Gcnoa, dtiiing whtch 1)C fcll i nro die Ilands of tlie Genoese. I'loemployéd 
tiis captiNnty, which bsted about ten monibs, in writing hk book. 
Besides much rcspect and adniirationf due in no small pan to his having 
returned to Venicc loden witli treasure, he aJso reoped a ricb harvesi of 
moekery. Bccause of his frequent allusions to tiumbcrs of a magitttude 
to U'hich Europe unaccustontech Iie recdvcd duttng his ltf<’tin> e 
the nicknamc Mes^rer Marco AlUloru, Master Marco Million. Ko doubt 
hc often made mistakes in his figures; perhaps, 100, Ile occasionaltv 
exaggeruted in ordcr to impress tfae Vencdans, ^-ho were uscd »o big 
numbers. Marco Polo’s travel-narredve coniains a hard core of miilu 


lio’wevcr, and die report of an old ItaUan chfcmkle that o n iUs dcathbed 
in 1314 the Vcnetian firmly refused to ntract anydung of what Le had 
wditen i$ cnureiy credible, fle b reputed to have sdd thac tie liad nni 
told die haif of hU amazing cxpcriences t 


7 

Whilc the three Polos were reiuming by sea to Indta Indo- 
China, Sumatre and Ceylon on dieir way back to Europc, a Westemer 
sailed pasi tliem eastward who tvas to remain in Cluiia far aitnosi forty 
years. This was the Frendscan monk jolin of Monte Corvino, One of 
the greatest pastors and nussionanes produeed by the Ciinsdan Church. 
Wc lecalf that dic two cider Polos retuined home from their first visit 
to China in 1270 wiih the Great Khan's tet|uest thai tlie Pope should 
send liim a hundred Gtrisdan mUsionaries. Wc iiJso heard that two 
monks vere sent with the two Venetians when tbcy left for Cluna 
again, but tliat thesc monks tumed badt as soon as they teadied Asia 
Minor. Now Gregory X's successor^ die cncrgetic Pope Nidiolaii I\', 
took up dic old plan afresh. John of Monte Corv'ino set out for Asia 
in laBS with kttcjra ftom die Pope to Kublai Khan. His firet stop was 
Persia, whose Mongolian King Aboga, a nephew of Kublai Khan, was 
at dut time thrcåieiicd by tlte Arabs tn dieir advance towards dit east, 
and hen« was no doubt vi*r>’ willtng loestablish contnci with Europe-^ 
another enemy of the Arabs. 

Fiom Persia Montc Corvino joumeyed, probably in 1290, to tndJa, 
whcie bc spcQi ncarly a year among the Si. ’riiomas’s Christians uf ihc 
Cdfomamkl coast. 'Flien lie travelled by ihc sea toote to Kublai Khan 
at Peking. And here in Peking he dosed his eyes ihirty-six years bier. 
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ridi in years and aficr a lifc of nmlisputablc succjcsses. In 1710 Ile e ven 
succceded in penoiading ibe ruling Great Klim Hdchan (Wu-isung), 
tlie successor of Tiraur and grmdson of Knbiai Kbartj 10 undergo 
bapiism. Tlie way was prepaied for tHs striking act of convmion— 
wliiclk rcm^ned wiilioiu any gencTal effeci owing to tlre eariy dcadi of 
Wii-tsimg’—by Monte Corvino^s nomination as Azdibishop of Gubay 
in 1307 and the dJspatch to C^ilna of nine bishops (only three oc four 
of whom evet readied their Far Fasiem desrinarion however)* It 
looked for a time as lliou^ Chiistiaiiity on tbe btinlc of greatly 
increascd influcnce in China. 

A round mlilenjiium carlicrp. as we know*^ there had already been a 
period lu which the Christian faitb had becotne qiiiie widely dl^used 
iii the ^liddle Kingdom. Favotiarcd by Emperor Tai-tsung and his suc¬ 
cessors^ Ncstorianism had won many adherøits; it mi^r have been 
elevaced to the Siatc reljgioiit if one of tlie emperors had allowcd liim- 
seJf to b? baptiJtedL But everything diat had been buili up colbpscd and 
Chrisiianity disappeared from sighu For many ccnimies e%'ery foreign 
Teli^on tFtat ri^hcd QUna ^-as luihlcssly suppnessed. Yet many traces 
of Ncstorianbfn cemaineclj and u'c liave heard on several occasions liow 
European travellers on their wny 10 Caraconim or Pek*ng camc upon 
Christian diurches and Nesrorian commimirics. 

With this carly Oiristion epoch in mind, and above aU in view of 
Kubtai KJian^s sympaihedc attUude to Oiristianity, the faet ihat Monte 
Corvtno did not re^tch Peking untd afier die Polos had left U and thac 
hy tilis time Kubki Khan, who almost ciglity, u-as too old 10 give 
active support to ihe uew doctrifiCj has been dq^lorcd as a disasttous 
bl under of Faie- The most audacious vistas have been sketched of what 
miglii have luippened if Monie Corvino had gut diere earlicr tf a 
younget Kubhu IGmn had gone over ro Chrivtianity and tankd his 
pecple widi him by the force of his pcrwnaliiy, ti has been said^ hisEoty 
wntild have been difTercnt. It is olways idle to contcmplate the mlght- 
liavc-bcen, but in tids particuW oise ilte dmices titat ony radical 
cliange in ti te coiu^ af e^^nts would have been brougtu about ane 
really not as great ^ they tnight $ecm. Modem studies on the cultund 
lelations beiwecn Eost and reveal the compfeity of problems 
sudt as tbis, It is very quesiionable whedicc cveii the eiitircly spuii- 
tancous adoption of European fonns of tliougluand moral value^ really 
cbangeSf or can dtange, die Åsian Outlook« Anyliow^ just as Alexander 
die Great d!d not go to Oiandiagupta, the brilliant ruler of Indi% so 
the Pope and ihc Great Khan did not meet now. Even In Urer octiturics^ 
despibc repeated incipieiu aitcmpts to draw tc^dies^ diere never 
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been any real union bctwcon die nwo hetniipberes. Perhaps die time 
for mutiial coiuprehcnsinn has still not come. 

For ]mt this rcason^ we are all the more deeply moved by a Ictier 
writcen by otte of Eutope^s spiritiial cmissaries to die Orient Tlic 
letter addressed by die Francbcan Andrew of Perugia, Bishop of 
Zaj^ton^ in die winter of“1316 !0 the 'Reverend Father of the Fnars 
and Prior of the Monastcry ai Pe^ugi3^ This letter runs: 


Friar Andrew of Pemgia of die Order of the Minorites, by di vine leuvc 
nominated Bishop« to the Reverend Father of ihe Friars and Prior of dic 
monastery of Pemgia greetings and everlasring pence. 

On accoum of the enormous discance by land and sea bctuwn me and 
you^ I can scaroely hupe diai iliis my letter will comeitiio ypur Fiaitds. 

You have Icarnt tlial h +uid whh me FrLir Pcregrlnus, my tellaw bishop of 
blessed niemury, ihe sole companion of my wandcringSj after ■overcoming 
mucb toii and exhaustJon, hunger and tlie most vaiious mrraents on land 
and v^^tETj where we wcrc robhcd of evcry thingj even our cowJi and under 
garmenrs^ finjilly came with God's belp 10 CambaLiedl P*ekingji w'hcne the 
Greaf Khan and Empcror has his Coun* This, I belicve^ was in 1308 ^fter 
the incimatiDn of Our Lord. Tbere, afcer we had becn ordained Arcbbkhop 
acoofding 10 ihe instrucdons us by tiie Aposcolic S«, wc ftmamcd 
for almost five years« Dtiring this time wc receivcsd from the tnagnonimous 
Emperor an alaja for the foeding and dothing of eighr persons. This 
IS an aUowance wbich the Empcror makes to the emissaries of gnsi lurds^ 
10 oratOfS^ generaU, ard'^tis in iLe smious arts, sp^ar-throwerj, Uk poor and 
dic most variouT) persons for greaily vajying itajtins, allowanoes whicb 
exceed the cxpendittire of the maforiiy of Roman kings* 

Of die wealtli, gtmtrosiry and hunc of this Rreat empemr« of the pro^ 
digiOLis txienT of his tealm, of i he multimdeof his peoplcs, of ilie number and 
^ bie of the ctiies, and of the regulations laid down by ihc Emperor tn consc- 
quence of which no one dåres to mise his swoid against his neighbour« [ 
shalt say ciothing^ becnuæ 1 have net space co uriie of tbem ind because 
the rtTider would find dum! incredible« For e\'en who am in the Lmd, liear 
niiiny things ihat 1 can scarce belies'e. 


Tlicre is i great dty on tbc shores of die Ocean Sci, whidi is ciUcd in the 
Persian tongue Ziyton fCituan-chow], and In dus dty a ridi Armenian lady 
did build a large and fine enough diureli^ which waa efccted into a catliedml 
by the Archbi^op and given during his tiferime to ihe Friar Bishop Genrd 
and die friar^ w h o wete wiih him, ^Twin tilis bishop di ed and wns ininred 
in ilis diuncli, the Archhishop wished to make mc lus suiixessor ihere* bm 
rince nenhcf ilic placc nor ihe soocessjon pleased me, he tmnsferttd them to 
die idbiCTicniioncd Friar Peregrinus, who weni tbiiher at die firsi gppor- 
uintty' and« after fulfilling this Office for a few years, died there in 1312^ nine 
day^ aftcf St* Peter and Sti PauL Some four yean after his dcnusc, nol 
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recdving proper mcour^cmcnt ai CainiKiliccli, I suca^ecded in arnin^ng for 
die iforesaiii alafa or imperial aima to be paid to me in ths diy of Zayion, 
wbieh lie^ neariy thwe montbi' joumey from Cambaliedi, 

Since then ! have lived hm permanentJy and defray my expen^ from 
tlteaforesajd imperial alms, which^ accotdJng ro Uie cuttenc^' of the merchants 
of Genoa, amoutit^ to obout One hundred gold fiorins^ yeariy. Of thii t !iave 
2 great part for tlie eretiion of a monastery chitrch* I do not know of 
any odier nbonaairry in die whole of our province that con be compared with 
ic for beauty iuid general ameniiyN Finally, not long after ihe deadi of Brodier 
Percgrinu^, { recdved an order from the Arehbishcip appointing me lo 
See- For good reasons [ agreed to this and now pass my time, cntircfy in 
acGordance with my dther Ln die chtirch of die said city or in the 

monosterjv Ajid sui<* I ara in good liedih, \ may well be able to bbour for 
s^eral more ycarf in this field^ as long as tbe spon of life aDotted to me 
Of coarsej partly as the resule of phy^ilcal injuries and partly bccaiise 
of my age, I ain grown grey* 

In ihls TOt empire tliere are peopfe bdongjjig ro ^ ety race under dic $un 
and men of ex'ery seer. And k ts permitted to dl of liiem^ one oommuntcy 
like anoiher, to li\’e according to iheir ÉiidL For liere they hold the opinion^ 
or ralher the erroneous opiniDit, that every nun rmy be saved after hi^ own 
cTBcd. Hence we can live freely and preach widioot dangen but no nne of 
the Jews or ^IolmIl^ledail5 is ever converHid+ Many of die Idolaicrs are 
baptixed, though many of chose bapnzed do noi walk in ihe true way of 
Gihstianityv 

Four of our Brothers were martyred by the Mohammedans in India. One 
of diem emerged unscathed after being throiMi rw iec into a hiige fire. And 
in spite of thJs amazing miracle^ not one of die Moiuumnedims ttimed 
hriiu liis unbelicf 

All the foregoing I have wiiticn briefly to Your Rcvcrcnce titat you may 
bring it to die knoiA^Mge of oihers. I do not write to my broiiiers in Christ 
nor to my particular friends, beause 1 do noi know whieh of ihtm have gnne 
to dieir rest and whidi still live« Wliereforc 1 beg ihcir forglvencss^ 1 send 
my most he^mfeit greciings to all. 

Given in Zayton in the year of Our Lord 1316, in rlie monih of january. 

Z^yton was one of the bishoprics founded by Monte Corvtno round 
1313, after the arrivat of the survi vors from amongst the nine monks 
sent to him by the Curia. From Andrew of Penigia^s reference to ihe 
6 itc church and excellent monastery in Zayton, h nmy be concluded 
that his work in this open-minded and intelleciuaily wide-awake sea- 
port bore fmit. And yet there Is no mentJon of Cbrisitons in any con- 
temporary Chinese ^count- Evert when one of the Grear Khan's 
vass^ King George of Tenduq allcgedly a dcscendani of Prester 
John, weni over to QmsrUnity with the major part of his pcoplc— 
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21 really impoitant occumeiTiOe whidi Manic Corvino liimself waA abk 
to report to Romc in 1305^—no Chincse necorded this c^Tnt* It is qnlte 
paieni that m rn<idie\^ China^ Chttstianity led only anesotericexistencc, 
in tlie margin^ as h wcrc^ and nnregarded. This guiwirtl hisignificance 
casts into cven stronger relief rhe gtoriotis hgure of John of Monte 
Corvino, who held undeviaiingly to lus faith and lus mission tn the face 
of incomprehcnsion or outright hostil i ty and amickt an environmenl 
which^ though highly dvilh«^ so alien to hlm. 

*l m>‘self Iiavc grown grey and look like an old tnati,' hc ^toie rather 
resignedly to Romc in 1 *aiihoiigh I am no inore lipn fifty-ntne, 1 speak 
and writc Tartar widi perfcci flucncy, 1 have rransLited ifito this longue 
boili titt -Nrw Testament rnid Jltt Psalucr, and I luve to it dut tStty tircre 
tranHlated as bcauttftdly as possiblcL {n writing^ reading and pray^ I bear 
public wjtness to Christ^s doanne of satvaunn ^J 

Tlie Ardibishop^s activity io Gtina wbs not etitifcly vithoui dTect^ 
however. In addition to rhe Great Khan tiiniself^ Ile able,, as he 
States in his letters* to baprize and save for Qirifitimity some five 
diousand souls* In comparison wiih tlie liuge population which Chitia 
akeady liad in die Middk- AgK this few enouglt, and when Ccorgr 
of Tcndnc died Monte Corvino Itad to ^^ich his subjeexs gradually 
abandon Chnstianity, Ncverdieless* ai Itis own de ath in chra 1330* 
there were three Frandscan monasterics in Peking and onc each m 
Zayion, Kinsay, and Yang-sho-fu on the Yangtsc Klang. It is possihle 
thar the number ofeouvem amounted at diis rime :o se veral hmidred 
thousand souls. None the Icss* Monte Corvino mxist I tave ^vondemd. 
wjth edneern whai would become of bismlssjonary wtirk alter his deaih« 

Af ler Mon te CorvlnOj onc further high Cathotk clerk went to 
China: the papal legate John of Mangt\o!a* Vilio set out for ihe East 
in 1338 and did not tetum 10 Europe tiU I3f3x fifieen ycars Utef- 
Then, Ln 1368* titt nationalisiic^ :tenophobcx and anil-ctxleslasjtcal 
Ming Dynasiy came to powei in ChJua* With this^ all possibilhy of 
Western influence im ihc Middle Kingdom ended for a full thtec 
hundred ycars^ 

John ol Maiignob lefl for Qiina in December 1338*501 monthsafter 
titt arrival tn Avignon of ilic embassy from Shun-ii desenbed alxive- 
He carried gifts for the Great Klian anti an autograph letter from 
Bcncdict XlL Tlie Pope was clc^ajr enough to return a cordkl answer 
lo titt Great Khan^s naive but honest episile, tbouj^ lie tnade a poim 
of emphwinng his own dignity and high position* We may suppose 
that* in ivriiing his teply, titt Pope was not uninduenced by the entreaty 
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10 jjvoid airgcring ihe Grcai Klian w\mh can bc read bcrweeti ihc !Lne$ 
of ihe letter of Fmim YiLiens and hb fcilow princes. 

So John of M;ingnoLi tr+ivclled to Chiim^ Hc has Icft a deTaiJed and 
not tinintcresiing account of tiis jontney tn wMdii amongst otlier 
thing^^ he wriies: 

We* BrtHh«’ John of Florenæ of die Ordcr of die Mlnprites, imworthy 
Bishop of Uysiniiij were scni in the yetr of Out Lord 1338 by ihe Hoty 
Father Benmiet XII witb Ictteis and gifts from the ApOStoUc See^ Icgstc 
to die Kaain. Great Emperor of all Tartars, whosc dointrtion and power 
ovt^r almo^t tialf ihe Orient und a t|ui(c ineredlble miihi iud e of 

counme^^ ddes, peopl«, toagu«^ and We Icft Avignon in ifae month 

ofDccrmbcf (inS], camcat the betoning ofdiesew^ra of foting toNaplés, 
and ibere aw’åitcd ontil EastETf wliidi fell ai dtc end of Mwllj. the arrival of 
a Genoese ship wiih die envo}^ from dtc Tartar^ whom ihe Kum of 
vCanibdlec^ tbsc gratesi dty of thJi peopt^t l^d «nt io tic Pope (o kU fur 
legaten ti> open ilie Ttjski and couLdude an oilbnce wiih the for lie 

loves and honours our fairh. 

Three yenis alter otir departure from the Papa] Court we ame to die 

bordcpi pf Armalec and to the Cynlloskagooi i.e. to the saiKJ-mounniLn s 

’fli^hich are formed by the wjnd and beyund which, before the Ttimrs, the 

land was not thoitghi 10 be hoblrable^ tndeed ir not believtd thai 

there anv land bevond4. Bui the Tartais cro^sed them bv the w\\\ of 

■ «* ■ 

God and iJicreupon foutid themselves in a vast plain^ whidi fs called by tlie 
pliilosoplicrs ihe hot terresti'm! beh and is iconddered impass^blr- NrA^erdte* 
ksÅ, tie Taitiirs eiwsed k and [ abo dotn? 90 imice^ 

Whcji Uic Great Khjn saw our palfrc>’s and otlier gift& togedter \eith liie 
papaJ huks and ouiseir, lie cvtnccd greue (oy^ found cveryfhing good^ or 
ntier exaeUenr^ and diowcd us all posslbk linnuur. I appeared in pdeiiJy 
vetimciu.v with a very bciwttful <ftmt whkh I cius^d 10 be bcime befure n\t 
witli candlcs and inænse^ before tlie ICamH) wbo was scaled in a bpjendid 
palace. I comraenced to ring * I believe tp one God** and whe« the dun* 
ai an end [ gave liim an ample bles^ingi whieh Ite treeived humbty^ l^ereupon 
wc 'wem conducted to an exurmety wcU-fnmishcd apartmerit in the Imperial 
Cciart, atkd tw!> princcs were allotied to us, whu tunply supplietl us rhiX'ugli 
9ervant$ of the Emperor Vrith food and drink and ^vary rieoesrityp even 
iflduding papjTUS for lamps- bor nearly tbur years these princes rimwod ui 
alt posribk honour^ provided boih ourseif and our servant$ wiii co^dy 
raitnecit^ so ihat together ^ith ihiny'-two pmson^, reckoning cveryihmg 
exaetiy« cosc ttioir titan ^400. Maiiy religions dkputaliuns werc lield with 
Jcv.i'S and odiers^ but also niany souls lurvested. The MinuriTes abdi iave a 
cathedrri in GamVmW immeriUiidy neiit 10 the Palacet a splendid iuvhHshop- 
ric, and diiuxhes with belK in tie oij* and all live from tic Emperor^ 

table m liigJi honour^ 
o* 
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The Emperor agreed verj' imwHingty tt> my clq>irnire and cnly whcn he 
saw thut I was dbsolutely deKtmined upon h; tben^ iiflwievisr, lii? ^ve tne tie 
expenses for thncc years and very importunt gifu to ihe Pope—hut On 
condition thal dtfaer my ^elfor $ome otWcardiiiaE -tt-ith approprute authority 
fhouTd come back lo Cambalec and bc Bishop In thc bnd^ a dignit)' for which 
all ihtf of Uie Oricni, hether Christians or not, havt tht gneatesi 

mpecE; the Bishop should aJso be of tlie Order of thc MinoritcSi Fer thes^ 
art thc only clencs known lo thoti,,, 

Marignola goes on to describe tlic diffictthies and dangers of hia 
return (begun in 134 J)t mahily to give prortunence lO his own pei^n 
and achievemenia* This renders his account a trifle repellent. All the 
same, his descripiions—e.g. of ihe Yangtse KJang, the cities of Hang- 
chow (Kinsay)t Zayton, where ihere wene still three Gtristian church^ 
in his daVj or Columbum {QuiJcn)j one oftlie ccnites of Indian pepper 
cuitivation and trade, and of thc flora of Ceylon with the fndjan bread- 
tree, coconurs and bananasr—are not withoui charm. Thus^ for in^tance, 
hc tvlatea of the Yangise Kiang: 

I have crossed it, and on its kmfcs lit very brge, splendid dties, espedally 
fich tn gold; on ihc river iisdf^ however, the most skilful artists Hve perma- 
nenily In wooden houscs—priitcipaJIy w^eavers of silken and golden sittffs— 
in such numbers as are not to be found in the ■cvhoJc of lialy; they travd on 
ihe river with their houses^ wlthout changing them in any way, and taking 
their families uidt them^ in otder to work ttie slik, of which more grows on 
ihese boxilui than in tlic wholc world. This I have seen * * * 

Of Coltiirtbum, Marignob 

On Palm Stinday 1 jf7 I entered Cclinnhum, themmi fbmou? dty in llie 
whole of India, where all ihe pepper in tlic world grows- It grows on creepers, 
which ane plaiutd exacdy like vines and hrst produce grapes of a green 
cclour« Tlierciipon a kind of gripe fontis contaiitmg red wine, wdiich I hav^e 
fqiiecKcd ou i on to thc pla te my own imnd as a condimeni* Thcfeaftcr 
they ^pen and dry on ihe trees. And when the immodcraTc lieat of the sun 
has dried them hard, tliey are struck dow^n ™h staves and coliccted on linen 
cloths spread out benenth. This I have seen wilh my own eyes and felt w|rh 
my own bands tltrougbout fourtcen months. Pepper h not faumt, afi ha* 
bwn errozwsusly scated, nor does it gtow in desms, but m gafdena. And 
the owncrs ihereof are noc Saracens, but St. Tliomas's Qutstians, who 
dcducT from every pound which they send otit Inio ihc worid a tiibure frem 
which h i o acoordance wlih my ofDca as papai Icgatc, drew ev^erj^ montb ^ 
hundredj and at the end a thousandp Jan of gold Tlierr b in Cdlumbum a 
Lattn chureh of Sl George, whene I stayed and whidl I decorut^ wiih 
beautiful pictures and where I dbpensed ChjistRn instruction . - ^ 
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Bue de$pite liis wdl-ob^ved anxl often (Juirmiiigly mid EccctmiSj 
and fnuny mdisputable pcr$onal merit^ Miirignoia ladeed the human 
qualitie^ which ermbled John of Monte Corviao to aeWeve sitcli suc¬ 
cesses. At the same time it mtist be noted diat the Eniperoir Shun-u, 
a weat and fixblc dcscendant of Kubbi Elian^ waa tnånifeatJy not 
capabb cf gtvmg tlie Curia's eraissaiy any assistance. Thing^ did not 
go well with Qite diixing hJs teign. Thene was a succession ofdroughts 
and poor harvesis^ and wlicn some ten mitlion Odnese dsed as the 
result of a tetrifalc famitic in 1334^ Shun-ii could think of no other 
remedy thaii ilie tssue of more and more paper money. 

Even in his day this was patcntly an utterfy mappropriate mediod of 
pacifymg a despairing pcople and convincing It of the adminiscrative 
abiliiy of its Icaders. Scarcely liad Marignola kft tlic Middle Kingdom 
when a revolt btoke oui against Shun-ii and iHe Mongols. In the 
endeavour 10 dnve these dangerous foreigners from tlie land^ every- 
thing [hai was not Chlnese was IndiscriEnimtely destroyed or ca^t out. 
In the ceufse of thb risingf the Qmstian communities in Quna were 
extcrmifiated, and vatious legates seni to China by Pope Urban V in 
1370 and 1371 disappeared without a sound. Some reUes of the Western 
reljgiotis tradition however, to have survived the holocaust. For 
instance, Ricliard Hcnnig telates tliat a Jesuit Fatlier working in Oiina 
during tlic se ven teen th century found a Bible written in Gotlnc script 
on parchment in the possession of a Chlnese mandann.i 
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Hore wc must add an appendb conceming One of ihe most tor- 
iiicnEed pei^or^des uf ibc late hUddle Ages: ihe Bavarian Hans 
Schikbei^T from Frisingen near Munidi, who took die licld again^t 
tbe infideU as squire to the knighi Lcmhart Ricbarrmger under Kmg 
Sigmund in 1394, was taken prisoner by the enemy and rciumed home 
in 14x7 atter iUtrty*-two ycars of capiivity. Soon af ter his neium* he 
wrote a hiief account of Iiis expeiiences in the distant Orient* 

His advcnuires began at tlie batrle of Nicopolbi iStit Sepiembér 
1396^ between KJng Sigmund and Sultan in ihe coursc of 

which, according to Sd^tl>etger, the Du ke of Burgu ndy taunched an 
un timely cavalry attack tliat carried btm into the third line of tlie 
Turks, from which he could not cxiricaie bimself* Tlie Christians 
sufTcred erushing defeat^ and the fol lo wing day Sultan had 

all the ptisoners bclieaded- Schiltbcrger was one of the few to survivc. 
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because tlie son inicrposcd on bchalf of ilic sixtcen-vearH^ld 

lad« SchUtbcTger cairse to itu: Sultan^?! coun^ whct^ ht ^ciSd a? a 
ninmn^ roocman ond krcrr as an cumdcr^ 

I tukexL to thc palaoe of ihc TurJdsJi king; ilierfl for €k ycårs I was 
obliged ti> mil OJ1 my fait wiih rhc othcfs^ tt'hercver hc ?nmi, U tbc 

aistom t]»T ilie lojnds have people [d run bdbn: thmt, Aficr six yem 1 
deservtfd to bc allowed to ridc^ and I lode sii jean wiih hlmj so thnt I was 
iwdve ytarft witb him- (Tmy^ øf Jøhimn tnm|hured by Jh 

Budian Ttlfcrr^ The Hikluyt Society^ 1 879, p. 7.) 

Alter reiaiing an imsncGes&fxi] escape artempt and oilier events nr 
dic court of die Turkisli rultiTj Schiltbcrger goes on (o de$cribe ibe 
grear baxtle at Angora on aoth July 1402 berween the Mongol Tinnir 
Beg (TamBurlaine) and Baja^et I, in whidi die latter lost both land 
and life to Tamburlaine, ^hWt Sdiiltbeigcr becamc a prisoner of the 
Mongols m plaoe of die Turks. 

Schritberger Iiad no doubt become hardened to gidin siglits during 
die pasi ycar$. But Tamburlaine^s hideous hrutaUry stil! sliocked him, 
Year^ hier he described a scene whtcli rypical of thc Mongol Khan. 
Ttmur had taken che caprtal of Ispalian and occupjcd the totvn vAth a 
garrison. No sooner had !ie departed than dic ciiizens rose agatnst die 
foreign mercenaries and dew ihcm. Ttmur lialted hh mordi and swiipi 
down on the rcbeUlous city like a storm. And then b^n a gruesome 
shiightcr. 

He ^sembled 2IJ thc dthen^ ond ordered aJf ihose over fourteen ycars 
to be belrEatlcdf and tlu; boys under fourtecn years he ordered n> be gpared^ 
find wiiJi The hdds constmeted a tcrwcT’ in the centre of ihc drv: then 
he frrdcicd thc wornen amt children to be laken ro 3 plarn outeide the diy* 
and ojdered thc cliiIdren under se^ en yeart of age -tO be pluced apart^ and 
ordcred his pwple ro ride over these some children. Wlicn lus coonselloK 
and rhe moilicrs of thc children saw it Js, ihey icll at tib feet^ and bc^ed that 
he ’ft^uld not lull tlieni. t te got angrVi^ and rode hknself amu nga t them aud 
Slid: ^Now I should lite to see wbo wiU not ride afcer mc?' Tlien tbcy wete 
all uhl^gcd to ride over tic chUdf«^ and ihey werc all uainpled tipøn. Tliete 
u eru seven thousancL Tbcn he fire to the dtj^, and took die othef women 
and diildfcfi into hh o^-n city; and ilien weni in \m capkal cs&lled Semerdunr 
[Somarkand], wjterc Iw lisd noi bc^ for i^^elve year^. (Trat'^^of JoÅm/i 
ScÅiiti^gir^ inmskied by |« Budian Telfer, Tlie Hakittyt Society, rlTy, 

pp. 17 f.) 

This ghastly aci of cnielty is imputcri to Tamburlaine by scveral 
Oricntal anihors« Only Scliiltiwigcr menriotw any unwillingncss on 
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tiic part of lii 5 fdkjwm to arry out hb ordfr; (tom wliat T^'e know^ of 
thjcm any iiiucli li^iiaiion iinlikely I 

After Tomburlairh^^s deatb Schilibergcr came in to the har>ds of his 
son^ Sliaii Rokh« ^ho [ived at Herat in tlif kJngdum of KJiurasan; 
Wlien a young Tartar princc residing aj tlic coun uf Shali Rofcli 
rccallfKJ [O lus country to as^iun:«; iis 5ovcrdgnty, Sdiiltberger was 
ordcred ro accompany liim^ After a long joumey (o Sibciia Ile Eetumcd 
to Caffa (Feodosla in ijie Criniei)- From licrc^ ho and four other 
Chrisnan pri ioners snccecdcd in Beeing io the sca, whcre tliey boardfd 
a European ship; and afecf v^ona furtlicr 3d venmrea lic finalfy rcttimcd 
to Munich Tn 1427, aged atmosc hfty« 

As thifl quict ^ance at Schiliberger'B wandcfing^ shows^ hc did not 
enter any country totally unknown in Ilts day, He cannoi, hc 

tooked upon as a discoverer. None fhe \e$^ Hans Sdiilrb^r^r could 
not he omittcd from our narmtivc. For the account of his advenrunes, 
liie Marco Polo^s, found ils way to a ’^lde public wiili gcogntplijcal 
mierests during ihe bte Middk and hdpcd to prcparc tlie West 
for tlic epodi of great dJsco\'eriej tfiar -wa* soon to dawn. Sdiil tberger 
TViis rot a personality of Marco Ptilo'^s calihre* But periwpa he shoufd be 
appraiscd not accordllng to his indlvUnal powcra, but as a sigri and 
symbol ofcliosc uimumbercd dl onsands ^ho werc swept to and fm 
in tlte Orient as long as the ctusades lasted, who somdiow nianiiged 
to get back to Europc in tlmir old age^ and here—most of them being 
imah le lo write—regaled any audieiicc they could find witli their 
adventunes« 

Wliat 2 cliange took place in men during ihe period wc have Iicen 
disaissing! At the oiitscr tJic brrodth of the world mearti nothing to 
them.. ITie narratlve^ of Cosmas [ndicopTeustes'and Fideli^ lay urs- 
Itccded in some monasicry library^ Ibn Bamta's reports were forgoticn, 
and M^o Polo's scotTed ai- Now peopJe everywhcrc sut on die 
viUoge greens or m the trins and tavems of ilic towns and Ibtcncd 
open-moutlied to the travcllers' talers. Wliat new spirh had entered into 
them? 

The spirit of our time beginning to appear and making tlicsc 
men, a hare twimty generations LdFore us* our mic forebcais. Tlie 
Middlc Ages were dru^ing to a close^ the modem eta dawning. 

Witii the story of tite seaway to India—flrst aailcd in scarch nf an 
entry into PantdLse, whld* was belrcved still to cmt as a physica] 
realiiy sornewhere in rhe wastes of AsLa, a story diai now remains for 
usto tetl—we enter into tlieno-manVland of momingrwilight l>ertveen 
t wo cpocbs» Our aarrauve cuds ai the daybreuk of a ticw age« 
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VART ELEVEN 


THE PORTUGUESE AND AFIUCA 


^rtt GffTftiin €firj a/tJ M Ccffrton ftCip^jF ' S<i!i matr Joy - 
Cold war agautn cJte JFut * h Par^JiSi^ in Afy4JiFUCL^ * Euf&p€*t tfade dejtcit 
witA du Eitst * tPio veri de GimnJtÅes and wAere did ctmt * GfjlJ 
^rom Sofoia ^ Malayt Æfc^v/f MaJttgaicttf ■ Prtnce Hmry ihe Navigator and 
jijrua ’Jean thr&ugh thr Pct-^^Noir " Negro slaves^ a 

rf EttfOpe * // fhsStnfgol a triåuiafy cf JVZJt/ * Tåt Pcrtugueu and Prétur 
John ’ Dugi> Cd^ tmÅ:ei eye/ydting ' Martin BeÅaim énd du astrvlaée * Alriv 
tSrectim fir tie v<yage ta Afrika * BeneJetfø Dd h Ttmiacfoo ' European 
In/Jationf tAe Ccnrufiime Aankf mJ tke gold etoftdarJ - Antonio Afaffinu in rhr 
SaAara • Portugal luv ncer - T^s Cabo Torm^ntoso and Pedro de 
CavtiÅadi expeÆnon ‘ From i/u Plougliman of Saaz to die new 
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M ost of ihc prcvious chapters Ix^g^m wJtli an ancient stonc 

bcaiing nines or 5omc otber tjiycription; dm time wc ^lart 
widi a mcm catd. h ts d>e menu card mcndoncd in any 
European country^ and thc disbes listed on it are some centuries olcicr 
ihan dtp card itself. 

Tlic first German metm ord by^ during one of dic many banquets 
ai the Imperial Biec of beside Duke Henry of Brunswick, an 
enormoiisly fat man und a gourmet, It was obviously Duke Henry*s 
privaie invention, the omeome of a prudeni agreement between liim- 
sclf and the H<?ad Cook who liad orranged dus banquet. 

All dus was cecorded by Henryrable-companion, Counr H^ug of 
Zimmem. Hr saw ihat ihc Duke of Brunswick had beside his plate a 
Ion g card, which he cdniinually consulicdi So be asked I ienry w\mi 
diis meant, and as die story appcaied to bim tmportant he rebted it tn 
lus farnily annaSs^ ihc Zimmerian CAromc/n 

Duke Ilkrnry lud a lang card lying beside him an die lable^ whieh tie 
htrqucntly looked an Cuiinc Hang sat opposite kim åftd womlcttd wliy the 
Duke looked ao oflcn at tfae card; imaUy }ie plucked up counige and aaked 
him. Ticn die Duke shoK-ed him die card. The Head Cnok lizid wriiten 
thereon all die fauda aiul drinks tn order^ Aml Duke Henry was able to 
amnge his eaiing accordingly and save liimsdl tW the best dtskes. 

^Tiat a sly dog, thougltt Count Haug of Zimmem« But hc too made 
diligient use of rhe Head Cook's esrd, i^nd his appetitc for the 
*best dishes\ 

Wlw was'^wrirten on dus menu? Unfonunatdy, the chroniele does 
not tdl us tilis. But we do know what dishes the peopje of the period 
foimd appetizing. For it is recorded in an old German cookery-book 
dattng from tlic mtd-lburtcenth century, whose hundred or so reeipes 
riiow the doese attention paid to food In the Germany of that d^y* Tlus 
^kery-book, publ ished by the Stuttgan Liieraiy Society in 1^44 under 
the titie j 4 Book øf Gml /JW* is a mine of temestriDl delights fo the 
epkure. And yct it can be used only wtth the greatest cauilon. For its 
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redpes arc so strongly flavouied^ so full of (wppcr^ 
cartUmom^ gdingak, auttneg, sage^ parsley^ caraway iieed, ^affron^ 
aniseedf garlic^ oJtnoncU^ cloveSj onions etc-^ that they would tak<; our 
breatli away aud bnog tears to our eyes. 

Dishes like the oncs in tliis cookcry-book were ccnainly on Duke 
Henry's card, and we wiJI give two of the most populir hcrewuh; 

jFhh Pajiy. To ituke a fish paaty^ ftrstscale tlie tish and i^in them wben 
they oomfr to the boiL Chop diem into small picces, mlx in cbopped parsley 
and sage^ and add plenty of pepper and gingtr, mint and ^dron. Morten 
the whole mixture wiih wine, Vlake a ihin, stiff dough and put ibc fiah tn 
il, pouT tliff wifte over them* and cover diem with a thin laycr of dough alt 
ovcf, Make a holr in the top and pboc a lid of dough over ifiis hole. T]m 
bake^ The iame can bc done with chicken^ as v.^ell aa meat ot game, eels or 
hirds. 

Tilis mtist certainly liavc been one of die ^beat dishes* for which 
Bninswick and the Count of Zimmem saved up their appodtcs« Anotlicr 
was very prohably Smlfed EelSj an indJspensabte adjunet to the flowing 
boTtl; 

SwffeJ Ethé. Takc fresh eeis and clean the slime off with ashe&. Loosen 
tiie skin at the luaid and puU It back to the taiL Qiop sagc and parsley and 
add ptenry of ground gingert peppet, aniseed and salt. Thromr this over ibc 
eets and puU up ilie skin again. SpiiiAle fhe ccis wiih sili^ noast ihoroughly 
on 1 wooden spii, and Mfve^ 

This no doubt a favouriie disfi. We shoutd have found h 
absolutely uneatablc^ however^ because we coiild never deal witli such 
masses of peppet, ginger, salt and aniseed« We alsq make um of tatt 
sauces^ mmmings and condiments- But tre exercise some moderation^ 
In the recipes of live hundred yicars ago, on the other hand» the words 
^lake plefify * oceur witli unfailing tegiilarity„ The cooks of the day 
wete man i fest ly wildly liberal wiih every kind of spice. 

This did not tipring from any inheient tendency to esoes^ but hid 
a simple agrariEn explanatioo. Eefore the introduaion of root crops 
and tiie rotation of crops, European agricultute wa$ not capable of 
previding sufEcicnt wtnier fodder to sustaln any nuntber of beasts* 
Consequctitljrj ai the omci of ihe cold seison, paniculirly in nonhem 
Europe, all Uvestock anything like ready for slaughtor were slauginered 
and salicd do^ti. To render diis nionotonous diet of sah mcat palarable, 
it entivened with large quantitks of spices. If musi be remembened 
that the Middle Ages were unacquajnted with cithtr ihe potato or 
vegetablc$ as wc know them; all they had were a few types of cabbage^ 
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ihc same beverages, Coffee and wm aa unknown as 
cocoa* ^X'ine ’W’as the drink of the ricli^ The middle ctass^s drank smal! 
becr and more or loss alcohoiic fruit cordials that srer« tutned into a 
kind of dubiou^ punch by the addition of Oriental spiccs* 

Tlms every' hurly welUio-do hotisehold used huge qimnriries of 
spices, wluch, in vJew of their priccs^ consijuited a heavy ftnoncia! 
burden. In addition* mijdicine at rhar time made copious use of spices, 
Each of the fTequent epidemics ivas hrst oomhated by bunung Incen^; 
wlien ihai Caded^ and electuartes were prescribed whose ^tleged 
curative properties were tliou^r to bc so mueh tbe greater die hotter 
and more tiauseous diey tastede the more expensive tliey were^ and die 
greater tlte distance from wliidi tJieir ingrcdients camu« As a refiuli of 
die ntimber of middlemen Lnvotved in tiansporilngtliesegoods from the 
country of orjgin to the country of consumption^ their prices 
enormous^ Wbereas* for instance^ 1 cwl ol pepper cost £50 in Marseilles 
tn dir thirteemh century* the same quantity cost ^(^70 to £ 8 q in Eng¬ 
lande Tilis was an impossLblc State of affairs, and dnee there was no 
means of redudng Eiiropc^s predilectJon for Oricnial and AJrican com- 
mckiitieSy tlie nced ro establish some dtnect conneoion whh die pro- 
duclng countries to the south and east grew to such an extern by 
ihe end of the fifteendi century, the discoveiy of dirco romes to these 
countries liad become an urgeni nocessity for European States, 

To this economic exigency was added an immediatcly poh tical one. 
Not even the issue of ediets by the highest spiritual aulliority^ the 
Papacyv liad proved sullident to break dic Egyptian and Ottoman grip 
on ovLTscas tråde« Unlcss ii were brofcen, how^ever, Europe was per* 
manenily susceptibJe to an economic blockade. True* there could be 
no real diieat to her bask food supply. Sul the Turks and Egyptians 
woutd have had no difficulty in cutiing off lier supply of and 

this alone ^ould huve had incalculahlc conscquenccs. After the fail of 
CDnstantinople in 14J3* tjie Black Sea* one of the gnst gates 10 Asla* 
was closed. And åfier the Turks had conquered £g}pt as welJ in 1517> 
Ottoman wardiips patrolled the vhole of the Mediteirantan. Some- 
ihing had to happen; sonie measures had to be taken by the State itself 
Little Portugal ’W'as die firsi European State to recogni^ die necessity 
and slioulder the buiden. 

Tilis was no casy matter for the poor* mainly agricultural State on 
the wesT coasi of the Ibcrian peninsula* Whereas Aragon snd Custiie 
had Fong ago toLen 10 the sea and sent their ships on the Meditciranean 
and Flondm runs, Portugal had remaiiied splrimally landlocked unrll 
die end of die founeendi century* -when* with English support* she 
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achit'vtd: compUte indépencience from Ciisdte* And now i;i ratal ly new 
dcvelopmen[ began. Jn 1415 the Pariugntise capmred ilie Amt city ot 
Centa, «ne of dic Pilbrs of Hercules, [fwrtby gainiitg a ^pringboard for 
tbe expcdition5 lo Afrjca whrdi ihcy rtow unckiirtCKik, 

Tlu^ desirt: (o reduce the price of imported spices of ^ourscj 
oniy onc of tlic cau^ of tlw audden centrttig of universal inreiese; on 

the Dark Coniincm towards dic end of iht Middlc Agea. To begin 
widi^ icdccii, religions motives wcie mueb more in tlie foreground* 
For when die rise of due Miiig Dynasty in Oiiiia put ao end to Christian 
hopes of an Asian ally agalnst Islam^ wlien no *Pfester John' could bc 
found in Asia^ Europe'i gcograpbical iaic!rest qnite logically swjLcHcd 
CO Africa, and the Vatkan tumed its attenthin to Abyssinia, wh[>$c king 
waSj in faet, a OrTtstiaii« 

Abyssiniar the famous and niighty kiiigdom^of Axum of the carly 
Middlc Age% whoseinltuence fora lang time extended as far as Southern 
Arabla, lutd becotne Chmtuin as early oa the fourth oentury of our era. 
This Wil!* no coincidence. For cenniries the inteiest of tlic world had 
been concentraced on Abyssinia as ihc ' production centre" for war 
ekpliants, and w^hen the Romans cenquered Eg>T>t litoy too began to 
pay Jieed to die soiuljem highlande First eame survcyots^ wlio tnapped 
tf le st tange countr)', Tlicy wete foUowed by merchants and 
traders. The lance gradually grouped tliemselves fn Christian com- 
munjties and so iiiitiatcd tlie Quistianization of Abyssinia during tie 
ihird cenuiry. Acconding to legend, the w^ord of Qirisf w~as alrtady 
brou^n to AliysainLi by St. Matthew^who dJed iherc a martyr^s deatlL 
But it was an ly in 350 tfiat Christlanity was elcvaied 10 the Staie rcli- 
gion^-abou! tlie same time as Aiabia too was converted lo Chrisuanity- 
But u4iercaa in tbe lauer country tlur Ciiristian doctrine gafnedonlya 
tempora ry fnothold and did not survi ve ihe appearance of MaJiomet, 
Abyssinia remained loyal to Cfuisnanity^ though in dic, 10 us, aKeo 
form of tlte Coptic Church. It is one 0/ tlie iew regiona. of Afriea and 
Asia thai lies adlieired co ihe Qiriatkin doctrine for monc ifian a mib 
Icnnluni and «i half. 

The link between Eumpe and AhyssinLa was not bmken luitil the 
rise of Mahcmcr and tlie conquest of Hgypt by tlte Arabs In ilte middle 
of ti te se Vemb centuiy* Then^ fiowevcr, the stnmge land became dmost 
inoccKatble and the subjeci of a Jiumriani crop of Icgends. Tmcj dlreci 
conticcrions between Abyssinia and the Vaticsin appeat 10 fwvc per^ 
ibted c ven then, despitc all diu^ge^^^^^ lié?, tRdee^ the Dominjeans 
wenr expHcitly Tcquested by ilie Pope to send missjonarics to Abys- 
titnia. None the kss, ihe mystery suttoundiiig dtc country made it tbc 
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oLiiooi pbce to site thc cnigmatic reatm of Piwtcr Jahn, now tbat 
Asi'4 ufBs oai of thc rurming;. By thc end of ihe raurteeniii centuiy, e^'cn 

the Cum yccms to (iuve adopted thh h woa now izonstdct^ 

dcfurtite iltat Pnestcr Jokn ^ind thc ancicni Paiadi&c of the BibSe, placed 
undcf his administtiition by God and bclieved by medieval man lo be 
an existent pbysical ividUy, tnuiti be located in Abyssiniaand nowbcie 
cUr* 

Smee [t 50on beaune imposstbk to gcE to AhysisinEa by ^ay of 
Egypt, because of tlie ho^tilhy of the Arabs^ it ^ras logical to ask 
■ftbether it tnighi tioi be possible to Pttster Jolin from nortb of 
Wcsi Africau Tlti> wt5 an additiona] fciwn for thc tniercsi m die Dark 
Contment wkicH began to bc frit in Europc during the btc Mtddle Ages. 

The third rcason once more of an econoniic character—gold t 

A/tcr Nortb Al^ca weni over to l-sJaiUp a 5tacc o( pcrpetual war at 
dm pmvailed benveen the rwo oppo^tig shorc^ of thc Nfeditrrranean, 
whidt led to pixdntory inmirsion^ and raids on both sides. But tlic rtvo 
continents wete ao economieahy comptanentary lo one another and 
Africa’s intcncst in tlic cnormoirsly lucratlve market of dcnsely- 
pQpubtcd Europe so direct and so pressing;, that d'ter die elevendt 
cenmry a compkx system of agmtncnrs exmed bct^m^ti the Tunirian 
and Monxcan Sultamtcs on the onc band and thc Sidibn Norsemen 
and ihc Spanish and fialbm mcrcantilc diies on the other, wh idi atmost 
comptctely etinunaied mtlitary disturbonces. And now tråde sarted to 
Row» k is trut rhat expoiui from Afiica ivcte not ncarly su niantfold 
and coburfuJ as diose from Asiat tbty ^'Cn: eonfrned lit the rnain to 
golth ivory, Negto ^b^-cs, papper and ebony* Quantitatively^ however, 
diey cenainty surpassed die biter, while m valuc diey at leiist equaJlcd 
thetm Gold came princtpAlly from tlie Senegal und die Niger, It 
taken frrst to Timhnciuo on tJic scnttliem fringe of the Saluina and wtmi 
from here by cmt of r«ro caravan toutes to Mamikoh* A third rotite, 
whidi forked at Tuat t^dih branches to Oran and Constanttue, aifbrded 
a direct Unk betveen Timbuttoo ond the Meditcrraiijeaa ItttociaL 

Tbe markjci frir Oriennd and Africnn goods in Europe consider^ 
ably greater than the capraiy of Africa and die East to abiorb Eiirapean 
exports^ so that the pg^sibUity of tmde by barrer was soon cxlutustcd. 
llence diere was no aiicmam^ but to pay for Oriental imports vith 
prectous metal Tlik bd, just as it liad In DioclctiaoV (bxy, to a levcrc 
drain on Europc^s gold fcswrve^ and during ihc fourteenth and fiffecnth 
centnrics thc point was mciicd when thc gold- and silver-mitits af the 
Old World ^ ete no longer capable of rtpbdng its annuo) monetary 
losses to the Orient. At this period tbree bundied tbousand dueots of 
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gold il year, an enormous sum, w^jre shipped lo AkxaudrTa by Vene dan 
galliass^ silone. This resulted m the doubling of th& valuc of gold as 
eompared with com in Europe, Whai titis zzieant for the broad mas^ of 
peasants, crafi^men and cby-labourers is shown by the faer, disdosed 
by the Gcrman mineralogist Heinrich Qutring, that at ihja. period a 
miner in tlie gold-nunes of Reicheiistein in the GEatz highlands lud to 
Work fifiy shifrs to earn one gold piece. This was naiurally a fiirther 
liicentivc to European ifiierest m Afnca. 

As WÉ know from rocords, many voyages were made along lite Easi 
and West African coasts« But none of tliem brougj]! any eitensive 
knowledge of tlie Dark Contincni, Without the lure of gold :hey 
would never have heen undenaken^ Tlie waterless seaboard of North 
Africa was too inhospitablc xo invite geograpbieaj investigaiion, so 
ihat the geogiaphic importance of these voyages small. One picce 
of success, hoawer, ihe skippers who made these voyi^es did aehieve; 
the rcdlscovery of the Guiar)* Islands. Previous sections of dm narra- 
tive have told us that the Canaries were already known to earlv anti- 
tjuiry* In parricular, they werc frequently visited by du PhcenicianSv 
who obtained from ihem the “ dragon's biood ’ and dyer's Iicheti (Iftraus) 
used in the productioii of Tyrian purpie* No doubt the Greeks too 
knew diesc istands in dic Ocean* But dien obUvicm descended on the 
blossomitigj fnjiduJ isles. Throughout the Middlc Ages they seem to 
have been totally tinknown* This is hardty crcdible* Tlie Peak of 
Tenedfe is visible from a great distance and the smoke billo wing from 
its enatet can he seen from the West African coast- Tlte Arabian ceo- 


gtapher Idrisi refers to it, and one u^onld have expected some ship or 
otliGT to have saiJed far enough westward to soc ^i hcre tbe smoke 
Corning from. Since, however, tbere ts no record of anv siidi recon- 


naiss ance, wc arc lefl to assume from the sudden appeanmoc of the 
Canaries on clians of the early fourteendi century that this group of 
tslands lirst rediscovered tn the latc Middle Ages. 

When this took place die Qtnaries were inhabiied by a scarcely 
civil ued, fair, blue-eyed, manifest ly Nordic people, du Goandies, 
who died out dtiring tlie seven teendi cent ury ^ ^^^en and bow tlicse 
people came to the istand remains unexpblned- It is po^ibte tbat dic 
Guanches were an odshoot of the wave of Itido-Europeån peoples 
which seems to liavc swumped Europe in the third cctitury s.c; it is 
possible dtat they wete Goths or Vandals cast up on the Canarica by 
accident) who tben deierioraied ttuo tlie tribe of naked sax^ages des* 
cribed in the eadiest reports from the nudTourtcenth ceniury* 

Madeira wm probably also rcdiscovered round this titne, Scholars 
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arc not yct ahle to tcll ns who nude rhe discovcry'or t^rhen it took 
pUc^^ Hert toa we can oniy infer from the incjuston of MiuMr^ m 

early tnaps ihat h must have been round about 135^^ Bej'ond tilis we 
are coinpletciy in ihe dark. 

The ^ding of Madeira and tlie Canarie$ aj tbe beginning of Uie 
fourteenth ceniury was foliowed by numerons voyages to these groiips 
of Islands, tn tbo course of which geographical knowfedge ot die nonh- 
West African coasts was undoubtedly dcepened. It is uaUkelyf howcver, 
tbat they extended beyond Cape Bojador on kdtude 16^ N* Anyhow^^ 

nothing of tbe Coastal regions soutb of this pobic is shown on ihc inaps 
of ihe pericKl. 

The Mlddle Ages possesscd a clearer picture of tbe eastem than of 
tlie western seaboanl of Africa, For onc tliing tbe East African toast 
was nol nearly so dahgerous to navigate as that of die West, fotanodicr 
the area as far as Cape Corrientes 00 latitude 17“ S. had been sailed 
since earjy times. Tlie Mozambique Current berween Madagascar and 
the African coast long constitutod an insuperablc obstacic. Sliips wisb- 
ing to return nordiwards had co describe a wide arc down to rhe south 
and up pasr the cast of Madagascar. The Arabs secm 10 have been the 
firST, a great deal laterj to cope with die swift Mozambique Current. 
Even therv they cannoi have got much beyond Sofala on laiicudc S*, 
and certainly no fanlitr than Capt Corrientes, Sofab itseJf^ however, 
was of great importance ro the Arabs, for it was here rb^r ihe 
as the Arabs called the Negroes, uscd to bring tlse gold from the deep 
htnterbnd. At Sofala jt was mken over by the Arabs and transported 
noith. Naturally, diis was eommon knowicdge in the West—all rhe 
more so since the gold mgots of Sofala wete univer^lly renowned for 
iheir puriiy« Thete was no need to trcat ihem ^iih mercury, as h^d to 
!>e done wjth dn! less-pure West African gold* It is not imposstble thai 
Sonic European ntade z penonat visil tO Sofala; Jews in particular 
werc grt!ai travellers at this period- There is, Iicmever, no record of 
any European expeditjon inio ihesc filters until a good two Iiundied 
years latcr, when the first Etiropeans succeeded m circumnavigattng 
AJjica 0$ the Pheenkians had done under Pliaraoh Nccho In cifca 600 

B.C* 

Hore we must briefly consider a geograpliical znd navigatiDnal feat 
thar was kunched nol ftom Europe and ils sphere of culitire, but from 
MakyO'Polynsia: rhe discovery of Madagascar, to wliicb alltisjon tias 
aircady been made* This kbuulr despire its comidendilc size* lemained 
unknowm to Europe until die bcgjtinJng of the sixtecnih cent ury, wken 
the Porruguese skippers Coutinlio and Lopes landed diere hy chance. 
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Il liatl Ikcii <li&a>veicd aiul pt-cpW sumt*tliing lik« a millcnniuin and 
a Iiidi'carlicri Howevnf^ round abuui ilie time uf tlie birth df ChfHt— 
and tighi atross tiic vasr cxpanse of the Indlån Ocean. Ai about ihU 
petiod 1 Greeli navigator and adventurer camc to Madagoscor and 
found ihcre a higlily civilized popuktion of manUesily Malayan ongin. 
Ådmittedly, -ne have no odicr doeumentaty cvidence, and It noi 
untii mueh loier, jn tbe tth'elfih oentury« thai Idrisj dc-scribed the tråde 
relations and ua^el betwvcn Java and Madagascar as followsr 

The pcopte of Madattasciir ptKsess no ooean.gQinf' vcssels; ships eome 
to them from Onuii and elsewhete. They ilieo saJ I on tu tbe isbnd^ qf Dia- 
vaga fjavif^ wiildi term pari o{ ihc ssics of lnåbL TTic /or^ig^ se^tfamen 
exdi3ti.ge dic^ir ^J.'ant3 for tlixis« of the Malagasics. Tiie peopli: of tlicf hlandi 
of Dja\'iiga come i o tlicm on bari|u» ind Lirge ships and cjipori tlidr 
for ihcy understand one anorl«?r's bnguagei. 

Tilis accoiuu by Idnsj date^ frosn 1144, Itt mcanxng [s ctcafi Dinect 
trade still camctl oti berween Jav^ and Madagascir in Idriij's dayj 
boili p^^ople^^ apoke the same language; botb pcopks uiene in aintrø 
with Sofab and East Africa, hui die Slabgasits did no: make long 
voir-agcs beouse ttey possessed no large sldps^ The original dodiing 
of dic Mdugasies caruilsifiid of sarong and laméa; their weapon was the 
blowpipe; die outriggcf canoe was their seagoing craft as in Malaya* 
PoljTiesia; rice ond sugar^one^ 'w^eré cu I ti vated Ln Madagascar as in 
Indonesb; and as iti Lndonesla, ^ixbl life was hedged aboin by laboos, 
fbeed and tuvdolable ndigiou^ proliibiiions. And Ibn Saidj an Arab 
geograpber who lived before Idris i ^ siaies t^^pliddy ihat the Mida- 
gasics once immigtated from indonesia. 

It miiyi therefore* be o^sumed ihai a considerable proparrioii of tbe 
populnuon tif Madagascar originally came to this tidand all tlie 
across the $ea iVom In donesia- Ir edui ographic an d linguistic evldcnce 
did not unanrmou^ly support this Iij'pothesis, it wauld ccrtaiiily be dis- 
missed as Lalkidous. But ihere are still nearly a million brovm people 
[tving in Madagascar whose close klrtsl&ip witb rlic b indisput- 

ahle* How their fonebears, wbo came to ihe island in successive waves 
of immigration from tlie first century å^d. 10 tbe tenih or clevmtb* 
managed ta cross tlie enormous stretch of water berween Java and 
Mada^scar tn primitive andt our judgment, unscawonhy ctaft b a 
complcte ctiigma- Bur they did. Nat once and by chancet hx many 
scores of joumeys. And these were no audacious ven tures cariied out 
by sonie bold ^p^s crew^ but expeditions invoN^ng numbersi ofltoats 
laden ^dth women and ciii Idren and housebold pampliemalia* If any^ 
tiiiiig b calculated to i^liow tbat various parts of ihe worid were settled 
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by people wh© Sftifed immense dUiances to tgacb (heir new boioe, h ts 
the story of ihe colooization of Macbgasciir. In most cases, mifor- 
tuoately, ilie trades have been so mueh obliterated that, although we 
suspect these nugraijons of having taken plaoe, tbey canoot bc proved 
with certainty, 



Tlte vaiious voyages to Afiica would bve produeæd little tangibte 
or tasting result, liad it not been for the intervention of tiie Portuguese 
govemment in ihe person of the Infante, Prince Henry of Portugal, 
whotii'history honouted with ihe ti tic ‘fleiiry the Navtgaior** 

In t4tf, at the age of twcnty*qn^ he played a decisive part in the 
capture of Ceuta. Tliis ser the key for the rest of his career. Pomigal's 
developmcnt inco 3 maritime nation was entincly his bandiwork. 

Al tiie outset, tik« a true diild of ihe Middle Ages, he pinned his 
faitb lo the legend of Prester John and lite pious fiury-taie that the 
Paradise ot the Bible still existed somewhere in the remote wastclands 
of the earth. Tlie prodigious treasuies wliich feil into his tuinds after 
the capture of Ceuta seem to liav« tnspired in him tlte wish to reach 
the lands of their origim It was altogether in keeping with his epoch 
thut this au ramatkally conjured up the sliado wy iigure of the legendary 
pricst-king. Poliucal conditions ru led oitt any possibjUiy of teadung 
him via the NiJe and ihc Red Sea. Tlic Moltainmcdan blockade of the 


eastem route liad long since beoome impassable. An organiited advance 
atong the caravan trails of the Saliara scemed, according to Prince 
Henry's reports, to o 5 er etjually Hrtle prospcct of success, since the 
lusses cjf men and beasts were lifcely 10 approadi 90 per cent. Hence 
there was no alteriiattve but to rcconttoitre the third way-—our on 10 
ihe sea and along tltc coasts of Africa to tlic south. 

The firat of Prince Hcnry’s voyages of exploration did not aehieve 
any particular fame and gaitied Ilt ile fredi information. Bi 11 in 143 z 
tlte Infante dUpaiched an eapeditton of seveml catavels with instruc« 
tions to find out wherlier tiicre was any land in the western ocean. It 
is possiblc rhat this cxpcdiiion was prompted by obscuie rumours put 
abou! by unktiown seaTarefs to the clfect thai théy had s«tn land in the 
ocean; il ti posaiblc that Prince Henry was indtéd by the imaginative 
mapmakm who doited ilte Atlantic with a raiilthude of isknds; it is 
possible that he was so Jl^ippcd by ihe (dea of die earth's sptierical 
sbapc titat he too was be^bkbg to feel lus way towards the wesr. 
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Wliaicver tlie motive, howeveri *Kc Azxires were dkcovcncd—or 
tedi^icovercdt since Cartlugtnian ships aJmosi; ærtainiy tanded on the 
Azores as carly as s+c,—by Pomigucse ships in 1452. 

It is easy lo imagine rJhe sdr caused tn Pomigol by this vovage of 
discovéry; its cncouraging psychotoglcal effeet may well hirve con- 
tributed to ihe dreum na vigal ion two ycars hxQt CM34) notorious 

Cape Bo|ador. The anciene legendt tnm^mitred by tke Arabs^ that die 
Sca of Darkness^ the end of the world^ began immediately soutb of tilis 
clearly dekned point prabably more of an obstacte to passing h 
titan ibe sirong cuircnt and the heavy surge which pours foaming and 
thundcring over the reets and banks mat jut far out inio die $ea in this 
area- Anyone reading tbc ancicnt descriptiom of ihis gloomy region tn 
ihe tranquillity of his study^ or rcniembering tbem as be Stearns catmJy 
southwards far to ibe W'cst of the shore on one of our great passenger 
linerS;, will be incLined to dfsmiss all tliis with a smSle. Bur the man who* 
rather likc the firsr European seafarcis to pass this spot^ Hew by on his 
Winy to Suuib America in one etf the fragile aeroplanes of tlie thirties^ 
tnust liavc remcmbcred the "Sea of Darkness^ wiih a shudder. Wc owe 
to the biographer ot tlie Frencli ocean-flier Jean Mermoz, wbo in 
alter many succeisful flightSj disappeured in the lowering cloud- 
bank of the Pot-im^Noir on his way back from South America, a very 
striking descripuon of this infemal region: 

In die last ’slummef oF dayUght Menmoz sava Imge black wall rise up in 
front of Iiim out of the red and green glitter uf the sea+ The funcrcal black* 
ness of iliE cloudhank of tlie' Pot-au-Noir' wicfned 10 mergc wlili the suiÉua! 
of ihc ocean. But as lic åre^- doser Mennox thought he ccruJd make out a 
tianow break beiwccn ihe dark surfact of the ocem and the begirinihg of the 
cioud» Hc lieaded lus plane nm'^rchi this breaks He soon reahzed tluit to slip 
through htfe woutd be the most dilhcuk diing bc had 10 do in ail this witchea*^ 
sahbath of swirJing darkne^s inio wbich his wings cut Uke p sword- in ihc 
depths of this world w'itiiout light he cotild dlsttuguish columns of water^ 
sombre masses dicit took on the sliape of ^gantic monF^irous castlcs 

and Infemal abys 5 & All thesc intungiblc black shapca wbirled round tn an 
endlcss gyraciorii as ihough setzed by & peqwjtual and scnaJess-liaste. It was 
iike a tornado without w^intL Bottomles^ emuers vavtuid^ fiUed up wiib doud 

and a lew^ scconcfs laicr speved fresh :>v^Linches from dieir sid^ tn horrible 
silcnce. 

TI »c plane had been flybig for huuts through this darkne^ split wiib fery 
fbsbes, vhen ali ofa sudderi: a show^er ofboiUng lioi waier nr^LOAii itito the 
macbine^ Tltreaieticd from all sides, McTTiioa had bom nnabte to avoid flyiog 
Into a burst of tdrreiuiai nin that felt likc mohen h^’a. The coukpit was 
InuniLied. Suffocaiing stMm gauglu the ihrec men by the rbreat. Thcy irere 
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lomkrtiTed by thirst, Mermoi, vho w'as ihe fijrsT ro smic^ JT?fi who had 
be«i suhjecicd 10 oionnou^ phyaical strain^ su^erol more tlian liia asm- 
psdions. \ Ef rte safeiy of d] of thcin depended upcm liis cvery maflmivft 
The machlne viKi-aced« sliook^ fcll and slippcd mto unseea traps^ At the 
price of three human lives he must not ]om eonuol of it for a single tecond. 
A second stream of etater broke over diem^ foræd its way Inio die cnginc^ 
stnmgled and drownetl it* 

Sea and cloud must have ofTered very much ihe same appearanoe lo 
the skippers who sought to circiimrtavigare Cape Bojador fivc hundred 
wan ago. After scveral attempis the Ponuguese succeeded in rounding 
this cape, and to iheir astonishment ihey found tJiat souih of tlib dangcr 
spot there ncither s gdaunous, cengeajed $ea fn which chey stuck 
fasti nor did loathsome sea monsters drag their slups do^ into die 
depchSt tiof werc any of tliem rumed black by the scorching rays of 
tlu! sutti But so deep^rooted were al] tliese nig^Lmare lalcs^ vety largely 
inheriied from antiLjtiuy, that Prinoe Menry had to cxcixise di teet 
p^sonaj pressute betore his capLatns woiild obey him and satl round 
the frighiful cape. 

This gneat acliievcmcni, ihough its aciual results tvere very modesti 
broke tlie ip?. Se ven yem tater thi‘ Portuguese gpt as far as Cape 
Blanco. And tiiis expcdiuon brought back Negroes, vp ho caused a 
sensation because alihough Europo was familbr wiih brown-ikinned 
Arabs and Indiam, h knew notUing of r^ly bLck-^kinnal peoptes. 
Il is true iliat Negroes had txxasionalJy cropped up in the European 
slave^trade; ilicrc is even a record af a respectahlc French eolonlal 
,-'|rtDi!eer uho brought a black wife and black servants back from Africa 
■wjili lunL Apparent]y« ht>u.'evec^ tlie Negroes were regarded as merely 
dark ^spons*^ of bnown ethnic groups. Only nou- did Eurupi; mlixc 
titat rhere ™ a genuindy black race in A&ica, Thb ^scas an cxtremely 
sensatiomil discovery, and therc vfas no dcanh of voioes 10 declarc that 
these thick-hppedf woolly-liaired biped^ were a nimaK Tim vie w woo 
no general acocpmce, howe ver, and trade in * black ivory' begam. 
Only jf tbey were human could ihcsc cncaiures be saved from rverJast- 
ing damnation and oonvmed tu Qirismnity, thus fttaknig it a Giristian 
aci to bring Negro slaves from AiHca. Thift does not itiiply ihat tliere 
Tfc'as no ttade in slaves before this moral douhle^niersauh was devised. 
Nor did every Negro taken as a sbve liav« a bad time. Since skives 
Fcpresented a Capital in vestment and perhaps considerabte profits, botb 
sUveniealer and slave-keeper liad evciy intencst tn treating tlieir pro- 
porty as well as possible. None the lcsS| tlit stavc-iradty wWch was for 
many centuries an inscparablcconcomiumt of tlw wliite jnan'i dtscovery 
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nf i]tt eanh, is a htglily unpleasant irhaptcr of binary. Anyonc ^isbmg 
it» set a date to its cDmjnencerneiit would not be wrong in nqting tbis 


year 1441- 

Fouf yearsUti?Tj in 1445, another senration followed* A Portiig\iese 
sbip discovered die Senegal^ wtieteupon it was nnh^errally assumed 
thac the western bninch-estiiarj" of die Nile, whose existencc !iad bccn 
repenicdly conjeciured by the andent world, liad at ksi been reachcd 
To fiavigators wlio liad set out in ques: oTa to Prcstcr John^ 

this discovery wbs naturally of prime importance, pitjcularly as Prince 
Henry W predkted to his skippers that ihey wouid find the w^teni 
estuary of tlie Nile south of the desert region^ TIic Senegab kast 
tho faet tl»at Thete was a big river in nordi-wesi AJrica, was known in 
Europe Sn the dteles of teamed canograpims through the reports of 
Atab travellers* Hence tlierc is nodiing surprising aboui Prince Hcnry's 
predJetion. Oddly enougltf bowcverj rite Portnguese do noi seon iU 
finil to have made any serious attempt to penetrire die Africm intermr 


along the Senegal or tlie Gambia, which was discovered slionly aftcr< 
Not until ten years Luer do we bear diat a Genoese Captain tn tlie 
service of Ponugab Antonio Usodiimire, saikd up the Gamhia« 

Ln 1446 ilie Pomjg^ese reached Cape Verde, the * green' capci Tliis 
evpedition coo caused a sensation- While tlie desolate sandly coasts 
ludierto encountered hore out ibe suuements of the andent geograplum 
tliat sun-scorclied, sterile and timnliabi table zones lay souib of the 
icmjjmte briuides, diere now appeared traces of ^cgeuition whicli 
inereased in luxuriance the fanher south ihey weni. Hence 3 con- 
temporary observer of die Infantens enterprisés^ the Pomiguese Diego 
Gomeiz, govemor of the castle of Cintra, was ablc to write on hearing 
of this discoverv: 


Ptoleiny dividtd tbc worid inio three parts, lo wif ;in inhabited pair in 
ihc centre of ihe world^ a nonltem pan which was not inhabit^ on accokini 
of ilie cXccsrive cold^ and a part oti ih* etjuaior which was iirunhablrjbk 
becausc of ihe excessive hean We have now fotutd the aimation to I« qmw 
rhe reverse* For we liave seen diai ihe northem lOnc is inliabhcd right lip to 
rlie i^olr, while on the ccfnator there live Negroea^ tlie number of wlsose 
tribes is alnoost paat believing. And the souihem part is fuH of tros and 

frniis, of course of strange kI^d!^ and the trees are of almusi inctcdible girlh 
ond height . . . 

On lop of this uns iiie faet dtat the coast ixirned from its ori^naj 
souib-wc^tcrly directiott and began to run spuih-enst* From dus it 

hopcfiilly infcrred ihat the southem rip of die Dari Coniinent would 
soon be readicd- 
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Up to t+tfi Prince Heniy had dispatthtd and financed more ilian 
Éfty slilps on voyages to tht soutL. Byt apart from a few sdcmifif 
sensationa nothing bad been gained tliereby, and it is undcrscandabt« 
thar at this piiiod tlu? Intante enjoyed more notoriety than renown 
amongst his cotintiyntett* Tnjc, he liad sucoei?ded iti flattering Poriu- 
guese national pride, and it musi have suited his book tlmi Dane^ 
Germans and lialians applied to hira for permission to sme in his 
txploration fleci. But this did not alter the faet tbat by the end of the 
t4^o'a die Prince to head over cars in debt> Woreover, his 
eapedi tions liad caused fiiction with Casdle, wiio also hud claim ro the 
^'est African coasi—frietton which led ullirnaiely to a three years' wat 
beween Portugal and Castile. This disput e svas terminated in 14^5 by 
a dcdsiofi on the part of Pope Nicliolas V . twhoro the two parties had 
callcd in as arbitiator, He avi'aided die Afiricatv discovcrics to the 


Porruguese, and tlietewuh the door 10 fnssh vcntuies was opened to 
Henry die Navi^ior. 

In the same year, therefore, a cacavel put out for Africa under tiic 
command of the Genoeae Anionio Usodimare. Prince Ueniy seems to 
liave needed a nideJy visible, di reetly praci ical suocess. Hence he gave 
the Genoese instruedons to sail up the Gambia, so as at last to reach 
Abyssinia and Prester John* Apparenily Usodimare røusdiy did sail 
up the Gamhia, thougli of course in ^uin. Hc got to v-ithin a mere diree 
hundred miles of Prester John’s kingdom, he decUred somewhai boast- 
fuUy and quite ttsaccurately. Unfortunately he oould not ptooced any 
fartlier owing to die hostility of the natives, who peppered his ship 
with poisoned ariows. So he had to luni bæk, It appears that Usodl- 
mare hioiself firm ly believed he was ofily a sliort distance from Abys¬ 
sinia. He even gave the name of the reigning priest-krng. Hc was cahed 
John V, reported Usodimare, and since hc claijned to liave spoken to 
soldiers of this John V, his sraicment must have sounded quite con- 
vlncing to people ai home. Usodimare cannot liave penetrated vety far 
up the Gambla. At all cvcnis, he savs nothing of the cclchrated city of 
CantoT in ihc ncighboiirhood of the Barramtida Rapids, front whicb 
puint on the Gambla, then as now, bccomes impassabte to vcsscis of 


any siæ. 

Two ycais later, in 14^7, Cantor reached by anotlicr Pomigpese 
expediiion. At C^tor the Poriugucse lieard about Umbuctoo, whose 
name wss coniinually in tlie mouihs of Arab caravan leaders from the 
Sahara, and leamt that numerous merdiants from Fez, Tunis, Cairo 
and other tolvns on the Norih Airican coast went tlwre to purthase 
gold. 
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The Panugiiese werc ncw more ccmvinced ihm ev'ef thai tljcy wre 
dose to tlie Land of Prester Joluv. 

Prince Henry titc Niivigator did noi live ro see £my fimher expedi- 
tions to Africa- First his fiands wcre tied by lack of money^ tben he 
was ocmpicd by a tVcdi with the Moors^ He had no further oppor- 
tunity of pntting lus plans tn to execudon before his sudden death in^ 
1460 at ihc age of sisiy-^lat. 

Now folloiived a Icng Intcmipiion in Portugd^s maritime devdop- 
nient. Akhough Prince Henry had estahlisKed a school of navigation 
ai Lagos, equlppcd v/itli all tlie iiautical aids of the periode wherc a 
race of tough) bold and Viell-tcaiiied riavigator^ was produeed^ ibe 
brain of the African e?cpedmons missing and Portugal vacilhited 
trresolutely^ unable to mate up her mind wluT to do. This tmcertainty 
seems to have led tbe Portugucse to inquire from thc Icading sdentihc 
auilionty of ibe btc fifteendi century', the Fiytentfne geograpjier and 
phydcian Toscniielliii wbcther it would not he poss^ihle to reach fndia 
by saiting wcst acros$ thc Atbntic Ocean* Th-exe is imfommately no 
record of the wording of tliis inquliy^ Bul Toseandirs ccply b cxtant* 
[[ States quite defuiiielv tliat a sltip saiSing across thc wstctn ocean 
vould quite spon come ro land and tiiat ihts land would iK ihe easi 
coast of Asia* Since the eanh W3^ j sphere it was cenainJy posstbb to 
reacli Asia by Crossing thc great sea^ 

TJiLs tlw period wlten Portugal made her aticmpi to get to Asia 
via the far nortli, along tlie old Viking rooies, We liave already heard 
of Con e Real, who accompanied the Pining-Poi horst expedition. But 
his reports^ on thc new lands vrcsi of the ocean caimot Iwve sounded 
vtry promising; moreover^ av Just iliis juneture, t47j, all profits from 
ttvide We«it Africa, in partkokr lUcftC act^uing frum pepper^ 
staves^ ivory and gold, were assigned! to the Portuguese lidr apparent 
(who bter hecamc King John II) as his personaJ propeny* Hcncc hc 
liad a dtrcct interesi In seebg ihat some mcrcanille lUiJity was at last 
dcrived from the expedttions to Africa initiated by ilic Infante Henryr 

In the middle of December i4itj thereforc, a fleet of sevcral ships 
commanded by his t rusted capiatn Diego Cao set sail for Africa. Four 
v^eeks later, this expedidon landed on ilic Gold Coast somcwhat to 
thc east of thc present Cape TI\t<x Poirns and there fourided the fort 
and touii of Elmina* After conipleiing this task, Diego Cao sailcd on 
souih^^ds to Cipc Santa Maria almost on btitude r4^ S* We can 
foUow bis joumej' cxacily becausc Cao marked it himself. Since 1467 
all Purtuguesc fkipperit entering uncaplored areos liad insttoedotts to 
set up WQoden crosses ai prominent positions alang thc coost, with 
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iniiicriptioiis recordmg ihch pncsence. Wooder^ ctosscs sootx pmved 
inadequiEe in dic humid hcai of the tropics. Cao therefozcr carrlcd 
EE^irblc crosscs ou board Ttree €>{ ihese ctoiseé wcrc foimd in dw 
ccjurs« of dw ninciccoih century, One was immcdiatcdy ^tub of rhe 
Congo esmary^pocher on CapeSanta Maria in Benguela in Portngue&e 

West Afriott thc last^ set up duriiig a sccond voyage by Dlego Cåo in 

on Cape Cross at 22^ S-, sjjghtly nonh of ilic Swakop csttiary; 
All die inscriptions on thesc crosses^ /ivldch bore die amts of dic 
King oÉ Portugal, were hca^ily ^ eaihcred; hut tliai on ibe Cape Cros^ 
sLonc couid be deciphexed- It reads: 


66S5 ycats liad pas^ ihe oifiaiion of ihe worlcl^ mics die birtli 
of Qnivi^ yAmi lih Mosi Illunrdous and Serenc Highiyæ King John of 
Portugal ordered ibb piilar tO be erccted here hy Ids biuglit Dicgo Cio. 


A furt!ier piecc of cvidcnce for iMa voyage ta tbe south we owc 
tci die Kurenibcrg patrician Manin Behaim of Sdiwanbacltj wlio, as a 
young merdiani^ Itappened to pass dirongji Lisbon on a commercial 
trip in the siirrm>eir of 1^84. Bchalm'^s rcaf province was thc Flandcrs 
trade^ !ie had Leen 10 sea on several i>ccasjons himself, so diat hc waa 
extrcrncly interested t^hen. die Nurctnbcrg madipmutii^ a ^ Regiotnoti- 
tanus, who may Iiave bccn a friciLd of the family, denrøniåtrared to him 
tiie use of the asirolabe. This vety important precujsor of tJie scxtant 
tt as not yet very widdy kno^ti at die end of ihe llfteendi lumtgry* It 
tvas tomlly unfaimliar to the Portuguese- They naturally realized die 
%^alue of an insmimtni that made it possiblc to caJculaie a shjp*s 
position, and wben King John of Portugal lieard thai tbe young Gcnuan 
merchant tnew how to use an astiokbc lic quicLiy invited lum 10 jom 
ids yiuim dbj m^tiTjdticos^ an astrotiontico-naudcal leamed society* 
And Tvhen C 3 o remmcd successfuUy from his firsc expedirion, Beludm 
otfered his services as nauttcal adviser on any funher voyage* 

The famous navigacor^s second voyage began in [48^ and ended 
nineieen tnonths bier in 14S6; it look liim at leasr as far as Cape CrosSi 
wliere ilic aforesaid column ivas found* Of this expeJition a sliort 
inscripdon on ihc tcrrestrial globe madebter by Manin Beliaim States; 


Wlten I ^84 ycan irøe nmebered since die binh of Christ Our Lordj Hl§ 
Serene Hlglmess King John II had nro ships, cailed caravels, firied out in 
PomigaJ widt a crew, vietnah and anns suf^eni for three years- The inen 
and ship^ wcrc in ihe King^s namc die order to s^il out beyond tbe 
pllUis which Hercnlo sei in AWea^ dways tOtt^rds ihe soiith and tow^nh 

ihc nsing suiif as Sir as dn?y eould, Tliesaid Ktng ^so njpphcd dit shipii witli 
all kinds of goods otkI merchandise for buying and 
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The nwst striktng point in this report ts riie satenuem iIiai C3c*s 
second expedttion had otders lo sail iways ton-ards ihe^somh and,,,if 
possifak, toTPaids the miog sun^ to the cast. Hiihcito rfie tnstnicnons 
givm [O the lcad(.‘i3 of expeditions Itad doubtless been to s«i a toute 
to Prestor John, i.e. to get to Abyssinia aiong tlu» ailcged western arm 
of the N ilt There ia no fuither mentton of thh here. The e3t|jediiion 
is to head sotith and east, it says, and the only possible interpretaiion 
of Martin Behaim's text b that the sole and oneqtavoca] aim of ilie 
Porruguese cxpedtiion was now the cittutnnavigation of Airka. 

Wlvit can Iiave caused this changc of ohjeedve? VlTty does ah men- 
tion of the famous priesi-kitig’s narae suddeoly cease? Was hc no 
longer necessary as an aid to propaganda? Perbaps the soliiiion U> this 
problem is to be fotmd in the simple faet of CSo's having leaclied such 
high soulheily taiitudcs ffor despite ihclr pri itiJ ti ve tneans ofraeasurvng 
the altitude of ihe stin, the Ponuguese can have been in no douht dut 
they lud come Éirther somh than, io tbeir knowledge, any European 
before dietn). Under no drcnmsiances could Prester John be found 
heie; in Africa as in Asia Ive vanished like a pidT of smoke. He was no 
funher nse, and this veil which Henry tlie Navigpior had wrapped 
tound his first African s'entures feil etnpty lo tlie ground. Cåo was 
well awaio of dus, and die faet that his second expediiibn was pushed 
a full cight degtees fardicr south t han his fiisi alJows us to sunnlse dut, 
at thi# second^jutempt, hc aimed to drciunnavigaic Airica. Since his 
fleet w'fls eqiil pped for a three ycars' voyage, there was every possibil ity 
that ti«? fgme of being die first to round the Cape of Good Hope 
would falf to Go. ^liy his expedinon was broken off after only nine- 
teen niontli# is unfcnowu. Probably, as is now supposed, lie IcH iU, 
or even died, on rlie voyage, ife is nev-er dluxled lo agaitt, even by 
Martin Behaltti, 


3 

Heie we must for a moment. Our natrative up tomow nu^ 

have given the trapresslon tliat the explotaiion of Afiica by the white 
man was confined otclusivcly to the sca. As far aa the Portuguese are 
concemed this is petfeedy correct. As they proceeded entirely syste- 
roaiically and for reasons of Sate, they wcic clear from the outset tliat 
Africa could never be tnasteted along the tand route, and that the belt 
of the Sahaia was an utterly impassable harrier to enterprises cn any 
scale. 

p 
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This does ttot meaii, liowcvcr, that Nortit Africa ™ a totally 
kitown and untrodden aceau In ihc Iiigh Middle Ages, North AlHcs, 
like Siberia or central Asta, was regubrly crossed by caravans and also 
accessible to white iravellere suid mercltanis. We .sliould know nothing 
of tilis we« it not for the diancc survival of a private letter from ihe 
otherwise unknown Flowntioe mcrclwnr, Eleiiedetto Dei, daiing from 

sod $tatlng ciuiie casuatly that in 147^ be travclled to Tim- 
buccoD, '3 city in the kingdom of ihc Berbers'. 'Hiis is all ihc more 
asionishing as thete is no furtlier ment ion of any European joumeying 
to Timbuctoo, tlic *Queen of ilie Sahara’, tintil four centuries laier, 
when ilie Hamburg explorer Heinrich Bardi reached ibe city in 1853* 
Hnril then this great deseit diy of caravans had rentajned as tnaixscs- 
sibJe 10 all gaour, or Christians, as Meccst In Benedetto's day therc seem 
to liavc heeti no difFiculties, Tito Florcnfine patent!y did not con^dcr 
his journey anything remarkable, He tt'as cetidnly not impelled 10 
make it by any in tetest »it geogeaphy. Inst^d of relating how and by 
what Toute he traveised ihe sand-sea of the Sahara, all Ile aciually lelk 
us is iliai ilwre was a made in thick Lombardy cloihs in 'Iirobuctoo- 
Since Benedetto Del shows no paiticular restttunt in the test ot his 
letter^ but cbeertully boasts of Ilis oilicr achievements, tlvc casual way 
in whidi he speoks of w'hat one would liave thought to be Iris really 
Ihat of travel Icaves one to ut fer that tn his day Timbuetoo was 
a well'known centre fieqncntly visiied by caravans and not w'orth 
ralking about at any lengtk We may safcly assume tliat in North Africa 
ttxt. despite the diiEculdes and dangers, trade and tiaific were mueh 

more w'tdespread ilian wc know for sure. 

Whereas Benedetto Del was purely a merchani with no concem for 
die country and its pcople, but onty interested in dispostng of his 
goods, a man of quire 3 diffeient stamp vas in rhe Saliaia in 1450, 
twenty years befoie liimt tlic banking expert and pro^pector Antonio 
Mal^te of Gctioa. He did not go as far as Timbuctoo, but only to tl)C 
oasis of Tuat. Tliere was no need for him to go larther 10 leam rhat 
he wanted—namely ihai vhere wws no gold in the Sahara and that the 
Arab gold-caiavtms arriving at ilic Nonh African seaboard came from 
teiritoties very far to tlie souti). 

Malfanie did nOi travel on his own accouni, bui on belialf tif the 
Genoese banking and nictcaniilt firm of Centuiione, which, with its 
btandtes in Genoa, Caffa in the Cnmea, Mallorca, Usbon, Roticn, 
Antwerp, Bruges and Biistol, w'as of world-wide irnpomnee ih the 
mid'fiftecnth oentury. Tlte business of diis firm tcas hard liit by tlie 
rapid dow of predous metals to the Middle and Far Easi and by itie 
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poUtical uplueavals brou^it by tbe fift«ndi oencury—the Hundred 
Years Wai between France and Eingland, ilie turmoil in Germanjr^ 
and the colbpse of ihe EasMm Roman (Byaanfme) Empire, whicli led 
to the capture of Constantinople by the Turfcs. For tbe sboitage of 
moncy, wbidi was becoming incrcaisingly apparent, resulrcd in cvery 
Elecior and King striking new coins the moment lie came to powcr, and 
thi^ new coins Tvere invariably of less intrinsic worth than their pnj^ 
dcoessors altbotigh bearing ihe sarae face ^'alue. European etinency 
relationships were eveiywhere in confiision, the valtie oi raoney 
faUing everywliere, itiierest tp 3 S everywhere cenired on 'reaJ vtdues^ 
supra-nadonal trade relations wtrc maintained wiih difficulty by 
dearing-iiouse agreements—in sltoci, infbtionaiy tendencies were 
making iheroselvcs felt with aminous toroe. 

These cuncrtcy disturbances may have been very advantageous for 
die dcveiopment of European art j ihere is tnueh to be satd for the tlusis 
soraetinies advanced that diese infiattotiaty phenomena ied to capiial 
gotng into 'real ^■a]ues’, i.c. to the building of diowy houses and the 
pmohase of paintings, sculpiure and capensi\Tf jewel lery* which were 
regaided as * in vestments'. ThU condiiion of scarcely vei led inflation 
■was, in die tong ren, as véxaiious for die gceat ban ting houses of tiic 
period as it was dangcroiis for the fcingi) and emperors, who were 
threatened by the drop in the real incoine of ilieir subjects and their 
own mounting bank-debis. Displeasure at the umversal situation seems 
to liave made itseif most strongly felt in highly capitajjstic northem 
lialy. Anyhow, it was decided in Genoa in 1447 ® coraraittee of 

oxports under the agis of the Cenmrione to introduce tlie gold standard. 
And as a (ogical scquet 10 this raeasure the Centurione dispatched its 
delcgatc, Antonio Malfante, to the Sahara the same year to ascertaln 
wliat part of the African interior tlic gold exported to Ettrope really 
came from and whciher there was any chance of takmg 3 dlrect Iland 
in ihe sale or production of gold. 

Malfante was, thereforc, a kind of pmspecior, diough not an adven- 
tuner of tiic type we are faniiliai iviih from stories cf the Sacramcnio or 
Klon dy ke gold reshes. Naturally, thb Genoese was not without an 
advaiturous streak. But he was an aristocriit; licnce his Sahara expedi'^ 
don, whieh took him to the Tuat oasis, had a cbivalrous latliei thaa a 
pureiy comme ntial tinge. Malfante has left us a very vivid descripiion 
of liis iourney in a lettet to his ftiend Giovanni Marioni of Gentva. He 
writes: 

As mon as we Had left the ^ behind us ai Honsin [probably tlie port of 
TkoicCT in Al^rbJ, set off 10 the south and rode for same twelwc dayi. 
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Por wtitin davf evn end we smr tto dwetlings. Evennfaing w» sandv plami; 
Jike ihe ms; hy djty we look our diieedoti &am tbe sun, by fnim rbe 
jtm- When thes sc\'cr days wert passetl, we found fartified settlement 
[ihe oasis ofTabalbertJ, Tts mhabi tants m very poor; thetr sole nourishment 
coneists of water and ibc few pradiict$ of didr tmren soit They do noi so w 
tmidiy bue they have enough dåres lo krep tbem alive- 
So we nme die aforesoid fordfied viJbge to Tual Tuat consists of 
eighieen otigarchteally ruled setdements surrounded by ene wal!. And die 
bead of caeb settlement defends its mieresEs wlieiber or noi right is on hb 
side i (ot aldiough they all bordet upon ooe another, tjcti one seeks ro win 
for itscif 5W mueb emdit as posslble. And if any tr^veller comes ane of 
dte lieads cif the setdements bnniedtaEely becomes Itb proteefor md wiJl 
defend him to the deailu Thtis merdiants ane in perEecc saftty hirre, 1 ihottLd 
say mudl -wfer than \n the kinigdoois of Tlemcam Or Tunis. 

I am a OinstiaHf yet no One Itas spoken ill co me, and ihey say thev have 
never scen a Christian berfoit It is true tJiat ar the beginning, wli«i i ftrst 
anrvedj I Vrns mueb imtaied by the faet dut e^eryunc wanied to look ai me 
and cried out in surpriset 'This Chmrian has a face fiigi like ubT For they 
believ'ed that Ciitisiians liad deformed faces^ Their curimity was cpjickly 
a^suaged^ ond I about evcryst'lwre withcut anyone speaJeing itl to nit 
There are many here. They Hve a good life^ for diey enjoy tlie pro- 
lectidn of tbe beails of thescttkmeuTa^ and each of ihe latresr activcly supports 
his pratégts. And ao they luve a peaceful erisienc^, Trade ficfe ts in fhdr 
liands and a gicat many gf thcni are mtsied by cvtayontL 

Thb pbcc is a stage on ihe way to the iand of ihe Moot% to '■rhidi 
nKrekim» travel wiih tbrir wares lo scll them. They bring gold hete, which 
they wU to tirø« who conu! from tbe ociast. The place lire tf callcd De 
Afmmento [Tainrcnib]| and ihm art many woildsy peoplc Neverthe- 
Its^ tbe mass of tbe people are eatremely poor^ because notbing ean be so wn 
and notliing is reaped dates, on which they li ve. The unly incai is 

that of gelded camels. Ii is s^ery rare but of excellent Havaur. 


The Arahs, with whom we journcycd liitber from the coast, bring oorn 
and barley to Tamentii and they seil it throughoui the year at the price of 
hve harins Tii Sanicen currcncy. 

It never rains bete. If h did, ihe people's houscs would be desiroyed, for 
they cortriftt of a fnifcrcwork of salt and reeds. Ii nevtr freew Iwre either. 
In summer it becomes w exceedingly hnt thai the peipEe here ire almast 
black, rbc childten of both scick go oaked muil their fiføenth ycir* The 
iLiti ves hert pnofes iht Moliamniedaa faith. Round about ihcre are^hundi^ 
and fifty to hiindiicd oases. 

nirciiigb the comitries in the south there fiows a very hig river, whidi at 
etnoiu times of tlie year floods ibt>sc regions. This river gøes post Tambet 
[Timlmcioa] ond eonuts fiom EgypL It is the river w hich Hows into die sca 
Bt Cairo. TJictc are many barks cm if irith wfuch they trodc. Ii is said ihat i* 
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wquld be po&sibtc m travd åcrwu la Egj pt on tJita tf rbeir wm not 
ofic poirji: ax vhkh it drops down joo ells deep over 3 clLÆ No slijp can på% 
this w^cerTill dihcr up or down^ From hm to this nvcr is werny cUyi* 
jotirney cin hoTsdiZKdL 

Ttie fropk here, if 1 havt lieud jrighr^ art ndglibours of dic tndiaiis* 
Indian mtrdtinti eome liere aod maize ili^nudves luidersiood by of 


Ipierpreters. Tljrte Iiulhm^ air Chii^ltans and wor^tiippers of ilie ax>$s. 

I li.-n’ie asked often ttiough uherc elie gofd is found and collected« My 
protcclof answered mc; ■* 1 spent Ibutteen ycirs apiong;st the Negroes and 
al ti'ay^ kept my cai^ opeiu But 1 nevet found anyone ’who coutd State &oni 
oertain kii<nvledge, ** I Itavc seen it rhus, or ii is found and cx?ilectcd so/^ 
Therefare it musf be assumed ihar it com« from far away and^, 1 bdinc^ 
from one spedRc disuicE/ Ai the same lime, lie told me lic kid been in 
leniiories where silver wis worth as mueh as gold,. - 


One can sce ttiai the audior of tilis leiter looked roiuid wiih open 
eyes in ilie soiuige enviroiimcnt in wliidi he found hunsdf. He very 
soon kncA' thai no gold was pioduced in the Saiwa, and it was also 
quite clear to Ilim Vrhy a high proportion of the gold ftom tlie Aftican 
interior aceumubted at tilis panictilar spot. Tlien: was salt bere^ a 
mineral whicb wide areas of tropical Airica beked and which they 
puidiased wirh gold. This gold came from the deep south; it was not 
to be found eiihcr In the Sohaia or oft the coasts, but unuitajnably far 

awav. 

# 

M^lfcUii e*5 report to i he Centurjon^ was iherefore not viery cncourag- 
ing. For hc afso knew^ thar ih^ gold ir^lt was m firm hatids. Tme^ in 
spile of bemg a Clinstkn and a Ewropeati his had encountered tio 
hosiiliiy in the Tifar Oiasi^---“SiirprismgIyj ii must be added. But thirrc eau 
be litiie doubi from ilie tenor of hrs letter to Ciov'acini Marioni dvat ilte 
Aiabs engaged in the gold trade watched jcalously over tknr inteiestSi 
and tliat diere would have been little point in cstabHshing a brandt of 
the Centurione jn Ttiat. Tlie staiemcnt that it would be posEibk to get 
to Egj'pt by ilie river wJtich flowed past Timfauctoo, whidi he muse 
also have induded in his repori lo the Centurione^ iindoubiedlv 
deemed in Europe to confirm the irtformatiDn banded down from 
andqutiy —^ view ful ly etidorscd by ^[alfante himself. It is nor certaln 
whedier hii repon oonceming Indian merchants in the Tuat oases 
really referred to Indlåns or ro Abysstnians. It is pcriectly possible that 
they were acttially Indlåns; since Timbuetoo camed on a briak tråde 
wiib Egypt and Asia Minar dttring ihe fourtcciitb and fUieenth een- 
txirii.'s^ Indmn tradm might have found dieir way inio the region. 
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Altliotigh Malfajite’s joumcy was oextainly only one of many a- 
pcditions ififo the African imeriot laundtcd by Europc—just as Car- 
pini^s and Ruysbroet*« tøveU in titt mterior of Asia were not bolaied 
feats—tlte gecgraptiical ^i^ificance of ihe advancca made by sca 
gfieatly exioeeded that of the possibly fac more numerous Und jouxneys* 
For it is generally more important to tind out ihe extont and sfiape of 
an unlcnouit country tlian the nature of its liin Ler land; explonuion of 
the inierior Ls usually a sequet to the ehaiting afirs 

For this reason the Portugoese agotn and agaln rencwed iheir south-- 
ward advance« Wltcn Cao rcaciicd 12® S- on his scoond voyage, be 
probably heard rumours from die naiives tliac it wax po^slble to cincum- 
navigate Africa* For wheieas European geography in the late Middle 
Ages doufated "whether Africa Tt-as cirfuinnavigable, holding tlie Lidian 
Ocean to he an inland sea^ the majority of An^h geographeis took the 
view that it was possibk to sail round ihe Dark Rutinent—cspcctaJIy 
thosc who had ihem&dve^ bwn to Årab East Africa. They good 
reason for this belief. Not otdy did the east coasr of South Alrica run in 
a gentic curve 10 the ivest—which coropktely contradicted the antique 
convtctiun tlial Africa was joined to Ludia—but there is also no doubt 
iliat from time to time some Arab skipper sailed far past Cape Conientes, 
ihe soudiem limit of the Arah sphere of intcrest in Africa* Probably 
even, diere i& substance in the old Arah tradition that an Aiab vessd 
rounded the Cape of Good Mope as éariy as 1420^ fi ts by no means 
imposstblc diat C 5 o idso knew of this* 

When his ships reiumed to Lisbon linsuccessfully^ however^ doubts 
scem 10 liave been again raised as to ilic feasiblhiy of teaching dic 
Indlån Ocean by sea. Tlicse doubrs wtrt all the more cogent 
towards the end of die fifteenth cenrury^j many voices Tf^'cre raUed in 
Euiope lo demand a resumptioit of fhc andent Asiaric tråde route up 
die Tndus and dowi\ the Amur Darya. Amongst oUier arguments in 
favour of diis difflcult route ane was very iniporiam t ciicn if tlierc were 
a seaway to IndU roimd the sotnhem tip of Africa^ ir would take a very 
Jong time and Icad to the costly hidian spioes belng exposed for weets 
and monrht» to bla^ing heat* Tliis would have a ddelerious elfect on 
iheir aroma, and diere was causc lo fear thai ilte dctcriojtauon in (lavour 

would reduce the profits^ which had to be lugh to countetboUnce die 
gre-at element of risk. 
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It evitkntly deddcd in Lisbon at this peddd to scek a fitial 
dariflcation of thc situation. In 1487 ihe Poituguese ctown thr™ iwo 
trump cards inio iJie game ai ofice: it dispatched a group of nusicd 
nobles to India and Abyssmm ajoi^ the land rCMve^ ond in the samer 
ycar ^ent otii Bartliolomei^v Diaz with two ^o-ton caravels and an 
escorr ship ro compleie tho dreumnavigation of Afiica and open up 
die sca^-ay to India* 

The ovcriand expedinon Icft Pofiu^ in May 1487^ and Banbolo- 
mew Diaz wdghed andior for his greaT voyage in August At ihe 
commenoement jt under a lucWy Nordierly winds drov^ the 
litdc tleei rapidly southwards* Tlie fearsome Cape Bopdor was rounded 
ae tbe fir^t ui^cnipt. One afrer anniher die forts and strong-points 
estabbshed by the Porniguesc appeared along the coasc: tko burgeoning 
Argityn at Cape Blanco Ln North-west Afnca* lemiinus of the old 
caravan routes over the Sakara^ tvkich latet fell into die possession fiist 
of Brandenbin^ and dien of France: after tilis ilte equally fiourisking 
Elmina neor Three Points on the Gold Coast« Tlien foltowed. Diego 
Cao’s marble ccosses: at the esiuary of the CongOj at Santa Maria 
in Btnguckii and finally tliat ai Cape Cross on the Swakop* 

Now the Ponuguese were confronted hy virgiti temtory r a dillieiili 
ccast, broken by neefs and sandbanks, pitilessly scorthed by tlie sun^ 
with barrenj inliospitable mauntain-$ide$. On Chrlsrmas 1487 tbey 
landed in Angra Pequena Bay at 2^ to celcbnte the Nailvity 

and get a !m)e rest« Far and wide this bay was die only ^liehered lia^nen- 
Bartliolomcw Diaz's heart misscd a beat when he thouglu how vulner- 
ab!e to stormi his was. Wlien lie set sail agam afier the feast-days 
he wculd stand weLI out to sea. God help anyone who foundered kere, 
or evert ran aground on a sandbiinLi No water, no people^ not a trace 
of vegeratioTi ^nywbcre. And this ptttless sun day after day» But he 
had made one encouragtng observation t tlic rivers that flo^'ed down 
fmm die land were mere trickles coinpared w'ith the Congo wbich they 
had pas$ed a few week5 back. 'Hiis could tmly mean tital these rivers 
had no hintertand m which to swell thetr'watei3» So the tand herc must 
be nartOTv: it must have got narrower and namower sincc they passed 
the Congoi ii must nm 10 a point tn the soutlt. Again and again he 
went over in his mmd wltat Martin Betuiim luid told hlm and Drego 
Oo coTifirmcd i rhat the coast of cast Africa seemed to rtcede in the 
soul 11, ihat it scemed to wididravv' to the west« And diis coast here^ on 
whkh he Il-as celebmting Qiristmas—didn^t it tum 10 the easr? Didn’t 
hc have 10 veer a few points to larboard every few davs? 

Tliey listuied to Mass, diere were extm portions of rum, there was 
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fresh they larked abouE ihf ship and iti dit rifijging. Christma^ 

passede and one day thc mates* whlsiles trilled. Tlie sails ran up tlw 
rna 5 t$j and in ihs teeth of a fredi nortli-wester tht tliree cmvch Imv«I 
and set as they heackd for the open sea* The north-wesicr )ieldj it grew 
continuaSiv stiffer; DUz thoughc with conccm of tlic dangerous coast. 
The nonh-wester blew up lo a gale, Away ftom land. God ptescrve m! 
‘ Due souih/ he bellowed to ihe licLmsrnan through the bowling of ihc 
gale, *Duc south,^ came hack the echo from the helm; the three ships 
heeled more sharply to leeward, and the shorc sank bencath the fa^ed 
skyline* The gale held, With tamly bmeed yards tliey ran iwifily soutb 
—away from the land, only away from the bnd J 

In the middle of January T48S the storm at bsc died down. The wind 
haulcd forward, th«i b!ew steadiJy from die west; DUz sailed due east. 
^X^lere could tlie land bc? A day passed, and anodier* No sign of Und. 
Trouble iras brewtng among the aew* The bds werc scared, Thse 
wTas no denying diat the supply position tvas bad* The salt meat liacln^t 
kept* It lay grey and green on die tin plates, and tlte stores stank like 
3 knackft^s yard* "Due north/ ordered and the fubby oaft 
swiing dtimsily into tlte new direetton, 

Tlie duxd day wa$ sinking inio evening when tberc was a vc!l from 
the crow’s nest, from the fore lockout: Tterral Tierra! Land ahoyl 
There was still notlicng to be seen from die foVs'le but sea, a long, 
rolling s well* No, thete h was! A thtn grey streak thac giadually be^ 
eame heavier, darker^ mocc distinet* No doubt about it, that was land! 
It was the beginning of Febmary t4SS, DUi Itad no idea where he 
and nor liave wc* Ile probably stood iwo hundred miles east of 
ilie Cape of Good Hu pc in the area of Mosse! Bay* Perhaps lie had a 
pre$entimcni thai he itad lounded Afiica during iese davs ol storm* 
But he wanted certainty. So he foliowed the coast nortimvards for a 
feiv days* Tlicn he knew he had done ii- He had ftnally completcd wliai 
Henry the Navigator had begun at the stan of the ceniury. Africa had 
been drcumnavigaTcd, the senway to India foundl 

At the Creat Fish River, between Port Elb^beih and Easr London, 
his mutinying crcw's forced Dias: to put about* He cniiscd cautiously 
wwtward against perpenia] winds* And as he psssed chc Cape of Good 
Hope there w^as such a stem thai he calicd it Cai^ Torm€atoj&^ Stonny 
Cape. Tins narne did not please John 11 ofPomigal. Ile dianged it to 

the Cape of Good Kope, bccause tlic cjcistence of a route to India 
liad al Us! been proved* 

llardmlomew Diaz was not able to n^aliic tlie hopc of getting to 
India this to whkh lie himself doubdess also climg. Tlie equip- 
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mcTti of his woLtld tmrdly suJ^ccd for tii^ vovage^ Tit anv 
case, tbere was still a gap m che geogniphlca] piamt of iSc seatray 
to India wliicji kad becit gr^ually cntcrging stttce Prince Himry 
founded his sdiool of navigation. This gap wajs fUled in hy the !and 
expcdrdon whidi left for India in tic ^ame year as Dhz and lus little 
fleei, Its leading member, the biight Pedro de Covilliao^ joumcyed 
first via Aden to the ,Mahtbar coasi of India^ iind ort liis return explored 



60, /tizlian map of j 4 Jr!ca, TAis map^ maJe m ÅfUoA in 
iMiwSfri/ Itincrarium Portugallensium or Voyages of i\\c Portu- 

guese, r^pro^ucfj^ fAt sAopé of /IJricn. ciurmit irt fwly 

€U ih< tcgmnmg of tkt cra. C. I^iAaga. correspondi la Capt 

Boj^dor^ C Bkp^Åo is C<ye Blanco, C Fcréi is Cape 

Nt^ is an tmincncc on wAkA Dtego Cso mettd a srons pUinr in 
i 4St* TAc Persum Golfh ditplaccd mro tAt Red Sea^ JlfocAa (Afrscay 
is in fuiic iAe proposition. TÅe Lkftti^ofZtnoiic Itu 11/is dnéious. 
Compan in Indio represenis s/i€ otAcr m v* to%vns hi ffitket 

India arc Casumore tsnd CalicuL 

casT Africa as far as the Zambetil and the pon of Sofala* His ob^rv^ 

uom, tinled 10 those ol Banhobroew Diat, made ii finally dear dut 

the Atlantic and ihe Jndian Ocean joined ond tlut it was undoubtedly 
possible 10 leach India by sca- 

p* 
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Thii yc^Tj. *488, ibo filla in die Ust ggp in our ch?pLcr on Africa 
and ihe Pnmig:ue^. At its begSmiing stands ihc imprcasivc figurc of 
1 lenry the Navigator, at its end ihe opijning of thc scaway to India by 
ihe Portuguese, Tliis adiievemeni entircly thc work of ihe Infante^ 
who was alone responsible for Portugal's devdopmcni tnto a seoCmng 
nation, of which—in spite of her geograplucd sittiation on die 
tier broken coastllne and e,tcel!ent harbours, and her popnladon latgely 
cngaged in fishing and therefore iised to Coastal satUng-—she had 
hitherto rihowed no sign. It was the Infante Henry witli hb inania for 
navigation who drove the Portuguese out on to the high seas^ ^t^ether 
tbe individnal makes history^ or whether a man like Henry b merely 
the nicdium thtougji ^Ifich imper^nal hbtoriol forces find expression, 
One thing b certaln: it was not tlie Pomiguesc squires, peasanu and 
working men who opened the seaway to India, despiie all ih ose wlio 
gave tlieir biood and tlieir lives in die process, but Henry tlie Navigator 
^alihough bc never went to sea bimseU, and aldiough dic Cape of 
Good Hope was noi reaidied imdt Jie had been lyingfor a full generadon 
in hb giave. 


We arc at the end of our narraijvc, and ac the same time at the gate- 
way to a new ero- 

This era was not new merely because the scaway had opened casi- 
ward to tlie Indlån falryland and w^estward to the New World, and 
tiiai consequently all ihe wonders of the earth were pouied out ovq 
E urope^ It was new’ because it gave birth to new men^ 


The emergence of a new rype of man took pbce almost in a flash, 
within the limits of a bare Lalf century. fts representatives in the worid 
of DUtward, tan^le aeluevement were men like Columhus, Cartés 
and PizaiTO« In tlie worid of the spirit, personalities such as Copemicuf, 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Durer and Ulrich von Hutten'—ro name but 
four—made dieir appearance, 

Before iheir advent dtere was wailing and grvashing of tcedi^ It 
seetiied to the people of the dav that bewiJderment, unbelief, disloyalty 
and doubt had never rcached isuch proporriorisi never, they thought, 
Imd WTirs been so bloody, murder so frequent, poison, the dagger and 
every kind of dostardly oct so widespread^ never had men believcd tlie 
end of tlie worid so imnrunent as in the last decades of the flfteenth 
centuty. 

Il w*afi an andent dread that stalked abroad^ Tire sacred propbetesses 
of die oid Teutons had alrcady prophesied tlie gliastly Last Battie 
thousands of yeais ago* Tliese images wtre now half obscured bencadt 
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a ChristO“Orien tal overtay. The tnj'atijir poem cin Jic Ejid of the World 
^Tittcn by Mcthodiiis of Patora tn aæ 8oo was reprintcd tn Cologne 
itt 147J. Twejity yews earlier, thc Turk^ had ovemiji Bpandunit the 
holy city^ widi fearful sbughiefp aitd Methodius^s ’ftaming sent a 
shudder througfi the [istetung world; 

The tiitic will COTTM when the Agarem wiil gaiiier ogaln tn German lands 
and go fonh out of ihc wilJemess, They will take of the wotld 

for ci^t years^ And they ^ill pcrvert rities and kingdoms^ thty will strangle 
ibc priesis in ihe holy pisces. Tfcey will lit with the womcn and tlwy wiH 

drink from the sjcrcd vcssels. And ihry will tethcr tbcir beists to tlte hnilowed 
graves- 


An Apocalyptk note already rang in ihe mystroil letter of Prester 
john to the tfiree ptotagonhts of ihe higU Bdiddlc Ages, the Pope ^d 
the two Empcrors, Now fear of the CTiacIysm rose to a tiorrifying 
cenainty« And wlien^ in ^ total eclipse of tbe sim visible to all 

Europe foUowcd the conjmiction of two such powerful and baleful 
pbnets as Jupiter and Saturn, it wa$ clear to all who possessed 
unders tandtng: 


The signs and wonders brovght by this eelipse and darkness ate horrible 
and almost terrifying. And much more ghastly if any man lias eatperienæd 
and Mn thcm So mtich so ihat horror prevents me fram dcch^ng iheir 


tmpon 


Tilis was vritten in 14S8 by the Alsaiian schotar and astrologer, 
Johann lichtetibeiger, in a wldely dtstiibutct] trart. W. E, Peukert 
has Tvritten of this ai Imgth in his intetesting book Tke Gnav Turmns- 
point (sec Bibliography), leavtng no doubr thai Johann Lithtenbergci 
was merely exptessiog the opinion of eveiyone: of the pcasant tiem- 
hling before the Large^scåle capitaltsm of tlw depianing Mtddle Ages, of 
rhe buc^ier menai^d by unceasing plimdering and perpetua] deeds of 
violen«, of the ktngs and grcar lords in everbsting feuds with One 
anoiher, of the monks and popes full of sins and transgirsaions. 

But everyone sought to Uy ihe bUtne for this 'eclipse and darkness'^ 
on someone ebe's shoulders. Peasants in debt to the Jews tnassacred 
thetn all over the country^ Huss and Wyclfiffe inveighed agatnst the 
stnful lives of the papistsj empetors and prinoes blamed the comiption 
on eadi otfaer; sidt brains gave binli 10 tlte idea of the vitches' ham¬ 
mer, the maUoiS maUficantnt —and the most profound and poignani 
timer distress caused josephus Grunpeck, hisioHan to ihe Emperor 
Frederick III, to ciy out to the itnpassive heaveos; 
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Tt ts mw ilvxi whtfn you pwdvc Ju: mkfiTiblc icom^ptiun i>f ilw wtrøle of 
Qiri^endom^ c»f all praiicwonhy cusLoms« rul^ diici the wrctchctlncsis 
of a11 claæ5^ iho mony pcistllcnce^» tho dung)n \n this q>odi må all ihc 
«nmge happeniftgi^p ymi kno^* ilmi thc End of tbe World fe And tht 
Tmier^ of Afilicfion will Hovr over ihe whole of Chiisteddonj- 


This cry rings fhniUbr in our ears, as though it wctc our own 
Limenr, our own call for hdp. 

fiui heaven remained dumL, thf chasms opcticdp Flo^'crs no 
longer fadede ihcy dccayed* Dcath no longer ilie calm dose of a 
deoHriing summer dav; ii was a giinning skelcton widi bared teedi, 
mdifftfiently swinging its scytlie. Everydiing fell beneath its strokes: 
rhe grass^ the dowers, the ripeniiig com, tlie young shoot^ ihe withering 
kaf* Deoih wras merry over Iijs Jmrvest: he was painicd for die first 
time In joyful dance on ihe vmlls of the Cemetery of the Innocents in 
Parfe in *424. Jie liiis been depictcd thus a tliousand limes stnee then* 
in woodeuts, sculptures and reliefj culminating in die ghasily irony of 
Du fer ^s danst macairt in Hartmann Schedél^s ft^&rU CJtfoJiic^ of 


M 9 J^ 

This is dtc background to the despairing dialogue berween Deaih 
and the ^Ploughman of Peter Kenenferieti whose youog wife, 
Mistress Margaret, the Grcat Reaper s^ept off into iIæ Dark Kingdom 
tn I 4 C 50 . Most of us 
great dark lord who 


today have seen pleniy of the handlwork of tlte 


Ychj ank Tihence wc come: we come froin iht carthly pnidise. Thm God 
creaied us. And named us wiih our true namc, as he saidi In the day dist 
thou eatest tliereof ihou ihalt siircl>^ dtc ihy dsitiu Tilerefore w* sign our- 
selvers: W'e^ Dciril^ Lxjfd and Powerful One on Eartli^ b ihc Air and in the 
W'trer« of ilte Sta. 


Bur tbis was afeo the background 10 ihc desperate attempt lo forget 
everydung in pathological imempciancej in wme, music^ dtdng, the 
harlotry of the bagnios, and naked danoes. TIic Zim/n^nm Chrmiclc 


relaies not infreqiiendy tljat some -wciman ’danced quitc uafced wilh 
wantOTi persons, lo the accompanlment of unspcakable kchcfy^ Cut 
youiself anotiier thkk sJioe and siulf il in quickly^ for Tomorrow every- 

iliing may iiave ceme 10 a terrible end“ilus 100 was^one of ibe stgm 
of die tintes. 


How familiar ii ali fe I Wc have eKperieneed tt all ourstlvcs* and how 
detfp our owti gods lie bmied« 

And yet humaiuty wiU no mare perish today titan ii did five hundted 
years ago I For whtlc the whole wmld staring iWnated iiuo die 
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iibyss of thc Last Thmgs^ overcomc by horror and ddtigtuing m Et, 
tbe gate$ of a rteiv ag« w«n& sføwly opcning. Impcrceptibly ai first, 
growmg giadually brigjitcr and bng}itcrf and finally dazding and 
sparklEng^ liglit floodcd into the prison gloom, Saik sped through ih« 
bltje dayj and aa if by magic new shores rose up out of tlie void* A few 
decades latcr» Ulridi von Hutien, tormfenied by a toath^me dlsciisé 
and racked by festering sot^ exetakned wJih glo wing enihmiasm: 
‘THé spirits are awake, ic h \oy to be alive [ * 

Is tilis message perhaps directed to us as well? Ilave we not dways 
recognizod oursdves in the portrayal of men and events wliich liM 
imrollcd betore out eyes? Åre wc, who luive alieady bccii summoned 
by the Last Tnrnip, perhaps standing beside a dtxjr tku is slowly 
beginning to open? 

We do not know* But we sUould iLke to belitvc wé must beSEéine 
SCI, and wc have good cause 10 * For time md again, as long as tliere 
Im^c bem men on the canh, the old prophecy of Dr. Fausnis lias 
proved true; * We 10 new shores ar« catl^ hy a new å^y\* 
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viib England, 34—j j Cmta^idaii la- 
TOlcn of, 77: Égyptiao voyag« 
to» ^4; Gttc^ secdfiimyciitai !□, ici; 
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for rate maietiibi 10-13, iG-10; 
trade rooic*, tJ-ilj t7,. m-i; t'ogue 
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of, 130 

StondMge, 14, 94, 9d, 193 
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Strabo, 37p 9ii >33 
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Sundil 311 
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Susa, iii, 3G7 

Svalbard (Sptiibct^n), 339 
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S^treden: fUrii-min5og io, t n 
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Arablim comHf m 33G 
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Tang Dyiualyf 348 
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Tang^j 77 

Tiinum rork di^win^, 119 
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Tirim basln^ lø. 34<S, 34S. 30 
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w^th ot 18, 30, 35, 47; und da- 
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